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CAROLINE 




Experience of tho reception of The Fallen Leaves hy 
intelligent readers, who have followed tho course of tho 
periodical publication at homo and abroad, has satisfied 
me that the design of the work speaks for itself, and that 
Uv scrupulous delicacy of treatment, in certain portions 
X tho story, has boon as justly appreciated as I could 
wish. Having nothing to explain, and (so far as my 
ch(uco of subject is concerned) nothing to excuse, I leave 
my book, without any prefatory pleading for it, to make 
its appeal to tho reading public on such merits as it may 
possess. 


Glovcester Place, London, 
July Ut , 1871). 


w. c. 




THE FALLEN LEAVES. 


THE PEOLOOUE. 

L 

Tue resistless influences wLicli are ouo day to reigti 
buiivemc over our poor licurts, and to sha2)e tLe sad short 
ofuirso of our lives, are sotiiolimes of mysteriously remote 
(trigii), and iliid their devious ways to us through the 
hearts iind the lives of strangers. , 

While the young man whose trouhled career it is here 
jiroposed to follow was wearing his first jacket, and bowl- 
ing his first hoop, a domestic misfortune, falling on a hous<[)- 
hold of strangers, was destined nevertheless to have its 
ultimate indncnco over his happiness, and to shape the 
whole aftercoiirse of his life. 

Fur this roa'Mii, some First Words must jirecede the 
iSlory, and must present the brief narrative of what 
happened in the household of strangers. l\y what devio^)^ 
ways the event hero related affected the chief personage 
of these pages, when ho grew to manhood, it will he the 
business oi tho story to trace, over laud and sea, among 
men and women, in liright days and dull days alike, untu 
the end is reached, and tho pen (God willing) is put hack 
in the desk. 


IL 

Old Benjamin Eonald (of the Stationers’ Company) 
t.Tok a young wife at tho ripe age of fifty, and carried with 
him into tho holy estate o'f matrimony some of the habits 
of his bachelor life. 

B 
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As a bacliolor, he had never willingly left his shop 
(situated in that exclusively commercial region of London 
which is called “ the City ”) frotn one year’s end to another. 
As a married man, ho persisted in following tlio same 
monotonous course ; with this one difTerenoe, that he now 
had a woman to follow it with him. “Travelling hy 
railway,” ho explained to his wife, “ will make your head 
ache — it makes mxj head acho. Travelling by sea will 
make you sick — it makes me sick. If you want change of 
air, every sort of air is to he found in the Cit}^ If you 
admire the beauties of Nature, thcre'^is Finsbury Square 
with the beauties of Nature carefully selected and 
arranged. When we are in London, you (and I) are all 
right; and when wo are out of London, you (jind 1) are 
all wrong ” As surelj' as the autimiu lioli<]ay season set 
in, so surely Old I’onald resisted his ^Yi^e’s petition for a 
change of scene in that form of words. A man liabitnally 
fortified behind his own inbred obstinacy and selfishness 
is for the most part an irresistible power within the limits 
of his domestic circle. As a rule, patient Mrs. llonald 
yielde<l; and her husband stood revealed to his neighbours 
in the glorious cliaracter of a married man who had his 
own w'ay. 

But in the autumn of the rolvibulion wliirh 

sooner or later descends on all despotisms, great and sma-ll, 
overlook the iron rule of Old Konald, and defeated tho 
domestic tyrant on the battle-field of his own fireside. 

Tho children born of the marriage, tw-o in nuuil)(.*.i\ 
j-’.ero both daughters. TIjo elder had mortally oflended 
her father by marrying imprudently — in a pecuniary 
sense. He h^ declared that she should never enter his 
house again ; and ho had mcrcile.ssly kept his ■word. TliO 
younger daughter (now oigliteon years of ago) proved to 
be also a source of parental inquietude, in another way. 
She was tho passive cause of the revolt wliich sot her 
father’s authority at defiance. For some little time past 
she had been out of health. After many ineflbctual trials 
of the mild influence of persuasion, her mother’s patience 
at last gave way. Mrs. Roland insisted — yes, actually 
insisted — on taking Mis^ Emma to the seaside. . 

“What’s tho matter with you?” Old Ronald asked; 
detecting eomething that perplexed him in his wife’s look 
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and mannpr, on tlio memorable occasion when she asserteil 
a will of her own for the first time in her life. 

A man of finer observation would have discovered the 
signs of no ordinary anxiety and alarm, struggling to show 
themselves openly in the poor woman’s face. Her husband 
only saw a change that puzzled him. “ Send for Emma,” 
he said, his natural cunning inspiring him with the idea 
of confronting the mother and daughter, and of seeing 
what came of (hat Emma appeared, plump and short, 
with largo blue eyes, and full pouting lips, and splendid 
yellow hair: otherwise, miserably pale, languid in her 
movements, careless in her dress, sullen in her manner. 
Out of health as her mother said, and as her father saw. 

“You can see for yourself,” said Mrs. Konald, “that 
the girl is pining for fresh air. I have heard Kamsgato 
recommended/^ 

Old liouald looked at his daughter. She represented 
tlio one tender place in his nature. It wjis not a largo 
place ; but it did exist. And the proof of it is, that ho 
began to yield — with the worst possible grace, 

“ AVell, we will see about it,” he said. 

“ There is no time to bo lost,” Mrs. Eonald persisted. 
“ I mean to take her to b’anisgate to-morrow,” 

Mr. Eonald looked at his wifo as a dog looks at tho 
maddened sheep that turns on him. “You mean?” re- 
pealed the stationer. “Upon my soul — ^what next? You 
moan ? Where is the to como from ? Answer me 

that.” 

Ml’S. Eonald declined to be drawn into a conjngiii^ 
dispute?, in the presence of her daughter. She took Emma’s 
arm, and h'd her to tho door. Thero she st(»pped, and 
spoke. “I have already told you that tho girl is ill,” she' 
said to her husband. “And 1 now tell you again that 
she must have tho sea air. For God’s sake, don’t let us 
quarrel ! I have enough to try mo without that.” Sho 
closed the door on herself and her daughter, and loft her 
lord and master standing face to face with tho wreck of his 
own outraged authority. 

What further, progress was made by tho domestic 
levolt, when tho bedroom candles were lit, and the hour of 
retirement had arrived with tho night, is natoally in- 
volved in mystery. This alone is certain: On the next 
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morning, the luggage was packed, and the cab was called 
to the door. Mrs. Bonald spoke her parting words to her 
husband in private. 

“ I hope I have not expressed myself too strongly 
about taking Emma to the seaside,” she said, in gentle 
pleading tones. “ I am anxious about our girl’s health. 
If I have offended you — without moaning Jt, God knows! 
— say 3'ou forgive me before I go. I have tried honestly, 
dear, to bo a good wife to yon. And you have always 
trusted me, haven’t you? And you trust me still — I am 
sure you trust mo still?” 

She took his loan cold hand, and pressed it fervently : 
her ej-cs rested on him with a strange mixture of timidity 
and anxiety. Still in the prime of her life, she preserved 
the personal attractions — the fair calm refined face, the 
natural grace of look and movement — which had made her 
marriage to a man old enough to bo her father a cause of 
angry astonishment among all her friends. In the agita- 
tion that now possessed her, her colour rose, her eyes 
brightened; she looked for the moment almost young 
enough to bo Emma’s sister. Her husband opened his 
hard old eyes in surly bowildcrmont. “ Why need you 
make this fuss?” he asked. “I don’t undersland you.” 
Mrs. Eonald shrank at those words as if ho had struck 
her. She kissed him in silence, and joined her daughter 
in the cab. 

For the rest of that day, tlie persons in the stationer’s 
omploy’ment had a hard time of it witli their inastor in 
the* shop. Something had upset Old lioniild. He ordered 
the shutters to bo put up earlier that evening tlian usual. 
Instead of going to his club (at the tavern round tho 
comer), lio took a long walk in the lonely and lifeless 
streets of the City by night. I’herc was no disguising it 
from himself ; his wife’s behaviour at parting had uuulo 
him uneasy. He naturally swore at her for taking tliat 
liberty, while he lay awake alone in his bed. “ Damn tho 
woman! What does she mean?” The cry of tho sort 
litters itself in various forms of expression. That was the 
cry of Old Eonald’s soul, literally translated. 
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III. 

The next morning brought him a letter from Eams- 
gato. ^ 

“ I write immediately to tell you of our safe arrival. 
We have found' comfortable lodgings (as the address at the 
head of this letter will inform you) in Albion Place. I 
tliank you, and Emma desires to thank you also, for your 
kindness in providing ns with ample means for taking our 
little trip. It is beautiful weather to-day ; the sea is calm, 
and the pleasure-boats are out. We do not of course 
expect to see yon hero. But if you do, by any chance, 
overcome your objection to moving out of London, I havo 
a little request to make. Please let mo hear of your visit 
beforehand — so that 1 may not omit all needful prepara- 
tions. I know 3 ’'ou dislike being troubled with letters 
(except (m business), so I will not write too frequently. 
Bo so good as to take no news for good news, in the 
intervals. When you have a few minutes to spare, you 
will write, I hope, and tell me how you and the shop are 
going on, Emma sends you her love, in which I beg to 
join.” 8o the leiler was expressed, and so it ended. 

“ They needn’t he afraid of my troubling .them. Calm 
seas and pleasure-boats ! Stuff and nonsense ! ” Such was 
tlie first im]>ression which his wife’s report of herself pro- 
duced on Old Ronald’s mind. After a while, he looked at 
the letter again — and frowned, and reflected. “ Please let . 
mo hear of your visit beforehand,” ho repeated to himself, 
as if the request had been, in some incomprebensiblo way,* • 
ofibnsivo to him. Ho opened the drawer of his desk, and 
threw tlio letter into it. When business was over for the 
da}-, ho went to his club at the tavern, and made himself 
rn usually disagreeable to everybody. 

A week passed. In the interval ho wrote briefly to his 
wife. “ I’m all light, and the shop goes on as usual.” He 
also forwarded one or two letters which came for Mrs. 
Ronald. No more nows reached him from Ramsgate. “ I 
.nippose they’re enjoying themselves,” ho reflected, The 
house looks queer without them ; I’ll go to the club.” 

lie stayed later than usual, and drank more than usuali 
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. that night. It was nearly one in the morning when he let 
himself in with his latch-key, and went upstairs torhed. 

Approaching the toilette-table, he found a letter lying 
•on it, addressed to “ Mr. EoHald — ^private.” It was not in 
his wife’s handwriting ; not in any handwriting known to 
him. The characters sloped the wrong way, and the 
envelope bore no postmark. He eyed it over and over 
suspiciously. At last he opened it, and read those lines : 

“ You are advised by a true friend to lose no time in 
looking after your wife. There are strange doings at the 
seaside. If you don’t believe me, ask Mrs. Turner, Number 
1, Slains Row, Eamsgato.” 

No address, no date, no signature — an anonymous 
letter, the first ho had ever received in the long course of 
his life. 

His hard brain was in no way affected by the liquor 
that he had drunk. lie' sat down on his bed, mechanically 
folding and refolding the letter. The reference to “ Mrs. 
Turner ” produced no impression on him of any sort : no 
person of that name, common as it was, happened to bo 
numbered on the list of his friends or his customers. But 
for one circumstance, ho would have thrown the letter 
pside, in contemjit. His memory reverted to his wife’s 
incomj^rehensible behaviour at parting. Addressing him 
through that remembrance, the anonymous waming 
assumed a certain importance to his mind. He went down 
to his desk, in the hack office, and took his wife’s letter 
out of the drawer, and read it through slowly. “ Ha I ” ho 
said, pausing as he came across the sentence which ro- 
guested liim to write beforehand, in the unlikely event of 
his deciding to go to Ramsgate. He thought again of the 
strangely persistent way in which his wife had dwelt on 
his trusting her ; Jhe recalled her nervous anxious looks, 
her deepening colour, her agitation at one moment, and 
then her sudden silence and sudden retreat to the cab. 
Fed hy these irritating influences, the inbred suspicion in 
his nature began to take fire slowly. She might he 
innocent enough in asking him to give her notice before 
he joined her at the seaside — she might naturally bo 
anxious to omit no needful preparation for his comfort. 
Still, ho didn’t like it ; no, he didn’t like it. An appear- 
ance e^s of a slow collapse passed little by little over his 
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rugged Mrrinkled face. He looked many years older than 
his as he sat at the desk, with the flaring candlelight 
close in front of him, thinking. The anon3’^mous letter lay 
before him, side by side with his wife’s letter. On su 
sudden, ho lifted his gray head, and clenched his flst, and 
struck the venomous written warning as if it had been a 
living thing that could feel. “ Whoever yon are,” he said, 
“I’ll take your advice.” 

He never even made the attempt to go to bod that 
night. His pipe helped him through tlie comfortless and 
dreaiy hours. Once or twice he thought of his daughter. 
Why had her mother been so anxious about her ? Why 
had her mother taken her to Kamsgate? Perhaps, as a 
blind — ah, yes, perhaps os a blind ! More for the sake of 
something to do than for any other reason, ho packed a 
handbag with a. few necessaries. As soon as the servant 
was stirring, he ordered her to make him a cup of strong 
coffee. After that, it was time to show himself as usual, 
on the opening of the shop. To his astonishment, ]\o 
found his clerk taking down the shutters, in place of the 
poidor. 

“What does this mean?” he asked. “Whore is 
Farnahy ? ” 

The clerk looked at his masterv and paused aghast with 
a shutter in his hands. “ Good Lord ! what has come to 
you ” ho cried. “ Are j^ou ill ? ” 

Old Konald angrily repeated his 'question : “ Where is 
Farnahy ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” was the answer, 

“You don’t know? Have you been up to his bed- 
room?” 

« Yes ” 

“Well?” 

“ Well, he isn’t in his bedroom. And, what’s more, his 
l>ed hasn’t been slept in last night. Faniaby’s off, sir — 
nobody knows whore.” 

Old Ronald dropped heavily into the nearest chair. 
This second mystery, following on the mystery of the 
anonymous letter, staggered him. But his business 
instincts were still in good working order. He held out 
iiis keys to the clerk. “ Get the potty cash-book,” ho said, 
“ and see if the money is all right.” 
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The clerk received the keys under protest. “ Tlia€s not 
the right reading of the riddle,” he i*omarked. 

“ IJo as I tell you ! ” 

The clerk opened the money-drawer under the counter ; 
counted the pounds, shillings, and pence paid hy chance 
customers up to the closing of the shop on the previous 
evening; compared the result with the petty cash-book, 
and answered, “ Eight to a halfpenny.” 

Satisfied so far, Old Eonald oondescended to approach 
the speculative side of the subject, with the assistance of 
his subordinate. “If what you said just now means 
anything,” he resumed, “if means that you suspect the 
reason why Famab}” has left my service. Lot’s hear it.” 

“You know that I never liked John Farnaby,” the 
clerk began. “ An active young fellow and a clever young 
fellow, I grant you. But a bad servant for all that. Falsti, 
Mr. Eonald — false to the marrow of his bones.” 

Mr. Eonald’s patience l)Ogan to give way. “(\)nie to 
the facts,” he growled. “ Why has Farnaby gone ofl: with- 
out a word to anybody ? Do you know that V ” 

“I know no more tlian you do,” the clerk answered 
coolly. “ Don’t fly into a passion. I have got some facts 
for you, if j^ou will only give mo time. Turn them over 
in your own mind, and sec u’hat they come to. Throe 
days ago I was short of postage-stamps, and I went to the 
office. Farnaby was there, waiting at the desk where they 
pay the post-office orders. There must have been ten or 
a dozen people with letters, orders, and what not, between 
him and me. I got behind him quietly, and looked over 
his shoulder. 1 saw the clerk give him the money for his 
post-office order. Five pounds in gold, which I reckoned 
as they lay on the counter, and a bank-note besides, which 
he crumpled up in his hand. I can’t toll you how miicli 
it was for; I only know it was a bank-note. Just ask 
yourself how a porter on t%vonty shillings a week (witli a 
mother who takes in washing, and a father who tiikes in 
drink) comes to have a correspondent who sends him an 
order for five sovereigns — and a bank-note, value unknown. 
Say he’s turned betting-man in secret. Very good. There’s 
the post-office order, in that case, to show that he’s got a 
run of luck. If ho has got a run of luck, tell me this — 
why does he leave his place like a thief in the night? 
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lie’s not a slave ; he’s not even an apprentice. When he 
thinks he can bettor himself, he has no earthly need to 
keep it a secret that he means to leave your service. Ho 
may have mot with an accident, to be sure. But that’s 
not my belief. I say he’s up to some mischief. And now 
conies the question : What are we to do ? ” 

Mr. Ronald, listening with his head down, and without 
interposing a word on his own part, made an extraordinary 
answer. “ Leave it,” he said. “ Leave it till to-morrow.” 

“ Why ? ” the clerk answered, without ceremony. 

Mr. Ronald made another extraordinary answer. 
“Because I am obliged to go out of town for the day. 
Look after the business. Tlie ironmonger’s man over the 
way will help 3^011 to put up the shutters at night. If' 
anjdiody inquires for me, say I shall l)o back to-morrow.” 
With those i>artlng directions, heedless of the effect that 
he liad produced 011 the clerk, he looked at his watch, and 
hift the shop. 


IV. 


The bell which gave five minutes’ notice of the starting 
of the Ramsgate train had just loing. 

While the other travellers were liastening to the plat- 
form, two persons stood passively apart as if they had not 
< ven yet decided on taking their places in the train. One 
of the two was a smart young man in a cheap travelling 
suit ; mainly noticeable b}" his florid complexion, his 
restless dark eyes, and his prc)fuscly cTivling black liair. 
The otljcr was a middle-aged woman in frowsy garments ; 
tall and stout, sly and sullen. The smart young man 
stood behind the uncon genial -looking person with wlioiu 
he had associated himself, using her as a screen to hide 
liini wliile he watched the travellers on llieir wa^* to the 
train. As the bell rang, the womtui suddenly faced her 
(jompanion, and pointed to the railway clock. 

“ Are yon waiting to make up your mind till the ti’ain 
has gone V ” she asked. 

The young man frowned impatientl3^ “ I am Avaiting 
for a person whom I expect to see,” ho answered, “ If 
tlie person travels by this train, we shall travel by it. If 
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not, vd shall como back here, and look out for the next 
travii, and so on till night-time, if it*s necessary.” 

The woman fixed her small scowling giay eyes on the 
man as he rejdied in' those terms. “Look hurol” she 
broke out. “ 1 like to see my way before mo. You’re a 
stranger, young Mister ; and it’s as likely as not you’ve 
given me a false name and address. That don’t matter. 
FaUe names a)’e commoner than true ones, in my line of 
life. But mind this ! I don’t stir a stop farther till I’ve 
got half the money in my hand, and my rcturu-tiLk^t 
tliero and back.” 

“ Hold your tongue ! ” the man suddenly iiitorposvd in 
a wliis2)eT. “ It’s all right. I’ll get the tickets.” 

lie looked while lie spoke at an elderly tiavcllor, 
hastening by with liis head down, deep in ilimight, 
noticing Tlob(^d3^ Tlie traveller was Mr. liunaM. 'J’lio 
j-ouug man, who had that moment recognize d liim. was his 
runaway porter, John Farnaby. 

liOtiirniug with the tickets, llio porter liis ro} el lent 
travelling companion by the arm, and liurried lucr ahuig 
tho platform to the train. “ IMie money! ” she whispiMi-d, 
as tliey took their places, Farnaby handed it to in r, 
ready wrapped up in a incrsel of pa]»er. She opened the 
I’aper, sati^tied herself tliai no trick hfc^ been plave.d her, 
and leaned back in her corner to go to sleep. U'lio train 
started. Old Ronald tnivclled by the second class; his 
porter and his porter's com ]tr.n ion aecompaiiiiid liiinKe'U-etly 
by tlic third. 


V. 


It was still early in tho afternoon when Mr. Ronald 
descended tho narrow street which leads from the high 
land of the South-Eastern railway station to tho port of 
Itamsgate. Asking Ids way of the first policeman wliom 
he met, ho tunied to the loft, and reached tho clifi on 
w^hicL the houses in Albion Place are situated. Faniaby 
fidlowed ]jim at a discreet difatanco; and tho woman 
followed Farnaby. 

Arrived in sight of tho lodging-house, Mr. Ronald 
paused — partly to recover his breath, partly to compose 
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himself, lie was oanscious of a change of feeling as he 
looked up at the windows : his errand suddenly assumed 
a contemptible aspect in his own eyes. Ho* almost felt 
ashamed of himself. After twenty j^ears of undistuibod 
married life, was it possible that he had doubted his w'ife 
--and that at the instigation of a stranger whose name 
even was unknown to him? “If she -Wcas t*) step out in 
the balcony, and see me down here,” ho thought, “ what a 
fool 1 sliouhl look ! ” Ho felt half-inclined, at tho moment 
when ho lifted tho knoclcor of tho door, to j)ut it back 
Mgain quiet]}’', and return to London. No ! it was too late, 
'l l 10 maid-servant was hanging up her bird-cage in tho area 
of the house ; tho maid-servant had seen him. 

“Does Mis. Ivonald lodge here?** ho asked. 

rrhe girl lift-od her eyebrows and opened her mouth — 
starocl at him in speech le*^8 confusion — and disappeaicd in 
th(j kilolieu regions. This strange reception of his inquiry 
ii'j iiated him unroa.soiiably. Ho knocked with the absurd 
violence of a man avIio vents his anger on the first cou- 
vonient thing that lio can find. The landlady oiioj.’cd tlio 
tint)] , ai'.d lookeci at him in Btcm and silent surprise. 

“Hors J\lrs. IJonald lodge hero?** he repealed. 

Tlie landlady answered with some iqqic.irance of elTort 

— lilt' olVoit of a person who 'was earcfnliy OiUi sideling her 
words before shf‘. ])oriniltod thorn to pass her 

“ M is. l(ui:ald has taken rooms le.iv. But she luis not 
JoeujMed them yet.** 

“JS\.'t occupied them yet?” liio ^rords bewildered 
him as if tju'.y liad boon spoken in an unknown tongue. 
Ho stood stupidly silent on tho dooivtep. ITis anger 
was gone ; and an ali-mastcring fear throbbed heavily 
it his heart. The landlady looked at him, and said to her 
secret self: “Just what I suspoi.dod ; there is something 
wrong ! ” 

“ iVhaps I have not sufliciontly explained myself, sir,** 
die resumed with grave politeness. “ Mrs. Ilonald told mo 
diat she was staying at Eamsgate with friends. She 
.vmild move into my house, she stiid, when her friends left 

- but the}'^ had not quite settled tho day yet. She calls 
lore for letters. Indeed, she was here early this morning, 
o pay tho second week’s rent. I asked when she thouglit 
jf moving in. She didn’t seem to know ; her fr-ieuda (as J 
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unclerstOod) liad not made up their minds. I must say 
I thought it a little odd. Would you like to leave any 
message?” 

He recovered himself sufhciontly to speak. “ Can you 
fell me where her friends live ? ” he said. 

The landlady shook her head. “ No, indeed. I offered 
to save Mrs. Konald the trouble of calling hero, by sending 
. letters or cards to her present residence. She declined the 
^ offer — and she has never mentioned the address. Would 
- you like to come in and rest, sir? I will see that your 
card is taken care of, if you wish to leave it.” 

“Thank you, ma’am — it doesn’t matter — good morn- 
ing.” 

The landlady looked after him as ho descended the 
house-steps. “ It’s the husband, l*eggy,” she said to the 
servant, waiting inquisitively behind her. “Poor old 
geutleinaii ! And such a respect ablc-looking woman, too 1 ” 

Mr. iJonald walked median ieally to the end of the row 
of houses, and met the wide grand view of sea and sky. 
There wore some seats behind the railing which feiu^od tJio 
edge of the cliff. He sat down, perfectly stu 2 )efied and 
helpless, on the nearest bench. 

At the close of life, tlio loss of a man’s customary 
nourishment extends its debilitating influence rapidly 
from liis body to his inirid. Mr. Itonald had tasted nothing 
but liis cup of coffee siiujc the previous night. Ilis mind 
began to wander strangely ; he was not angry or friglilened 
or distressed. Instead of thinking of what liad just 
happened, ho was thinking of his young days when he lirul 
been a cricket-player. One special game revived in his 
memory, at which lie had been struck on the head by the 
ball. “Just the same feeling,” lie reflected vacantly, with 
his hat off, and his hand on his forehead. “Dazed ami 
giddy — just the same feeling ! ” 

He loaned back on the bem^h, and fixed his eyes on the 
sea, and wondered languidly Avhat had conic to liiin. 
Farnaby and the woman, still following, waited round the 
corner whore they could just keep him in view. 

The blue lustre of tho sky was without a cloud ; the 
sunny sea leapt under tho fresh ^westerly breeze. From 
beach, the cries of children at play, tho shouts of 
4onkey-boys driving their poor boasts, the distant notes 
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of brass instruments playing a waltz, and the mellow 
music of the small waves breaking on the sand, rose 
joyously together on tho fragrant air. On the next bench, 
a dirty old boatman was prosing to a stupid old visitor. 
Mr. llonald listened, with a sense of vacant content in the 
mere act of listening. The boatman's words found their 
way to his oars like the other sounds that were abroad in 
the air. “ Yes ; them’s the Goodwin Sands, where j'ou see 
the light-ship. And that steamer there, towing a vessel 
into the liarbour, that’s the Eamsgate Tug, Do you know? 
what I should like to see ? I should like to see the Earns- 
gate Tug blow up. Why? I’ll tell you why. I belong 
to Broadstairs; I don’t belong to Eamsgate. Very well. 
I’m idling hero, as you may see, without one copper picco 
in my pocket to rub against another. What trade do I 
l)elong to? I don’t belong to no trade ; I belong to a boat. 
The boat’s rotting at Broadstairs, for want of work. And 
all along of what? All along of the Tug. The Tug has 
took tho T)rcad out of our mouths : me and my mates. 
Wait a bit ; I’ll show you how. What did a ship do, in 
the good old times, when she got on them sands — Goodwin 
Sands? Went to pieces, if it come on to blow; or got 
suoked down little by little when it was fair weather. 
Now I’m coming to it. What did Wo do (in the good old 
times, mind you) wdicn -we happened to see that ship in 
distress ? Out with our boat; blow high or blow low, out 
with our b(»at. And saved the lives of tho crew, did you 
say? Well, yes; saving tlio crew w^as part of the day’s 
work, to bo sure ; tho part we didn’t get paid for. We 
saved the cargo, ]\Iaster I and got salvage ! ! Hundreds of 
]»onnds, I tell you, divided amongst us by law ! ! ! Ah, 
those times are gone. A parcel of sneaks get together, 
and subc?cribe to build a Steam-Tug. When a ship gets 
on tho sands now, out goes tho Tug, night and clay alike, 
aitd brings her safe into harbour, and takes the bread out 
or our mouths. Shameful— that’s what I call it — shame- 
ful.” 

The last words of the boatman’s lament fell loww, 
lower, lower on Mr. Eonald’s cars — ho lost them altogetlier 
— ^he dost the view of the sea — he lost tho sense of 
the wind blowing over him. Suddenly, ho was roused 
as if from a deep sleep. On one side, the man from 
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Broadbiairs was shaking him by the collar. • “I say, 
Master, cheer up ; what’s come to yon ? ” On the other 
side, a compassionate lady was otforing her smelling- 
bottle. “ I am afraid, sir, jon have fainted.” ITo struggled 
to his feet, and vacantly thanked the lady. The man ft om 
Bi*oadstairs — with an eye to salvage — took charge of the 
human wreck, and towed him to the nearest piiblio-house. 
“ A chop and a glass of brandy-and- water,” said this good 
Samaritan of the nineteenth century. “ That’s what you 
want. I’m peckish myself, and I’ll keep you company.” 

IT© Avas perfectly passive in the hands of any one who 
would take charge of him ; ho submitted as if he had been 
the boatman’s dog, and had heard the wdiistlo. 

It could only be truly said that ho had come to liiin- 
self, when there had been time enough for him to feel the 
reanimating inliuonce of the food and drink. Then lie got 
on his feet, and looked with incredulous winder at tlie 
companion of his meal. The man from Broadstairs opened 
his greasy li])s, and was silenced by the sudden ap^pcar- 
ance of a gold coin between Mr. Ronald’s finger and 
thumb. ** Ikm’t speak to mo ; paj^ the bill, and bring mo 
the change outside.” When the boatman joined him, ho 
was reading a leticr; walking to and fro, and speaking at 
intervals to himself. “ God help mo, have I lost my 
senses? I don’t know what to do next.” Ho referred to 
the letter again : “If you don’t believe mo, ask Mrs. 
Turner, Number 1, Slains Row, Ramsgate.” lie put tlie 
letter back in his pocket, and rallied suddenly. “ Slains 
Row%” he said, turning to the boatman, “Take me there 
directly, and keep the change for yourself.” 

The boatman’s graiitndo was (apparently) lioyond ex- 
pression ill words. Ho slapped his poeket checrinlly, and 
that was all. Leading the way inland, ho went downhill, 
and uphill again — then turned aside tow^ards the eastern 
extremity of the town. 

Farnaby, still following, with the woman behind him, 
stopped when the boatman diverged towards the cast, and 
looked np at the name of the street. “ I’ve got iny instruc- 
tions,” he said; “I know where he’s going. Step out I 
We’ll get there before him, by another way.” 

Mr. Ronald and his guide reached a row of poor little 
houses, with poor little gardens in front of them and 
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behind them. ITio back windows looked out on downs 
and holds lying on either side of the road to llroadtilairs. 
It was a lost and lonely spot. The guide stopped, and put 
a question with inquisitive respect. “ What number, sir ? ” 
Mr. Konald had siilliciently recovered himself to keep his 
awn counsel. “ That will do,” ho said. You can leave 
aie.” Tho boatman waited a moment. Mr. Konald looked 
it him. Tho boatman was slow to understand that his 
leadership had gone from him. You’ro sure you don’t 
want mo any more?” hb said. Quito sure,” Mr. Konald 
answered. The man from Broadslairs retired — with Lis 
salvage to comfort him. 

Kuinher 1 was at the farther oxtrcniily of the row of 
lion SCR. Wlion Mr. Ronald rang tho bell, tho spies were 
already posted. The woman loitered on the road, ■within 
view of tho door. Earnaby wjis out of sight, round the 
eornor, watching tho house over the low wooden palings 
L)f tho back ganlen. 

A lassy-luoking man, in his shirt sleeves, o[icised tho 
door. *‘Mrs. Tumor at homo?” ho repeated. “Well, 
she’s at homo ; but she’s too busy to boo anybody. Wliat’s 
your .ph.’asure ? ” Mr. Konald declincMl to accept excuses or 
to answ'er (juostioiis. “ I must see ]Mrs. Turner directly,” 
lie said, “t-ii important business.” II is tone and manner 
liad their effect on tho lazy man. “What name?” ho 
asked. JMr. Konald declined to mention his name. “ Give 
iny message,” lie sai l. “ I won’t detain ]\lrs. Turner more 
than a miuiitc.” Tho man li..sitatcd — and o}>euod tho 
door of the front parlour. An old woman was fast asleep 
:.>n a ragged little sofa. Tho man- gave up the front 
parlour, and tried tho bucjk parlour next. It was empty. 

Please to wait liere,” he said -and went away to deliver 
bis message. 

The parlour was a miserably furnished room. Through 
the open window, the patch of back garden was barely 
visible under fluttering rows of linen hanging out on Hues 
to dry. A pack of dirty cards, and some i)lain needlework, 
littered the bare littlo table. A cheap American clock 
ticiced with stern and stead}’' activity on tho mantelpiece. 
The smell of onions was in tho air. A torn newspaper, 
with stains of beer on it, lay on tho floor. There was 
some sinister ^i^fiucnce in the place which ^affccted Mr, 
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Konald painfully. Ho felt liiraself trembling, and sat 
down on one of the rickety chairs. The iiiiniites followed 
one another wearily. He heard a trampling of feet in the 
room above — then a door opened and closed — then the 
rustle of a woman’s dress on the stairs. In a moment 
more, tlie handle of the parlour door was turned. He rose, 
in anticipation of Mis. Turner’s appearance. The door 
opened. He found himself face to face with his wife. 


VL 

John Farnaby, posted at the garden paling, suddenly 
lifted his head and looked towards the open window of the 
back parlour. He rellected for a moment— and then joined 
his female companion on the road in front of the house. 

“ I want you at the back garden,” he said. “ Como 
along ! ” 

“ How much longer am I to be kept kicking my heels 
in this wretched hole ? ” the woman asked sulkily. 

“ As much longer as I please — if you want to go back 
to London with the other half of the money.” Ho showed 
it to her as he spoke. She followed him without another 
word. 

Arrived at the paling, Farnaby pointed to the window, 
and to the back garden door, which was left ajar. “ 8pcak 
softly,” he whispered. “ Do you hear voices in the 
house ? ” 

“ I don’t hear what they’re talking about, if that’s 
what you mean.” 

“ I don’t hear, eitlicr. Now mind what 1 tell you — I 
have reasons of my own for getting a little nearer to that 
window. Sit down under the paling, so that you can’t bo 
seen from the house. If you hear a row, you may take it 
for granted that I am found out. In that case, go back to 
London by the next train, and meet me at the terminus at 
two o’clock to-morrow afternoon. If nothing hajipcjns, 
wait where you are till you hear from me or see mo 
again.” 

He laid Lis hand on the low paling, and vaulted ever 
it. The linen hanging up in the garden to dry oflered 
him a means of concealment (if any one happened to look 
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out of tlio window) of which he skilfully availed himse 
^llio dust-bin was at the side of the house, situated at ^5 
riglit angle to the parlour window. He was safe behind 
the bin, provided no one appeared on the path which con- 
nected the patch of garden at the back with the patch in 
front. Here, running the risk, he waited and listened. 

The first voice that readied his ears was the voice of 
Mrs. Ronald. She was speaking with a firmness of tone 
that astonished him. 

“ Hear me to the end, Benjamin,” she said. “ I have a 
j'ight to ask as much as that of my husband, and I do ask 
i fc. If I liad been bent on nothing but saving the reputa- 
tion of our miserable girl, you would have a right to blame 
1110 for keeping you ignorant of the calamity that has 
fallen on us ” 

There the voice of her husband interposed sternly. 
“ Calamity I Say disgi acc, everlasting disgrace.” 

Mrs. itonald did not notice the interruption. Sadly 
and ]>afiently she w’cnt on. 

“ But I had a harder trial still to face,” she said. “ I 
had to save her, in spite of herself, from the wretch who 
has brought this infamy on us. lie has acted throughout 
ill C/old blood ; it is his interest to marry her, and from 
first to last ho has plotted to force tho marriage on us. 
For God’s sake, don’t speak loud 1 She is in the room 
above us; if she hears you it will he tlie death of her. 
Don’t suppose I am talking at random ; I liave looked at 
his loiters toiler; I have got the confession of the sorvaiit- 
girl. Such a confession ! Emma is his victim, body and 
soul. I know it ! I know that she soiit him money {my 
money) from this place. I know that the servant (at her 
instigation) informed him by telegraph of the birth of the 
child. Oh, Benjamin, don’t curse the poor helpless infant 
— fcuch a sweet little girl I Don’t think of it ! don’t think 
of it ! Show ino the letter that brought you here ; I want 
to sec tho letter. Ah, I can tell you wlio w-rote it ! He 
wrote it. In his own interests; always with his own 
interests in view. Don’t you seo it for yourself? If I 
succeed in keeping this shame and misery a secret from 
everybody — if I take Emma away, to some place abroad, 
on pretence of her health — ^thoro is an end of his hope of 
becoming your son-in-law ; there is an end of liis being 

0 
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^en into the business. Yes ! he, the low-lived vagabond 
io puts up the shop-shutters, he looks forward to being 
taken into partnership, and succeeding you when you die I 
Isn’t his object in writing that letter as plain to you now 
as the heaven above us ? His one chance is to sot }^our 
temper in a flame, to provoke the scandal of a discovery — 
and to force the marriage on us as the only remedy left. 
Am I VTong in making any sacrifice, rather than bind our 
girl for life, our own flesh and blood, to such a man as 
tliat? Surely you can feel for me, and forgive me, now. 
How could I own the truth to you, before i left London, 
knowing- you as I do? How could I expect you to be 
patient, to go into hiding, to pass under a false name — to 
do all the degrading things that must bo done, if wo are* 
to keep Emma out of this man’s way? No! I know no 
more than you do where Farnaby is to be found. Hush ! 
there is the door-boll. It’s tho doctor’s time for his visit. 
I tell you again I don’t know — on my sacred woul of 
honour, I don’t know where Farnaby is. Oh, bo quiet! 
1)6 quiet I there’s the doctor going upstairs ! don’t lot the 
doctor hoar you I ” 

So far, she had succeeded in composing her husband. 
But tho fury which she had innocently roused in him, in 
]ior eagerness to justify liorself, now broke beyond all 
control. “ You lie ! ” ho cried furiously. “ If you know 
everything else about it, you know where Farnaby is. I’ll 
bo the death of him, if 1 swing for it on the gallows! 
Where is he ? where is ho ? ” 

A shriek from the upper room silenc(5d Iiim before ]\Irs. 
Itonald could speak again. Ilis daughter had hoard him ; 
his daughter had recognized his voice. 

A cry of foiTor from her mother echoed tho cry from 
above ; the sound of tho opening and closing of the door 
followed instantly. Then there was a momcntaiy silence. 
Then Mrs. Eonald’s voice was heard from the u[>per i-<)om 
calling to tho nurse, asleep in tho front parlour. The 
nurse’s gruff tones were just audible, answering from the 
parlour door. There was another interval of silence ; 
broken by another voice — a stranger’s voice — speaking at 
the open window, close by. 

“ Follow me upstairs, sir, directly,” the voice said in 
peremptory tones. “As your daughter’s medical attend- 
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ant, I toll you in the plainest tonns that you have 
seriously frightened her. In her critical condition, I 
decline to answer for her life, unless you make the attempt 
at least id undo the mischief you have done. Whether 
you mean it or not, soothe her with kind words ; say you 
have forgiven her. No I I have nothing to do with your 
doraostio troubles ; I have only my patient to think I 
don’t cai:e what she asks of you, you must give way w her 
now. If she falls into convulsions, she will die — and her 
death will bo at your door.” 

So, with feebler and feebler interruptions from Mr. 
Konald, the doctor spoke. It ended plainly in his being 
obeyed. The departing footsteps of tho men were the 
next sounds to be heard. After that, there was a pauso of 
silence — a long pause, broken by Mrs. Eonald, calling ' 
again from tho upper regions. “ Take the child into the 
back parlour, nurse, and wait till I come to you. It’s 
cooler there, at this time of day.” 

The wailing of an infant, and the gi'uff complaining of 
the nurse, were the next sounds that reached Parnaby in 
his hiding-plaoo. The nurse was grumbling to herself 
over tho grievance of having been awakened from lier 
sleep. “After being up all night, a^person wants rest, 
’.ri lero’s no rest for anybody in house. My head s as 
heavy as lead, and every bone in nio has got an ache 
ill it.” 

Ilcforo long, the renewed silence inilicatod that sho 
had succeeded in hushing the child to sleep. Parnaby 
forgot tho i:cstraints of caution for tho first time. Ilis 
face flushed with excitement ; he ventured nearer to the 
window, in his eagerness to find out what might happen 
next. After no long interval, tho next sound came — a 
sound of heavy breathing, which told him that the drowsy 
nur.se was falling asleep again. The window-sill was 
within reach of his hands. Ho waited until tho heavy 
bi'cathing deepened to snoring. Then he drew himself up 
by tho wdndow-sill, and looked into tho room. 

7’he nurse was fast asleep in an arm-chair ; and the 
child was fast asleep on her lap. 

He dropped softly to the ground again. Taking off 
his shoos, and putting them in his pockets, ho ascended 
the two or three steps which led to tho half-open buck 
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garden door. Anived in tlio passage, ho conld jnst liear 
them talking upstairs. They were no doubt still absorbed 
in their troubles ; he had only the servant to dread. TJio 
sjplashing of water in tho kitchen informed him that she 
was saimy occupied in washing. Slowly and softly ho 
opened the back parlour door, and sWe across the room to 
the nurse’s chair. ^ 

One of her hands still rested on the child. Tho serious 
risk was the risk of waking her, if he lost his presence of 
mind and hurried it I 

He glanced at tho American clock on tho mantelpiece. 
The result relieved him; it was not so late as ho had 
feared. He knelt down, to steady himself, as nearly as 
possible on a level with the nurse’s knees. By a hair’s- 
breadth at a time, ho got both hands under tho child. By a 
hair’s-broadth at a time, he drew the child away from her ; 
leaving her hand resting on her lap by degrees so gradual 
that the lightest sleeper could not have felt tho change. 
That done (barring accidents), all was done. Keeping the 
child resting easily on his left arm, he had his right hand 
free to shut the door again. Arrived at the garden steps, 
a slight change passed over the sleeping infant’s face — tho 
delicate little creature shivered as it felt the full flow of 
the open air. He softly laid over its face a corner of the 
woollen shawl in which it was wrapped. The child 
reposed as quietly on his arm as if it had still been on tho 
nurse’s lap. 

In a minute more he was at tho paling. The woman 
rose to receive him, with tho first smile that had crossed 
her face since they had left London. 

“ So you’ve got the baby ? ” she said. “ Well, you are 
a deep one ! ” 

“ Take it,” he answered imtably, “ Wo haven’t a 
moment to lose.” 

Only stopping to put on his shoos, ho led tho way 
towards tho more centraj part of tho town. The first 
person ho met directed him to the railway station. It was 
close by. In five minutes more the woman and the baby 
were safe in the train to London. 

“ There’s the other half of the money,” he said, hand- 
ing it to her through the carriage window. 

The woman eyed the child in her arms with a frown- 
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ing expression of doubt. “ All very well as long as it 
lasts,” sbe said. And what after that ? ” 

“ Of course, I shall call and see you,” he answered. 

She looked hard at him, and expressed the whole value 
she set on that assurance in four words. “ Of course you 
will!” 

The train started for London. Farnaby watched it^ 
as it left the platform, with a look of unfeigned relief. 
“ There ! ” ho thought to himself, “ Emma’s reputation is 
safe enough now! When we are married, we mustn’t 
have a love-child in the way of our prospects in life.” 

Leaving the station, ho stopped at the refreshment 
room, and drank a glass of brandy-and-water. “ Something 
to screw me up,” he thought, “for what is to come.” 
What was to come (after ho had got rid of the child) 
liad been carefully considered by him, on the journey 
to Eamsgate. “Emma’s hushand-that-is-to-be ” — ^ho had 
reasoned it out— “ will naturally be the first person Emma 
wants to sec, when the loss of the baby has upset the 
Iiouso. If Old Eoiiald has a grain of aflbetion left in him, 
ho must lot her marry mo after that I ” 

Acting on this view of his position, ho took the way 
that led back to Slains liow, and rang the door-hell as 
became a visitor who had no reasons for concealment now. 

The household was doubtless already disorganized by 
the discovery of the child’s disappearance. Neither master 
nor servant was active in answering the bell. Farnaby 
submitted to bo kept waiting wdth perfect composure. 
There are occasions on which a handsome man is bound to 
put liis ])ersonal advantages to their best use. He took 
out hih ]K)ckct-coiul), and touched up the arrangement of 
his wliihkcrs with a skilled and gentle hand. Approaching 
ibotsteps made themselves heard along the })as6ago at last. 
Fanial^^^ put back his comb, and buttoned his coat briskly, 
“ Now for it ! ” he said, as the door was opened at lust. 
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TEE STOBY. 


BOOK THE FIEST. 

AMBL1V8 AMOm THE SOCIALISTS. 

CIIAFl’ER I. 

Sixteen year8 aftor the dale of l^lr. Ronald’s disastrous 
discovery ai Eamspjato — that is to say, in the year 1872 — 
tho steamship Aquila loft tho port of Xew York, bound for 
Liverj>ooL 

It was tlio jtioElb of Sc^ptember. Tho passenger-list of 
llio Aquila liad comparatively few names inscribed on it. 
In tho autumn season, tho voyage from America to 
England, hut for the remunerative value of tho cargo, 
vnmld prove to ho for tho iiu>st part a profitless voyage to 
shipowncra. ^Jlio flow of passengers, at that time of year, 
sols steadily tho other way* Americans are reiuruing 
from Eurojjc to their own country. ?’ouristy have delayed 
tho voyage; until tiic fierce August heat of the United 
btatos has siihsidod, and tho delicious Indian summer is 
ready to wclcorao thorn. At hod and hoard tlio passengers 
by tho Aquila on her homeward voj^ago had jd^'Ety of 
room, and the choicest morsels for everybody alike on tho 
well- spread dinner- table. 

Tho wind w'as favonrahle, tho weather was lovely. 
Cheerfulness and good-humour pervaded tho ship from 
stem to stern. The courteous captain did tho honours of 
tho cabin-tahle wuth the air of a gentleman w^ho was 
receiving friends in his own house. The handsome doctor 
promenaded the deck arm-in-arm with ladies in course 
of rapid recovery from tho first gastrio consequences of 
travelling by sea* The excellent chief engineer, musical 
in his leisure moments to his fingers* ends, played the 
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fiddle in his cabin!, accompanied on the fiute by that young 
Apollo of the Atlanjjo trade, the steward’s inato. Only on 
the third morning of the voyage was the harmony on 
board the Aquila disturbed by a passing moment of discord 
— duo to an unexpected addition to the ranks of the 
passengers, in the shape of a lc«t bird I 

It was merely a weary little land-bird (blown out of 
its course, as the learned in such matters supposed) ; and it 
perched on one of the yards to rest and recover itself after 
its long flight. 

The instant the creature was discovered, the insatiato 
Anglo-Saxon delight in killing bii'ds, from the niajostio 
eagle to the contemptible sparrow, displayed itself in its 
fulLfronzy. The crow ran about the decks, the passengers 
rushed into their cabins, eager to seize the first gun and 
to have the first shot. An old quarter-master of the AquIIa 
was the enviable man, who first found the means of 
destruction ready to his hand. Ho lifted the gun to his 
shoulder, he had his finger on the trigger, when he was 
suddenly pounced upon by one of the } passengers— a 
young, slim, sunburnt, active man — who snatched away 
the gun, discharged it over the side of the vessel, anil 
turned furiously on the quarter-master. “ You wretch ! 
would you kill the poor weary bird that trusts our 
hospitality, and only asks us to give it a rest ? That little 
harmless thing is as much one of God’s creatures as you 
arc. I’m ashamed of you — I’m horrified at you — you've 
got bird-murder in your face ; 1 hate the sight of you I ” 

The quarter-master — a largo grave fat man, slow alike 
in bis bodily and his mental movements — listened to this 
extraordinary remonstrance with a fixed stare of amaze- 
ment, and an open mouth from which the unspat tobacco- 
juice trickled in little brown streams. When the impetuous 
young gentleman paused (not fur want of words, moi ely 
for want of breath), the quarter-master turned about, and 
addressed himself to the audience gathered round. “ Gentle- 
men,” he said, with a Koman brevity, “ this young fellow 
is mad.” 

The captain’s voice checked the general outbreak of 
laughter. That will do, quarter-master. Lot it be 
understood that nobody is to shoot the bird — and let me 
suggest to you, sir^ that you might have expressed your 
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humane sentiments quite as ofiTcctually in loss vident 
latiguage.” ^ ^ 

Addressed in those terms, the impetuous young man 
hurst into another fit of excitement ** You’re quite right, 
sir I I deserve every word yoii have said to nic ; I feel I 
have disgraced myself.” He ran after the quarter-master, 
and seized him hy both hands. “I bog youn pardon; I 
beg your juardon with all my heart. You would have 
served me right if you had thrown me overboard after the 
language I used to you. Pray excuse niy quick temper ; 
pray forgive mo. AVhat dp you say? ‘Let bygones he 
lygones’? That’s a capital w^ay of putting it. You’re a 
tJioroiigh good fellow. If I can ever bo of the smallest 
use to you (there’s my card and address in London), let 
mo know it; I entreat you, let me knoAv it.” He returned 
in a violent hurr^’’ to the (.‘aptain. “ I’ve made it up with 
tlie quarter-master, sir. He forgives me; he bears no 
malice. Allow me to congratulate you on having such a 
good Christian in your ship. I wish I was like him ! 
h’ixcuso me, ladies and gentlemen, for the disturhaiice I 
have made. It shan’t happen again — I promise you that.” 

Tlio male travellers in general looked at each other, 
and seemed to agree with the quarter-master’s opinion 
of their fellow-passenger. The women, touched by his 
evident sincerity, and charmed with his handsoino blush- 
ing eager face, agreed that he was quite right to save the 
poor bird, and th.^t it would he all the better for the 
weaker part of creation generally if other men were more 
like him. AVhih) the various opinions were still in course 
of exprossion, tiio sound of the luneheon hell cleared the 
deck of the passcng(Ts, "with two exceptions. One was 
the impetuous young man. The other was a middle-aged 
travolJer, with a grizzled heard and a penetrating eye, 
who had silently observed the proceedings, and who now 
took the opportunity of introducing himself to the hero of 
the moment. 

“ Are you not going to take any luncheon ? ” he asked. 

“No, sir. Among the people I have lived with wo 
don’t eat at intervals of three ot four hours, all day long,’' 

“ Will you excuse me,” pursued the other, “ if I own 1 
should like to know uihaJt people you have been living 
with? My name is Hethooto; I was associated, at on© 
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time of my life, with a college devoted to the trftioing of 
yoimg men. From what I have seen and heard this 
morning, 1 fanoy you have. not been educated on any of 
the recognized .By stems that aro popular at the present 
day. ' Am i right?** 

The excitable young man suddenly became the picture 
of resignation, and ans were d ig^ a lomula of words as if 
he was repeating a lesson. ” 

“I am Olaudo-Amelius-Qoldenheart. Aged twenty- 
one. Son, and only child, of the late Claude Goldenhoart, 
of Shcdfield Healh, Buckinghamshire, England. I have 
been brought up by the Primitive Christian Socialists, at 
Tadmor Community, State of Illinois. I have inherited 
an income of five hundred a year. And I am now, with 
the approval of the Community, going to Ijoiidon to see 
life.** 

Mr. Hethcote received this eppious flow of iurormation, 
in some doubt whether he had boon made the victim of 
coarso raillery, or whether he had merely heard a quaint 
statement of facts. Claude-Amelius-Goldenheart saw that 
he had prodliaed an unfavourable impression, and hastened 
to set himself tight. 

Excuse me, sir,” he said, I am not making game of 
you, as you seem to suppose. We aro taught to be 
courteous to everybody, in our Community, 'i’he tnith is, 
there seems to bo something odd about mo (I’m sure I 
don’t know wbat), which makes people wlioin I meet on 
my travels curious to know who I am. If you’ll ploaso to 
remember, it’s a long way from Illinois to New York, and 
curious fttraugors are not scarce on the jouiney. When 
one is obliged to keep on saying the same tiling over and 
over again, a form saves a deal of trouble. I have made a 
form for myself — ^whioh is respo(itfully at the disposal of 
any person who docs me the honour to wish for my 
acquaintance. Will that do, sir? Very well, then ; shake 
hands, to show yoiltrc satisfied.” 

Mr. Hethcote shook hands, move than satisfied. lie 
found it impossible to resist the bright honest brown eyes, 
the simple winning cordial manner of the young follow 
with the quaint formula and the strange name. “Como, 
Mr. Goldenheart,” he said, leading the way to a seat on 
deck, “ let us sit down comfortably, and lia^jg a talk.** 
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“ Anything you like, air — ^but don’t call me Mr. Ooldon- 
hcart.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, it sounds formal. And, besides, you’re old 
enough to be my father ; it’s my duty to call you Mister — 
or Sir, as we say to our elders at Tadmor. I have left all 
my friends behind me at the Community — and I feel 
lonely out here on this big ocean, among strangers. Do 
me a kindness, sir. Call me by my Christian name ; and 
give me a friendly slap on tlio back if you find we get 
along smoothly in the course of the day.” 

“ Which of your names shall it be ? ” Mr. Hethcoto 
asked, humouring this odd lad. “ Claude ? ” 

“No. Not Claude. The Primitive Christians said 
Claude was a finicking French name. Call mo Amolius, 
and I shall begin to led at home again. If you’re in a 
]»uriy, cut it doAvn to three letters (as they did at Tadmor), 
and call mo Mel.” 

“Very good,” said Mr. Hothcotf?. “Now, my fjiond 
Amelins (or Mol), I am going to sp'eaC out plainly, as yon 
do. Tlie Primitive Christian Socialists must have great 
confidcnco in their system of education, to turn you adrift 
ill the world without a companion to look after you.” 

“ You’ve hit it, sir,” A melius answered coolly. “ They 
have unlimited oonfidonce in their system of education. 
And I’m a proof of it.” 

“You have rohationy in Lombm, I suppose?” Mr. 
ITcthcoto proceeded. 

For the first time the face of Amelins show ed a sliadow 
of sadness on it. 

“I liavo relations,” ho s^iid. “But I have promised 
never to claim their hospitality. ‘ U’hoy aro Itard and 
worldly; and they will make you hard and wwldly, too.* 
That’s what my father said to mo on his death-bed.” He 
took off his hat when he mentioned his father’s death, and 
caino to a sudden pause — ^with his head bent down, like a 
man absorbed in thought. In los»': than a minute he put 
on his hat again, and looked uji with his bright winning 
smile. “ We say a little prayer for the loved ones who 
are gone, when we speak of them,” he explained. “ But 
wo don’t say it out loud, for fear of seeming to parade our 
religious convictions. Wo hate cant in our Community.” 
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“I cordially agree with the Commnrnty, Amelius. 
But, my good mllow, have you really no friend to welcome 
you when you get to London ? ** 

Amelius answered the question mysteriously. “ W ait 
a little ! ** he said — and took a letter from the breast-pocket 
of his coat. Mr. Hethcote, watching him, observed that 
he looked at the address with unfeigned pride and pleasure. 

“ One of our brethren at the Community has given me 
this,” he announced. “ It’s a letter of introduction, sir, to 
a remarkable man — a man who is an example to all tlio 
rest of us. lie has risen, by dint of integrity and per- 
severance, from tlio position of a poor porter in a shop to 
be one of the most respected mercantile characters in the 
City of London.” 

With this exjilanation, Amelins hfiiiJed liis letter to 
Mr. llethcoto. It was addressed as follows 

To John Farnahy, ICsquirfif 

JUcssrfi. Bonald & Farmhy^ 

Stationers, 

Aldengate Street, London* 


CIIAPTEU IL 

Mn. Hetucote looked at the address on the Icth'r with an 
expression of surj)ri6e, which did nut escape tlio nolice of 
Amelius. “ Do you know Mr. Farnaby ? ” ho asked. 

“1 have some acquaintance with him,” was the answer, 
given with a certain appearance of constraint. 

Amelius went on eagerly with his questions. “ What 
sort of man is he ? Do you think he will be prejudioetl 
against me, because I have been brought up at Tadmor V ” 

“ I must be a little better acquainted, Amelius, with 
you and Tadmor before I can answer your question. 
Suppose you tell me how you became one of the Socialists, 
to begin with?” 

“ 1 was only a little boy, Mr, Hethcote, at that time.” 

“Very good. Even little boys have memories. Is 
there any objection to your telling me what you can 
remember ? ” 
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Amelins answered ratlier sadly, with* his eyes bent on 
the deck. “1 remember something happening which 
threw a gloom over ns at home in England, 1 heard that 
my mother was concerned in it. When I grew older, I 
never presumed to ask my father what it was ; and he 
never offered to tell me. I only know this : that he for- 
gave her some wrong she had done him, and let her go on 
living at homo — and that relations and friends all blamed 
him, and fell away from him, from that time. Not long 
afterwards, while I was at school, my mother died. 1 was 
sent for, to follow her funeral with my father. Wlien we 
got back, and were alone togotber, ho took me on his kneo 
and kissed me. ‘ Which wdll you do, Amelius,* ho said ; 
‘ stay in England with your uncle and aunt? or come with 
mo all the way to America, and never go back to England 
again ? Take time to think of it,’ I wanted no time to 
think of it ; I said, ‘ Go with you, papa,’ He frightened 
me by bursting out crying ; it was the fii’st time I had 
ever seen him in tefirs. I can understand it now. Ho had 
been cut to the heart, and had borne it like a luartyr ; and 
his boy was his one friend left. Well, by the end of the 
week we were on board tbe ship ; and there we met a 
benevolent gentleman, with a long grey beard, who hade 
my father w’-elcome, and presented mo with a cake. In 
my ignorance, I thought ho was the captain. Nothing 
of tho sort. He was tlio first Socialist I had ever seen ; 
and it was he wlio had persuaded my father to leave 
England.” 

Mr. Hethcote’s opinions of %Socialists began to show 
themselves (a little sourly) in Mr. Hothcote’s smile. “ And 
how did you get on with this benevolent gentleman ? ” lie 
asked. “ After converting your father, did he convert you 
• -with the cake?” 

Amelius smiled. “ Ho him justice, sir ; he didn’t trust 
to the cake. Ho waited till wo were in sight of the 
American land — and then he preached me a little sermon, 
on our arrival, entirely for my own use.” 

“A sermon?” Mr. Hethcoto ropeatecl. “Very little 
religion in it, I suspect.” 

“ Very little indeed,, sir,” Amelius answered. “ Only 
as much religion as there is in the Now Testament. I was 
not quite old enough to understand him easily — so ho 
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wrote dovm his discourse on the fly-leaf of a story-book I 
had with me, and gave it to me to read when 1 was tired 
of the stories. Stories were scarce with me in those dnys ; 
and, when I had exhausted my little stock, rather tlian 
read nothing I road my sermon — ^i*ead it so often that I 
think I can remember every w’^ord of it now. ‘ My dear 
little boy, the Christian religion, as Christ taught if., has 
long ceased to bo the religion of the Christian, vwrld. 'A 
solti4i and cruel Pretence is stit jtp in its place. Your 
own fatlicr is one example of the truth of this saying of 
mine, lie has fulfilled tho first and forcniost duly of a 
true Christian — the duty of forgiving an injuiy. For tljis, 
he staehcls disgraced in the ostimation of all 3ns friends : 
they have rouounced and abandoned him. lie forgives 
thorn and socks peace and good coni])any in the Kew 
World, among Cbiislians like himself. You will not 
repent leaving home with lam ; you will bo one «»f a loving 
family and, when you ai'o old enough, you wdll bo fre^ to 
decide for yourself w-hat your future life shall be,’ Tlia!. 
•was all I know about the Socialists, when we readied 
Tadmor after our long jonrnoy.” 

Mr. Ilothootc’s prejudices made their appearance 
again, “A burrc'n sort, of place,” he said, ‘‘judging by 
the name.” 

“Idarren? What can you be thinking of? A prettier 
place I never saw, and never expect t(» see again. A clear 
winding river, running into a little blue lake. A broad 
hill-.sidc, all laid out in liower-garchns, and shaded by 
splendid trees. On the ioi)of the hill tho buildings of tlio 
Community, some of brick and some of wood, so eoveixd 
with creepers and so encircled with verand.dLs thfit I cant 
tell you to this day what stylo of architecture they were 
built in. Moro trees behind the houses — and, on tho other 
side of the hill, cornfields, notliiiig but cornfields rolling 
away and away in gi'oat yellow plains, till they reached 
the golden sky and the setting sun, and were scon no 
more. That was our first view of Tadmor, when tho 
stage-coach dropped us at tho town.” 

Mr. Hethcoto still hold out. “And what about ibo 
peoplo who live in this eartlity Paradiso?” 3io asked. 
“ Male and female saints — eh?” 

' Oh dear no, sir I Tho very op];) 0 £ite of saints. They 
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oat and drink like their neighbours. They never think of 
wearing dirty horsehair when they can get clean linen. 
And when they are tempted to misconduct themselves, 
they find a bettor way out of it than knotting a cord and 
thrashing their own backs. Saints ! They all ran out 
together to bid us welcome like a lot of school-children j 
the first thing they did was to kiss us, and the next thing 
wa^ to give us a mug of wino of their ow-n making. 
Saints ! Oli, Mr. Iletlicoto, what will you accuse us of 
being next? 1 declare your suspicions of the poor Socialists 
Jvoep cropping up again as fast as I cut them down. May 
1 make a guess, sir, widiout offeaidiiig you? From one 
or two things I have noticed, I strongly suspect you*re '‘-i 
British clergyman.’* 

Mr. Ilotlicote was conquered at last: ho burst out 
hvugliing. “ Von have discovered me,” lie said, “travelling 
in a coloured cravat and a shooting jacket! I confess 1 
slmuld like to know how.” 

“ It’s easily explained, sir. "'^’sitors of ail sorts are 
welcome at Tadinor. Wo linve a largo experience of them 
in the travelling season. They all co;ne with their own 
private suspicion of us InrKing about, the corners of their 
eyes. They see everything wo have to b1:ow tlioin, and eat 
and drink at our table, and j'>in in our aniuseiucnts, and 
get as pleasant and friendly with us as cati bo. The time 
comes to say good-bye — and then wo find them out. If a 
guest who has been laughing and enjoyixig himself all 
(lay, suddenly becomes serious xvlion ho takes his leave, 
and 4 ."lv.>ws that little lurking devil of sii^^pioiou ugain 
’ about tli^jconiei’s of his eyes — it’s ten chances to one that 
' lie% a clergnnan. No offence, Mr, Hethcote I I acknow- 
doclgc witb p'asiiro that the emmers of your eyes arc clear 
again. You'rnot a very clerical clergyman, sir, after all 
— I don’t despir of converting you, yet I ” 

“ Go on wiK your stoiy, Amelius. You’re the quec^rost 
fellow I have melwith, for many a long day past.” 

“ I’m a littJo dObtful about going on with my stor 3 % 
sir. I have told you^*i>w I got to Tadnior, and xvhnt it 
looks like, and what Boit o*^poplo live in the place. If 3 
aiu to got on beyond that, jump to the time xvlicii 

I was old onoug\\ to learn the Iluletiff the Oommiinity.” 

** Well — and what then ? ** / 
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Well, Mr« Hetlicoto, some of tlio Eiilos might offoml 

you.” 

(( rpj.y I >» 

“All right, sir I Don’t blame me ; Vvi not ashamed of 
tho Eules, And now, if I am to speak, I must speak 
seriously on a serious subject ; I must begin with our 
religious pi'inciples. We find our Christianity in tho 
spirit of tho Kew Testament — ^not in tho letter. We have 
three good reasons for objecting to pin our faith on the 
words alone, in that book. First, bcoauso wo are not sure 
that the English translation is always to be depended on 
|as accurate and lionost. Secondly, because w'o know” that 
‘(since the inventhni of printing) there is not a copy of tho 
book in existence which is free from errors of the press, 
and that (before the invention of printing) Ihoso errors, in 
manuscript copies, must ns a matter of course have been 
far more serious and far more numerous. Thirdly, because 
there is plain internal evidence (to say nothing of dis- 
coveries actually made in the present day) of interpolations 
and corruptions, introduced into tho manuscript coj)ios as 
they succeeded each other in ancient times. These draw- 
backs are of no importance, however, in our estimation. 
AVc find, in the spirit of the book, the most simple and 
most perfect system of religion and morality that humanit}'' 
lias ever received — and with that we arc content. 
reverence God ; and to love our neighbour as ourselves : if 
wo had only those two commandments to guide us, wo 
should have enough. Tho whole collection of Doctrines 
(uvS they aro called) wo reject at once, without eyeu 
stopping to discuss them. Wo ajiply to thor the test 
suggested by Christ himself : by tlieir fruits y^shall know 
them. The fmits of Doctrines, in the y>ast (b quote three 
instances only), have been the Spanish Iijiisition, tho 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and tho Thrty Years’ War 
— and the fruits, in tho present, aro dimension, bigotiy, 
Hnd opposition to useful reforms. Awy with Doctrines ! 
In the interests of Christianity, a^ay with them I We 
arc to love our enemies ; -wo ar^to forgive injuries ; w^e 
are byiiolp the iieedj^; w”e ano he pitiful and courteous, 
alow to judge others, aakmed to exalt ourselves. That 
teaching doesn’t lea^’to tortures, massacres, and wars ; to 
envy, hatred, an malice-— and for that reason it stands’ 
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revealed to iis as the teaching that wo can trust There 
is our religion, sir, as we find it in the Enles of the Com- 
munity.” 

“ Very well, Amelins. I notice, in passing, that the 
Community is in one respect like iho Pope — the Com- 
munity is inhillihlc. We won’t dwell on that. You havo 
stated your principles. As to the application of them 
next? Nobody has a right to bo rich among you, of 
course ? ” 

“ Put it the other way, IMr. lletlicote. All men havo a 
right to be rich — provided they don’t make othcT people 
poor, as a part of the process. We don’t trouble ourselves 
much about money; that’s the truth. W^o are farmers, 
carpenters, wcavci's, and printers ; and what we earn (ask 
our noighhouis if we don’t earn it lionestly) goes into the 
common fund. A man wlio conics to us with money puts 
it into the fund, and so makes things easy for the next 
man, who comes wdtli empty pockets. Wliilc thc}^ are witli 
us, they all live in the samo comfort, and havo their equal 
share in the same iirolits — deducting the sum in reserve 
for sudden calls and bad times. Tf they, leave us, the man 
who has l»rought inorioy with him lias his undisputed 
right to take it away again ; and Iho man who has brought 
none bids us good-bye, all the richer for his equal share in 
the profits w’hi(‘h ho has personally earned. The only fuss 
at our phu:o about money tliat I can remember was the 
fuss about my five hundred a year. I w^anted to hand it 
over to the fund. It was my own, mind — inherited from 
my mother’s prop<aty, on my coming of age. The Elders 
'wouldn’t hear of it : the (kuincil wouldn’t hear of it : the 
general Aoto of the Oomminiity 'svoiildn’t hear of it. ‘We 
agreed '^dth Ins father that ho should decide for himself, 
when he grew to manhood’ — lliat was how they put it. 
* Lot him go back to the Old World ; and let him be free 
to clioose, by the test i)f his own experience, what his 
future life shall bo.’ How do you think it will end, 
Mr. ircthcote? Shall I return to the Community? Or 
shall I stop in London? ” 

Mr. ITethcoto answered, without a moment’s hesitation, 
“You will stop in London.” 

“ I’ll Let you t'svo to one, sir, he goes back to the Com- 
munity.” 
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In those wortb, a tliird voice (speaking in a sti*ong 
New England accent) insinuated itseJf into the conversa- 
tion from behind. Amelins and Mr. Hethcote, looking 
ronnd, discovered a long, lean, grave stranger — ^with his 
face overshadowed by a huge felt hat. “ Have you been 
listening to our conversation?” Mr. Hethcote asked 
haughtily. 

“ I have been listening,” answered the grave stranger, 
“with considerable interest. This young man, I find, 
opens a new chapter to mo in the book of humanity. Do 
you accept my bet, sir ? ]\Iy name is Rufus Dingwell ; 
and my home is at Coolspring, Mass. You do not bet ? 1 
express my regret, and have the pleasure of taking a scat 
alongside of you. AVhat is your name, sir ? Hethcote ? 
We have one of that name at Cool spring. ITo is much 
respected. Mr. Claude A. Goldenhoart, you aro no 
stranger to mo—no, sir, I procured your name from tho 
steward, when the little difficulty oecurrod just now about 
tho bird. Your name considerably surjirised mo.” 

“ Why ? ” Amclius asked. 

“Well, sir — not to say that your sumamo (being 
Goldenheart) reminds one unexpectedly of ‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ — I ]iar)])cn to be already acquainted with you. 
By repittation.” 

Amolius looked puzzled. “By reputation?” ho said. 
“ What does that mean ? ” 

“ It moans, sir, that you occupy a prominent position 
in a recent number of our popular journal, entitled The 
Ooolspring Democrat, Tho lato romantic incident which 
caused the withdrawal of Miss M<dliccnt from your Com- 
munity has produced a species of social coinmotiou at 
Coolspring. Among our ladies, tho tone of sentiment, sir, 
is universally favourable to you. When I left, I do assure 
you, you were a popular character among ns. Ilio namo 
of Claude A. Goldenhoart was, so to speak, in overj^body’s 
mouth.” 

Amelins listened to this, with tho colour suddenly 
deepening on his face, and witli every appeaTaiice of heart- 
felt annoyance and regret. “There is no such thing as 
keeping a secret in America,” he said, irritably. “Some 
spy must have got among us ; none of cur people would 
have exposed tho poor lady to public comment. How 
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^ould you like it, Mr. Diugwell, if tlio nowfepaper 
jjiilblislied tho private sorrows of your wife or your 
‘ vMjf^hter ? ” 

. itufus Dingwell answered with the straightforward 
si/),Qprity_ojr,. fc^slijiig which is one of tho indisjmtabie 
adivues of his nation.* “I had not thought of it in that 
r^ht, sir,” he said. “You have boon good enough to 
credit ino with a wife or a daughter. I do not possess 
either of those ladies ; hut your argument hits nio, not- 
widistanding — hits me hard, I tell you.” Ho looked at 
Mr. Ilotbcote, wlio sat silently and stiffly disapproving of 
all this familiarity, and applied hiinsolt* in perfect innoceiieo 
and good faith to making things ydeasant in that cpiarter. 
“ You are a stranger, sir,” said Rufns ; “ and yon will 
doubtless wish to peruse the article Mhich is tho subject 
of conversation?” lie took a newspaper slip from his 
pocket-book, and oiTered it to the astonished Ihiglisliman. 
“I sliall bo glad to hoar your sentiments, sir, on tlio 
view propounded by our mutual friend, Claude A. Golden- 
hoar t.” 

Before Mr. ITothocite could ropdy, Amelins ititerposed ' 
in jHs own headlong vr ay. “Give it to mo! I want to 
read it first I ” 

Ho snatched at tho newspaper slip. Rufus (hocked 
him with giavc composure. “ I am of a cool tem])crament 
myself, sir; but that don’t i>revent me from admiring heat 
ill others. Sluu’t of boiling ]5oiut — mind that ! ” With 
this liiiit, the wit-e Xow-Eiiglandcr permitted Amelins to 
take iiosscssion of tho prinhM slip. 

Mr. IIeihc\)tc, finding an opportunity of saying a word 
at last, asserted himself a little liaughlil}". “1 bog you 
will both of you nnderstund that i deedino to read anything 
which relates to another jicrsou’s jirivatc alVairs.” 

.. Neither the one nor the other of his companions paid 
the slightest hoed to this announcement. Anudius was 
reading tho newspaper extract, and placid Rufus was 
watching him. In another moment, ho crumpled up iho 
slip, and throw it indignantly on the clock. “ It’s as full 
^of lies as it can hold ! ” ho burst out. 

“ It’s ,aU over the United States, by this time,” Rufus 
remarked. “ And 1 don’t doubt w'o shall find the English 
papers have copied it, when we get to Liverpool. If you 
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will talvO niy advice, sir, you will cnltiyato a sagacious 
insensibility to the comnicuts of tho press.’* 

“ Do you think I caro for myself? ” Amolius asked 
indignantly. “It’s the poor woman I am thinking of. 
What can I do to clear her character ? ** 

“Well, sir,” suggested Eufus, “in your place, I ehoul^ 
have a notification circiiLitod through tlic ship, announcing 
a lecture on the subject (weather permitting) in tho course 
of the aftoi-noon. That’s tho way we should do it at 
Coolspring.” 

Anielius listened without conviction. “It's cerfaiuly 
useless to make a secret of tho matter now,” ho said ; “ but 
I don’t sec my way to making it more public still.” IIo 
paused, and looked at Mr. ITetlicote. “It so liajjpcns, 
sir,” he resumed, “that this unfortunate alTair is an 
example of some of the Ivules of our (V)miri unity, wliich 
I liad not had time to speak of, when Mr. Ding well hero 
joined us. It wuTl be a relief to me to contradict tlu'so 
abominable falsohooils to somebody ; and I should like (if 
you don’t mind) to hear what you think of my conduct, 
from your own point of vj(}W. it might prc])aro mo,” ho 
added, smiling rather uneasily", “ J’oi* what 1 may find in 
tlie English newspax>crs.” 

Witli theso words of iiProduelion ho told his sad story 
— ;jocosc*ly described in the newspaper lieading as “ Miss 
Mcllicont and Goldcnheart among tlio fcioeialists at 
Tadnior.” 


CTTArTEil III. 

“Xkauly six tnonibs since,” said Am^ liu% “ wo laid notice^ 
by letter of t lie ariival of an unmarried English lady, who 
wished to bccoino a member of our Community. You will 
understand my motive in keeping her family name a 
secret : even tho ncwspajier has grace enough only to 
mention her by her Christian name. I don’t want to 
cheat you out of your interest ; so I will own at once that 
3\Jiss Melliceut was not beautiful, and not young. Who ‘ 
she came to us, she was tliirty eight years old, and tb 
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and trial liad act ihcir marks on her face plainly enoiigh 
for anybody to soo. Notwithstanding this, we all thought 
her an interesting woman. It niiglit have been the sweet- 
ness of her voice; or perhaps it was soiuething in her 
expression that took our fancy. There! I can’t explain 
it ; I can only say tbero were young women and pretty 
♦women at Tadmor who failed to win us as Miss Mellicent 
did. Contradictory enough, isn’t it?” 

Mr. Hethcote said he understood the contradiction. 
Rufus put an appropriate question : “ Do you possess a 
photograph of this lady, sir ? ” 

“ No,” said Amelins ; “ I wish I did. Well, wo received 
her, on her arrival, in the Common Room — called so because 
wo all assemble there every evening, wlien the work of 
the day is done. 8 onietinu;s we have the reading of a 
poem or a novel; sometimes debates on the social and 
peditical questions of tlio time in England and America ; 
sometimes music, or dancing, or cards, or billiards, to 
amuse us. When a now member arriv(\s, wo lia,vo tlie 
(?ereinoiii('s of introduction. I was close l>y the Elder 
111 other (that’s the name we give to the chief of the 
Comnuiriity) when two of the women led Miss Mellicent 
in. lie’s a hearty old fellow, who lived the first part of 
his life on his oAvn clearing in one of the Western forests. 
To this day, he can’t talk long, without showing, in one 
way or another, that his old familiarity with the trees slill 
keeps its jdaco in liis memory, lie looked hard at Miss 
Meliicimt,. under his shaggy old white eyebrows; and I 
heard him whisper to himself, ‘ Ah, dear mo! Anoilier of 
The Fallen Leaves ! ’ I knew what ho mount. The people 
who Ixave drawm blanks in the loltery of life— the people 
who have toiled hard after liappiness, and have gathered 
nothing but disappointment and sorrow; the friendless 
and the lonely, ilio wounded and the lost - those are the 
])e(qdo whom our good Elder Brother calls The Fallen 
Leaves. I like the saying myself; it’s a lender way of 
s])eaking of our poor feilow-creatu res who are down in the 
world.” 

He paused for a moment, looking out thoughtfully over 
ilio vast void of sea and sky. A passing shadow of sadness 
clouded his bright young face. The two elder men looked 
at him in silence, feeling (in widely diiferont ways} the 
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same compassionato intorost. What was the life that lay 
before hini? And-^God help him I — what would he do 
with it? 

“ Whoro did I leave off? ” ho asked, rousing himsolf 
suddenly. 

“ You left Miss Melliccnt, sir, in the Common Boom — 
tlio venerable oitizon with the white eyebrows being 
suitably engaged in moralizing on her.” In those terms 
fho evor-roady Eufus sef the story going again. 

“ Quito right,” Amolius resumed. “ There she was, 
poor thing, a little thin timid creature, in a white dress, 
with a black scarf over her shoulders, trembling and 
wondering in a l ooin full of strangers. The Tlldor Brother 
took her by the hand, and kissed her on the forehead, and 
bade her heartily welcome in the name of the Community. 
Then the women followed his example, and the men all 
shook hands with her. And then our chief put the threo 
questions, which ho is l.»ound to address to all new arrivals 
when they join us : * Do you come hove of your own free 
will? Do you bring with 3?’ou a written roeoinmcndafion 
fjom one of our brethren, which satisfies us that wo do no 
wrong to ouT'solvos or to others in icceiving you ? Do you 
understand that you are not bound to us by vows, and 
that you are free to leave us again if the life hero is not 
agreeable to you?” Matters being settled so far, tlio 
reading of the Buies, and the renaltios imposed for break- 
ing thorn, came next. Some of the Biilos you know 
already; others of smaller importance I needn’t trouble 
you with. As for the Penalties, if you incur the lighter 
ones, you are subject to ])ublio relmko, or to isolation for 
a time from the social life of tlio Oommuuity. If you 
incur the heavier ones, you are either sent out into tho 
world again for a given period, to return or not as you 
please ; or you .Are struck off tho list of members, and 
expelled fur good and all. Suppose these preliminaries 
agreed to by Miss Melliccnt with silent subini.s.sion, and 
let us go on to tho close of tho ceremony' — the reading (»f 
tho Buies which settle the questions of Love and Mar- 
riage.” 

“Aha!” said Mr. Ilethcoto, “wo are coming to tho 
difficulties of the Community at last ! ” 

“Are wo also coming to Miss Melliccnt, sir?” Eufus 
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' inquired. “ As a citizen of free country in which I can 
Jove in one State, marry in another, and he divorced in a 
;^£ird, I am not interested in your Eiiles — I am interested 
in your Lady.” 

“The two are inseparable in this case,” Amelius 
answered gravely. “ If I am to speak of Miss Melliccnt, 
I must speak of tho Eulcs ; you will soon see why. Our 
Community becomes a despotism, gentlemen, in dealing 
with love and marriage. For example, it positively 
prohibits any mcinber afflicted with hereditary disease 
from marrying at all ; and it reserves to itself, in the 
case of every proposed mannage among us, tho right of 
permitting or forbidding it, in council. We can’t even 
fall in love with each other, without being bound, under 
penalties, to report it to the Elder Brother ; who, in his 
turn, communicates it to tho monthly council; who, in 
their turn, decide whether tho courtship may go on or 
not. That’s not tlie worst of it, even yet I In some cases 
— where wo haven’t tho slightest intention of falling in 
lovo with cadi other — tho governing body^akes the initia- 
tive. ‘ You two will do well to marry ; we see it, if you 
don't. Just think of it, will you?’ You may laugh; 
some of our happiest marriages have been made in that 
way. Our governors in council act , on an established 
principle ; hero it is in a nutshell. Tho results of ex- 
perience in tho matter of marriage, all over the world, 
show that a really wise choice of a husband or a wife is 
an cxcoptioii to tljc mlo ; and that husbands and wives in 
general would be happier together if their marriages were 
mtinagcd for them by competent advisers on either side. 
Laws laid down on such lines as these, and others equally 
strict, wliich I have not mentioned yet, wore not put in 
force, Mr. Hothcote, as you suppose, without serious diffi- 
culties —difflcul ties wliicli threatened the very existence of 
tho Comiiiuriity. But that was before my time. When 
I grow up, I found tho husbands and wives about me 
content 1 o acknowledge that the Eulos fulfilled the purpose 
with which they had been made — tho greatest hap]>iness 
of tho greatest number. It all looks very absurd, I dare 
si,y, from your point of view. But these queer regulations 
of ours ansAvelr tlio Christian test— -by their fruits 3 ’e shall 
know them. Our married people don’t live on separate 
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sides of the hoxieo; our children are all healthy; wife- 
beating is unknown among us; and tlio practice in our 
divorce court wouldn’t kbcp the most moderate lawyer on 
bread and cheese. Can you say as much for the success of 
the marriage laws in Europe ? I leave you, gentlemen, to 
form your own opinions.” 

Mr. licthcote declined to express an opinion. Eufus 
declined to resign his interest in the lady. “ And what 
did Miss Molliccnt say to it?” ho inquired. 

“She said somotliing that startled us all,” Amolius 
replied. “ When the Elder Brotlicr began to read the 
first words relating to love and marriage in the Book of 
Eules, she turned deadly pale ; and ro.se up in her ])laco 
with a sudden burst of courage or desperation — I don’t 
know which. ‘ Must you read that to me ? ’ she asked. 

* I have nothing to do, sir, "with love or maiTiage.* The 
Elder Brother laid a^ido liis Book of Eules. * If you are 
afflicted with an hereditary malady,’ ho said, ‘the doctor 
from the town will examine you, and re])ort to us.’ She 
answered, ‘I liavo no hereditary malady.* The Elder 
Brotlier took up his book again. ‘ In duo course of time, 
my dear, the Council will decide fur you, whether you arc 
to love and marry or not.’ And ho road the Eules. She 
sat down again, and hid her face in Ivor hands, and never 
moved or spoke until ho had done. The regular questions 
followed. Had she anytliing to say, in tlic way of objection ? 
Nothing ! In tliat case, would she sign the Eules ? Yes ! 
When the time came for supper, she excused herself, just 
like a child. * I feel very tired ; may I go to bed ? ’ The 
unmarried women in the same dormitory \vith her antici- 
pated some romantic confession wlien she grow used to 
her new friends. They proved to be wrong. ‘]\ry life 
has been one long disa])])ointmcnt,’ was all she said. You 
will do me a kindness if you will take mo as I am, aud 
not ask mo to talk about myself.’ There was nothing 
sulky or ungracious in the oxiu'cssion of her wish to keep 
her own secret. A kinder and sweeter woman — never 
thinking of herself, always oonsidorate of others—never 
lived. An accidental discovery made mo her chief friend, 
among the men : it turned out that her childhood had 
been passed, where my childhood had been passed, at 
Shfedficld Heath, in Buckinghamshire. ISlio was never 
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weary of consulting my Lo3dbli recollections, and com- 
paring them with her own. ‘ I lovo the place,’ she used 
to say ; * the only happy time of iiiy life was the time 
passed thoro.’ On my sacred word of honour, this was 
llio sort of talk that ])asscd ho tween ns, for week after 
week. What otlior talk cmdd pass between a man whoso 
one. and twentieth birthday was then near at hand, and 
a womfui who was close on mrty ? What conhl I do, when 
the poor, broken, disappointed creature met mo on the hill 
or by tlie river, and said, * You aro going out for a walk ; 
may I come 'svith you?’ I never attempted to intrude 
myself into hor confidence ; I never even asked her why 
she had joiiToTl iho Community. You see what is coming, 
don't you ? I never saw it. I didn’t know what it meant, 
when some of tho younger women, meeting us together, 
lookclT at me (not at her), and smiled maliciou8l3^ My 
stupid cj'GS wore opened at last by the woman who slept 
hx the next bod to her in tho dormitory — a w'oman old 
enough to I'o my mother, who took caro of mo when I was 
a child at Tadmor. SIio stop])ed mo one morning, on my 
way to iisli in tljo river. ‘Amelius,’ she said, ‘don’t go 
to tlio fisliing-houso ; Mellicont is waiting for 3*011.’ I 
stared at her in astonishment. She Indd up her finger at 
me : ‘ Take caro, you foolish boy 1 You aro drifting into 
a false position as fast as you can. Have j'^ou no suspicion 
of what is going 011 ? ’ I looked all round 1110, in search 
C)f what was going on. Nothing out of the common was 
to be seen aii^^wliero. ‘What can you possibly mean?* 
] asked. ‘You will only laugh at me, if I teH,.you,’ she 
said. 1 laomised not to laugh. She too looked all round 
her, as if she was afraid of somebod}" being near enough to 
hear us ; nml then she let out tho secret. ‘ Amelius, ask 
fur a hnliMa^'* — and leave us for a wliih?. Mcllicent is in 
lo 'c with .ynii,’ ” 
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CHAPTER IT. 

Amelius looked at his companions, in eomo doubt whether 
they would presorvo their gravity at this critical point in 
his story. They both showed him that his apprehensions 
Wore well founded. ITo was a little hurt, and ho instantly 
revealed it. “ X own to my shame that I hurst out laugh- 
ing myself,” he said. “ But you two gentlemen are older 
and wiser than I am. I didn’t expect to find you just as 
ready to laugh at poor Sliss Mellicent as I was.” 

Mr. llothcote declined to bo reminded of his duties as 
a middle-aged gentleman in this , backhanded..anau2Kir. 
“ Gently, Amelius ! You can’t expect to persuade us that 
a laughable thing is not a thing to bo laughed at. A 
woman eloso on forty who falls in lovo with a young 
fellow of twciity-onc ” 

“ Is a laughable circnmsianco,” Rufus interposed. 

Whereas a man of ffU'ty who fancies a yemng woman of 
twenty-one is all in tho order of Nature, The men have 
settled it so. But why tho w’omen are to give up so much 
6(/orier than tho moii is a question, sir, on which I have 
long wished to hoar the sentiments of tho women thom- 
solvcs.” 

Mr. Iletlicoto dismissed the sentiments of the women 
with a wave of his hand, “Let us hear the rest of it, 
Amelius.. Of course you w*ent on to tho fishing-houso V 
And of course you found I^Iiss Mellicent there?” 

‘SSho came to the door to meet me, much as usual,” 
Amelius resmned, “and suddenly checked herself in tho 
act of shaking Lauds with me. I can only suppose slio 
saw Bomothing in my fiwo that startled her. Uow it 
happened, I can’t say ; but I felt my good spirits forsake 
•me tho moment I found myself in her presence. I doubt 
if she had ever seen me so serious befoi-c. ‘Have I 
otfondod you ? * sho asked. Of course, I denied it ; but I 
failed to satisfy her. Sho began to tremble, ‘ Has some- 
body j^id something against me? Are j'ou -weary of my 
company ? ’ Those were tho next quf*stions. It w'as useless 
to say No* Some peryerse distrust of mo, or some dosj^air 
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of herself, overpowered her on a sudden. She sank down 
on the floor of the fishiug-house, andJj>ogan to cry — not a, 
good hearty , of Icais; a silent, miserable, resigned 
sort of crying, as if she had lost all claim to he pitied, and 
ail right to feel wounded or hurt. I was so distressed, 
that I thought of nothing but consoling her. I meant 
well, and I acted like a fool. A sensible man would have 
lilted her up, I suppose, and Ipjt her to herself. I lifted 
her up, and put my arm round her waist. She looked at 
ino as I did it. For just a moment, I declare she became 
twenty years younger ! She blushed as I have never tcou 
a woman blush be fore or since — tlio colour flowed all over 
her nock as well as her face. Ijoforo I could say a word, 
she caught hold of my liand, and (of all the confusing 
things in the \vorld I) kissed it. ‘ No ! ’ s3)0 cried, * don’t 
despise mo! don’t hiugli at me! Wait, and Lear what my 
life has been, and then you will understand why a little 
kindness overpowers mo.’ She 3o(»kod round the comer of 
tlio lisliingdioii.so sus]>icion>ly. ‘I don’t want anybody 
else to hear us,’ slio said ; ‘ all the ]»rido isn’t beaten out of 
me yol*. Como to tbo lake, and row me about in tho boat.* 
I took her out in the boat. Nobody could bear us cer- 
tainly ; but she furgot, and 1 hugut, tliut anybody might 
SCO us, and that appearances on tho lake might lead to 
fahe concluhions on shore.” 

Mr. Hothcoto and Eufus exchangt*.d significant looks. 
They had not forgutton tho Eules of tlio Community, when 
two of its moinliors showed a preference for each other’s 
society. 

Amelins proceeded. “Well, there \vo wore on tho 
lake. I jifiddled with the oars, and sluropened her whole 
heart 1o me. Her troubles had begun, in a very common 
way, with her molbor’s death and her father’s second 
marriage. She had a brother and a sister — tho sister 
married to a German merchant, settled in New York ; the 
brother comfortably established as a sbeop-farmer in 
Australia. So, you soe, she wa^-? alone at home, at tho 
mercy of tho step-mother. I don’t understand those cases 
myself; but 1 'cc‘plo who do, tell me that tboi'o are geneially 
faults on both sides. To make imittcis worse, they w’eio 
a poor family ; the one rich relative being a sister of tho 
first wife, who disapproved of tho widower marrying again, 
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and never entered the house afterwards. Well, the stop- 
nothor had a sharp^ tongue, and Melllccnt was the first 
person to feel the sling- of it. She was reproached with 
being an oncnm])rance on her father, when she ought to 
be doing something for herself. There was no need to 
repeat those harsh words. The next day she answered an 
advertisement. Before the week vras ovcj*, she was earning 
her bread as a daily governess.” 

Here Rufus stopped the narrative, having an interest- 
ing question to put, “Might I inquire, sir, what her 
salary was ? ” 

“TJiirt.y pounds a year,” Aniolins replied. “Slio was 
cut t(?acliing from nine o’clock to tw(» — and then went 
homo again,” 

“ There seems to be nothing to complain of in that, as 
salaries go,” Mr. Hcthcoto remarked. 

“ Sho mado no complaint,” Amelius rejvdned. “ Sho 
was satisfied with her salary ; but she wasn’t satisfied 
with her life. The moek little woman grew down- 
right angry when slio sj^oko of it. ‘ 1 had no reason 
to complain of my employers,’ sho said. ‘I was civilly 
treated and punctually peaid ; but J never made fri(?nds of 
thorn. I tried to make friends of the children ; and some- 
times I thought I had sncccod(rd — but, oh dear, when they 
were idle, and I was obliged to keep them to tlioir Icskohh, 
I soon found how little hold I had on the love that I 
wanted them to give me. AVo seo children in books who 
are perfect little angels ; nc.ver envious or greedy or sulky 
or deceitful ; always the same sweet, pious, tender, grate- 
ful, innocent creatures — and it has been my mi.stbrtnno 
never to meet with tlwi, go where I might ! It is a iiard 
world, Amelius, tho world that I Jiavo lived in. 1 don’t 
think there are such miserable lives anywdicro as tho lives 
Jed by tho poor middle classes in England. From year’s 
end to year’s end, the one dreadful struggle to keoi) up 
appearances, and tho heart-breaking monotony of an exist- 
enco without change. We lived in the back street of a 
cheap suburb. I declare to you we had but one amuse- 
ment in the whole long weary year — tho annual concert 

clergyman got up, in aid of his schools. The rest of 
tho teaching for tho first half of^ the day, 

^^•^ocdlework for tho young family for the other half. 
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' fatlicr had religions scruples ; he prohibited theatres, 
ho prohibited dancing and light reading; ho even pro- 
hibited looking in at the shop -windoM-s, because we had 
no money to spare and they tempted us to buy. Ho went 

Inisiuess in the morning, and came back at night, and 
ft‘ll asleej) after dinner, and woke up and read i)rayer8 — 
ai*d next day to business and back, and sleeping and wak- 
in.'- and reading prayers— and no break in it, week after 
AN\:ck, month after munth, except on Sunday, wdiich was 
always the same vSandaj’^ ; the same church, the same 
^t‘rvie(S the same dinner, the same book of sermons in the 
evening. Even when we had a fortnight once a year at 
tlic seaside, avc always Avent to the same place and lodged 
in tlio saiiH^ elioap house. The few friends Ave had led 
just the same lives, and Avcrc beat(;n doAvn flat by just the 
same nnnjotony. All the Avoinon soonicd to submit to it 
covitciuoriy except ni}’’ miserable self. T Avanted so litllc! 
Only a, changt^ now and then ; only a little sympathy 
A\ hv’i I Ac i.s Mjy and sick at heart ; nily somebody whom 
I o.'.}}]d ioid serA'o, and be rcwarde<l Avilli a smile and 
a, kind Avord in return. iSLitliors shook tlioir lie.ads, and 
datiglifois laiigliod at me. Have avc i»ino to bo sonti- 
ineobil fhivcu’t wo cnougli to do, darning •'•lul mending, 
niiu turning oiir dresses, and making the- .1 last as long 
as possible, and keeping tlio children clean, and dc«ing the 
Avashing at homo — and tea and sugar rising, and my 
hns])anu grumblii-g every week Avhen I have to ask him 
for the house-money. Oh, no more of it ! no more of itl 
IV-ophi meant foi better things all ground down to the same 
sordid and selfish level — is Ibat a ]»lefisant sight to contem- 
plate? 1 shudder when I think of the last twenty years 
of my life 1 ’ 'i^iat’s wliat she (vunplaincd ot, Mr. Heth- 
coto, in the solitary middle of tho lake, with nobody but 
rao to licar her.” 

“ In my country, sir,” Eufus remarked, “ tho Lecture 
Bureau would have provided for her amusomeut, on 
economical terms. And I reckon, if a married life AA'ould 
fix her. she miglit Lave tried it among Us by way of a 
change.” 

“ That/s the saddest part of tho story,” said Amelins. 

“ There came a time, only tAvo years ago, Avhoii her 
prospects changed hir tho bctler. Ilor riib aunt ^her 
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laotlier’s sister) died ; and — ^\vhat do you think ? — ^leffc her 
a legacy of six thousand pounds. There was a gleam of 
sunshine in heir, life ! The. poor teacher was an heiress in 
a small way, with her fortune at her own disposal. They 
had something like a festival at homo, for the first time ; 
presents to evoryhody, and kissings and congratulations, 
and new drosses at last. And, more than that, another 
wonderful event happened before long. A gentleman 
made his appearance in the family circle, with an interest- 
ing object in view — a gentleman, who had called at the 
house in which she hap])ciicd to bo employed as teacher at 
tho time, and had seen her occupied with her pupils. Ho 
had kept it to himself, to be sure, but he had secretly 
admired her from that moment — an«l nowit had come out ! 
Sho had never had a lover heforo; mind that. And Jio 
was a remarkably bandsomo man : dressed beautifully, and 
sang and played, and wa^ so liumble and devoted \s iili it 
all. Do you think it wonderful that sho said Yes, when 
• ho proposed to marry her ? I don’t think it wonderful at 
all. For the first fow weeks of the courtshiji, the sunshine 
was brighter than ever. Then tho clouds ])egan to rise. 
Anonymous letters came, describing the liandsomo gentle- 
man (seen under his fair surface) as nothing less than a 
scoundrel. Sho tore up the letters indignantly — sho was 
too delicate oven to show them to him. Signed letters 
cam© next, addressed to her father by an uncle and an 
aunt, both containing one and tho same warning : “ If 
your daughter insists on having him, toll licr to take caru 
of her money.” A few days later, a visitor arrived — a 
brother, who sjioke out more plainly still. As an hoiujur- 
able man, he could not hear of what was going on, without 
making tho painful confession that his brotlier \vas for- 
bidden to enter liis house. That said, ho washed liis 
hands of all further responsibility. You two know tho 
world, you will guess how it ended. Quarrels in the 
household ; tlio poor middle-aged woman, living in her 
fool’s paradise, blindly trtlo to her lover ; convinced that 
lie was foully wronged; frantic when ho declared that ho 
not connect himself with a family which suspected 
All, I have no patience when I think of it, and I 
t I never begun to tell the story I Do you 

what he did? Sho was free of course, at her age, to 
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Idocido for liersolf; there was no , controlling her. The 
|wedding-day was fixed. Her father had declared ho 
jWould not sanction it ; and her step-mother kept him to 
pis word. She went alone to the church, to meet her 
promised husband. He never appeared ; ho deserted her, 
mercilessly deserted her — after she had sacrificed her own 
^relations to him — on her wedding-day. She was taken 
homo insensible, and had a brain fever. The doctors 
declined to answer for her life. Her father thought it time 
to look at her banker’s pass-book. Out of her six thousand 
pounds she had privately given no less than four thousand 
to the scoundrel who had deceived and forsaken her 1 Not 
a month afterwards ho married a young girl — with a 
fortune, of course. Wo read of such things in newspapers 
and books. But to have them brought homo to one, after 
living one’s own life among, honest pco 2 )lo — I toll you it 
stupefied mo ! ” 

llo said no more. Below them in tho calun, voices 
were laughing and talking, to a clioorful aceoinpanimcnt 
of clattering knives and forks. Around them s])i‘ead tho 
exultant glory of sea and sky. All that they heard, all 
that they saw, was cruelly out of harmony with the 
miserable story which had just reached its end. With 
one accord the throo men roso and paced tlie deck, fooling 
physically tho same need of some movemcint to lighten 
their spirits. With one accord they waited a little, before 
tho narrativo was resumed. 


CHAPTER V, 

Sin. TTetiicotk was tho first to speak again. 

“ .1 can understand tho p)uor creature’s motive in 
joining your Community,” ho said. “ To a person of any 
sensibility hor .position, among such relatives as yon 
describe, must havo been simply unendurable after what 
had happened. How did she hear of Tadmor and the 
Socialists?” 

“ She had read one of our books,” Amelins answered ; 
“ and she had hor married sister at New York to go to. 
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Thcso kissings in a wood ? *’ suggested Eufas. “ In 
my country, sir, wo do ..not regard kii<sing, in or out of a 
wood, in the light of a sliamoful proocoding. Quite tlio 
contraiiy, I do assure you/* 

Arapliiis recovorod his . temper. The discussion w^as 
becoming too ridiculous to be endured by the unfortunate 
person who was the object of it. 

“Pon’t let us make mountains out of molehills,” ho 
said. “1 did kiss her — there! A W’oman pressing the 
prettiest little purse you ever saw into your hand, and 
wishing you many happy returns of the day with the 
tears in her eyes, — should like to know what else 
was to be done but to kiss her. Ah, yes, smooth out 
your newspaper report, and have another look at it 1 Sho 
did rest her heiad on my shoulder, poor soul, and sho did. 
say, ‘Oh,, Amclius, I thought iny heart w^ib, turned to 
stouc ; feel liciw you have made it t)cat !'* When I re- 
membered what she had told mo in the boat, I declare to 
God I almost Imrst out crying^ myself— it w'as so iunoceut 
and so pitiful.” 

Rufus held out his hand with true American cordiality. 
“I do assure you, sir, I meant no harm,” ho said. “Tlio 
right grit is in you, and no mistake— and there goes the 
iiew^spaper 1 ” Ho rolled up the slij), and llung it^over- 
board. ’ 

Mr. Ilethcoto nodded his entire approval of this pro- 
ceeding. Amelius went on with his story. 

“ I’m near the end now,” he said. “ If I had knowm it 
would have taken so long to tell — never mind ! We got 
out of the w'^ood at last, Mr. Rufus ; and wo left it without 
a suspicion that "wo had been watched. I was prudent 
enough (when it ^vas too late, you w’ill say) to suggest to 
her that. wo had bolter be careful for the future, instead 
of taking it seriously, sho laughed. ‘ Have you altered 
your mind, since you wrote to mo?* I asked. ‘ To bo sure 
I have,’ she said. ‘ AVhen I wrote to you 1 forgot the 
difference between your ago and mine. Nothing that we 
do will bo taken soiiously. I am afraid of their laughing, 
at mo, Amelius ; but I am afraid of nothing else.* I did 
my best to undeceive her. I told her plainly that people 
unequjilly„matph©d.,in years — ^womcn older than men, as 
well as, men older than women— wore not .unepmmonly 
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Tho council only looked to thoir 
being well suited in other ways, and declined to trouble 
itself about tho question of ago. I don’t think I produced 
■much effect ; she scorned, for once in her life, poor thing, 
to be too happy to look beyond the passing momeiit. 
Besides, there was the birthday festival to keep her mind 
from dwelling on doubts and fears that were not agreeable 
to her. And tho next day there was another event to 
occupy our attention — ^tho arrival of tho lawyer’s letter 
from London, with the announcement of my inlieritanco 
on coming of age. It was settled, as you know, that I 
was to go out into tho world, and to judge for myself ; but 
the date of my departure was not fixedf Two days later, 
tho storm that had been gathering for weelcs past burst on 
iis — we were cited to appear before tho council to answer 
:for an infraction of the Eules. Everything that I have 
[confessed to you, and somo things besides that I have kejjt 
1 to, myself, lay formally inscribed on a sheet of pa})er placed 
on tho council table— and pijincd to tho sheet of paper was 
MeUlccnt’s letter to me, found in my room. I took tho 
i whole blame oii myself, and insisted on being confronted 
f with tho unknown person who had informed against us. 
Tho council mot this by a question : — ‘ Is Iho information, 
ill any particular, false?’ Neither of us could deny that it 
was, in every i)ariicular, true. Hearing this, the council 
decided that there was no need, on our own showing, to 
confront us with the informer. From that day to this, I 
have never known who tho spy was. Neither Mcllicent 
nor I had an enemy in tho Communit 3 \ Tlie girls who 
had seen ns on tho lake, and somo other members who had 
met us togetlier, only gave their evidence on compulsion — 
and oven then they prevaricated, they were so fond of ns 
and so sorry for us. After w'aitiiig a day, the governing 
bod>' pronounced their judgment, Thcdi' duty was pre- 
^ smibod to them bj the Bulcs, We were sentenced to six 
months’ absence from the Community ; to return or not as 
wo pleased. A hard sentence, gentlemen — whatever we 
may think of it — to homeless and friendless people, to the 
PaPen Leaves that had drifted to Tadmor. In my case it 
had been already arranged that I was to leave. After 
fwhat had happened, my departure was made compulsory 
in four and twenty houis ; and I was forbidden to return, 
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until the date of my sentence had expired. In Mollicent’s 
case they wore still more strict. They wo aid not trust 
her to travel by herself. A female meinber of the Com- 
munity was appointed to accompany her to the house of 
her married sister at New York : she was ordered to he 
ready for the journey by sunrise the next morning. AVe 
both understood, of course, that the object of this was to 
prevent our travelling together. They might have saved 
themselves the trouble of putting obstacles in our way.” 

“ So far as You were concerned, I suppose?*' said ^Ir. 
Ilethcote. 

“ So far as She was concerned also,’* Amelius 
answered. 

“How did she take it, sir?” Eefus inquired. 

“AVith a composure fliat astonished us all,” said 
Amelius. “AVc had anticipated tears and entroalios for 
mercy. She stood up perfectly calm, far calmer than I 
was, with her head turned towards mo, and her eyes rest- 
ing quietly on my lace. Jf 3"ou can iiiuigino a woman 
W'liose whole being was absorbed in looking into the 
future; seeing what no mortal creature about her saw; 
sustained by hopes that no mortal creature about her could 
share — 3^011 ma3^ see her as J did, when she heard lier 
sentence pronounced. The memhers of the Coinmunity, 
accustomed to take leave of aii erring hrotlior or sister 
with loving and merciful vrords, -were all more or less 
distressed as the.y hade lier farewell. Alost of the women 
were in tears as tliny kissed her. Tlmy said the same 
kind words to her over and over again. ‘ W’e arc lu artily 
Sony for 3'ou, dear; we shall all he glad to welcome you 
back.* They sang our customary hymn at parting — 
and broke down before they got to the end. It was .s 7 *e 
who consoled ihem ! Not once, through all that melancholy 
ceremony, did she lose her strange composure, lier rapt 
mysterious look. I was the last to say farewell; and I 
own I couldn’t trust myself to speak. She held 1113’' baud 
in hers. For a moment, her face lighted up softly^ with a 
ra(liijPLt_sraiIe — then the strange preoccupied expression 
flowed over lier again, like shadow over a light. Her 
eyes, still looking into mine, seemed to look beyond me. 
She spoke low, in sad steady tones. ‘Be comforted, 
Amelius ; the end is not yet,’ She put her hands on my 
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head, and drew it down to her. ‘ You will come hack to 
me,’ she whispered— and kissed mo on the forehead, before 
them all, AVhen I looked up again, she was gone. I have 
neither seen her nor heard from her since. It’s all told, 
gentlemen — and some of it has distressed ino in the telling. 
Ijct mo go away for a minute by myself, and look at the 
sea.” * 



BOOK THE SECOND, 


AMELIU8 IN LONDON. 

CHArTER L 

Oh, Enfus Dingwell, it is sucli a rainy day! Anil tljo 
London street which I look out on from my hotel window 
presents such a diriy and such a miscrahlo view I Do you 
know, I liardly feel like the same Amelins who promised 
to write to you when you left the steamer at Queenstown. 
My spirits are sinking ; I hegin to f<‘el old. Am I in tho 
right state of mind to tell you what are my first impres- 
sions of London? l^crhaps I may alter my opinion. At 
present (this is hetween muvclvcH), I don't like London or 
London people— excepting two ladies, who, in very dillerent 
ways, have interested and charmed me. 

Who are tho ladies? I must tell you what I hoard 
about them from Mr. lloilicoto, before I present them to 
you on my own responsibility. 

After you left us, I found the last day of the voyage to 
Liverpool dull enough. Mr, Ilethcoto did not seem to foci 
it in the same way : on the contrary, he grow more 
familiar and confidential in his talk with me. lie has 
some of tho English stiffness, you sec, and your American 

E ace was a little too fast for him. On our last night on 
oard, wo had some more conversation about tho Farnabys. 
You were not interested enough in tho subject to attend 
to what he said about them while you were with us ; but 
if you are to bo introduced to the ladies, you must bo 
interested now. Let mo first inform you that Mr. and Mrs. 
ramal>y have no children ; and let mo add that they have 
adopted the daughter and orphan child of Mrs. Farnaby’s 
aster. This sister, it seems, died”* many years ago, sur- 
viving her husband for a few months only. To complete 
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tlio story of tlio past, death lias also taken old Mr. Ronald, 
the founder of the stationer’s business, and bis wife, Mrs. 
Farnaby’s niother. Dry facts these— I don’t deny it; but 
there is soinetking-inoro interesting to follow. I have 
next to toll you how Mr. ITethcote first became acfiuainted 
with Mrs. Famab3^ Now, Rufus, wo aro coming to some- 
thing romantic at last ! 

It is somo time since Mr. Ilethcote ceased to perform 
his clerical duties ; owing to a malady in the throat, which 
made it painful for him .to take his place in the reading 
desk or the pulpit. IIis last curacy attached him to a 
church at the West-end of London ; and here, one Sunday 
evening, after ho had pi’eachcd the sermon, a lady in 
trouble came to him in the vestry for spiritual advice and 
consolalioii. She was a regular attendant at the church, 
and something wdiich he had said in that evening’s sermon 
had deepl)^ affected her. Mr. Ilethcote spoke wdth her 
afterwards on many occasions at home. lie felt a sincere 
interest in lier, but ho disliked her husband ; and, wben 
he gave up his curacy, he ceased to j^>ay visits to the bouse. 
As to what Mrs. Farnaby’s troubles w*ero, I can toll you 
nothing. Mr. ILddicoto spoke very gravely and sadly 
when he told mo that the subject of liis conversations with 
her must bo ke]>t a secret. “I donbt wliether you and 
Mr. Fariiaby will get on well together,” he said to mo; 
“ but I shall be astonished if you are not favourably im- 
pressed by his wdfi: and her niece.” 

Tliis was all I knew when I presented my letter of in- 
troduction to Mr, Farnaby at his place of business. 

It was a grand stone building, with great plate-glass 
wdndow .s — ab renew- od and improved, they told mo, since 
old Mr. Ronald’s time. My. letter .and my card went into 
an office at the back, and I followed them after a while. 
A lean^ hard, middle-sized man, buttoned up light in a 
black frock-coat, received mo, holding my written intro- 
duction open in his hand. Ho I) ad a ruddy complexion 
not commonly seen in Londoaiers, 'So far aa my experience 
goes. His iron-gray hair and whiskers (especially the 
Whiskers) wore in wonderfully fine order — ^as carefully 
oiled and combed as if he bad -just coma out of a barber’s 
shop. 1 had ..hoen in., the uiorning to the. Zoological 
Gardens i his oyos, when he lifted thorn from the letter to 
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me, reminded mo of the eyes of llio eagles — glassy and 
cruel. I have a fault that I can’t cure myself of : I like 
people, or dislike them, at first sight, without knowing, in 
either case, whether they deserve it or n(tt. In tlie one 
moment when our eyes first met, I Mt the devil in me. In 
plain English, I hated Mr. Farnaby I 

“Good morning, sir,” ho began, in a loud, harsh, 
rasping voice. “ The letter 3’'ou bring me takes me by 
surprise.” 

“ I thought the miter was an old friend of j^ours,” I 
said. 

“An old fiiend of mine,” IMr. Farnaby answered, 
“whose erro]*s I deplore. AViieii ho joined your Com- 
munity, I looked ui^on him as a lost man, I am surprised 
at his writing to me.” 

It is quite likely 1 was wrong, knowing nothing of tho 
usuages of society in England. I thought this reception 
of mo downright rude. I liad laid my hat on a chair ; 1 
took it up in iny hand again, and delivered a parting shot 
at tho brute with the oily whiskers. 

“ If I had known what you now tell mo,” I said, “ I 
sliould not have troubled 3'ou by presenting that letter. 
Good morning.” 

This didn’t in tho least offend him. A curious smile 
broke out on his face ; it widened his eyos, and it twitched 
up his mouth at one corner. Ho held out his band to stop 
mo. I waited, in case he felt bound to make an apolog}’'. 
Ho did nothing of tho sort — ho only made a remark. 

“ You are young and hasty,” he said. “ I may lament 
my friend’s extravagances, without failing on that account 
in what is duo to an old friendship. You arc probably 
not aware that wo have no sympathy in England with 
Socialists.” 

I hit him back again. “ In that case, sir, a little 
Socialism in England would do you no harm. We consider 
it a part of our duty as Christians to feci sympathy with 
all men who are honest in their convictions — no matter 
how mistaken (in our opinion) tho convictions may bo.” 
I rather thought I had liim there ; and I took up my hat 
again, to get off with the honours of victor^^ while I had 
the chance. 

I am sincerely ashamed of myscll^ Eufus, in telling 
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you all this. I ought to have given him back ** the soft 
answer that turnoth away wrath *' — my conduct was a dis- 
grace to my Community. What evi ] infliiAnpft wnw at 
^ork in mo? Was it the air of London? or was it a 
possessioiTof the devil ? 

lie stopped me for tho second time — not in the least 
disconcerted by what I had said to him. His inbrod-^ooiL- 
vktioiLiif ,Jlis.:own.s^ppri(Jri^y to a young adventurer like 
mo was really something magnificent to witness. He did 
mo justice — the Philistine-riiarisee did me justice ! Will 
you believe it ? He made liis remarks next on my good 
points, as if 1 had been a young bull at a prize-cattlo- 
sliow. 

“ Excuse me for noticing it,” he said. “ Your manners 
are ]>ci'fectly gcnflcuianlike, and yon speak English with- 
out any accent. And yet 5 "ou have been brought up in 
America. What does it mean ? ” 

I grow worse and worse — I got downright sulky now, 
“ I suppose it moans,” I answered, “ that some of us, in 
America, cultivate ourselves as w^ell as our land. Wo 
hfivo our books and music, though you seem to think wo 
only have our axes and spades. Englishmen don’t claim 
a monopoly of g(jod manners at Tadraor, We see no 
difl'erence between an American gentleman and an English 
gentleman. And as for speaking English with an accent, 
the Americans accuse us of doing that.” 

He smiled again. “ How very absurd ! ” he said, with 
a superb compassion for tho benighted Americans. By 
this time, I si;s])cct he began to feel that ho had had 
(juough of me. lie got rid of mo with an invitation. 

“ I sliall JO glad to receive you at my private resi- 
dence, and introduce you to my wife And her niece — our 
adopted daughter. Tlicre is the address. AVo have a few 
friends to dinner on Saturday next, at seven. Will you 
give us the pleasure of your company? ” 

AVo aro all aware tliat there is a distinction between 
civility and cordiality; but I myself never knew how 
wide that distinction might bo, until Mr, Farnaby invited 
me to diiiiior. If I had not been curious (after what Mr. 
Hethcotc had told mo) to see Mrs. Farnaby and her niece, 
1 sbonld cer.lanily.havn.Blippad.Qiit,oLiiaimga^ci^ As 
it was, I promised to dine with Oily-AVhiskors, 
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IIo put his hand into mino at parting. ^ It folt .as 
moistly cold as a dead fish, ^ After getting out again into 
tho street, I turned . into tho first tavern I passed, and 
ordered a drink. Shall I tell you what else I did ? I 
went into the lavatory, and off jny 

hand. (N.B. — If I had behaved in this way at TadmoiC I 
should have been punished with tlie lighter penalty — 
taking my meals by m3’'self, and being fenbidden to enter 
the Common llooin for eight and forty hours.) I feel I 
am getting wickeder and wickeder in London — have 
half a mind to join you in Ireland. What does Tom Moore 
say of his countrymen — he ought to know, I suppose ? 
“!For though they love woman and golden store: Sir 
Knight, they love honour and virtue more ! They must 
have been all Socialisls in Tom Moore’s time. Just the 
place for mo. 


I havo b(S0n obliged to wait a little. A dense fog has 
descended on us by way of variety. With a stinking c 'al 
fire, with tho gas lit and tho curtains drawn at half-past 
eleven in the forenoon, I feel that I am in my own country 
again at last, ratieiice, my friend — patience! I am 
coining to tho ladies. 

Entering Mr. Farnaby's private residence on the 
appointed day, I became acquainted with one more of the 
innumerable insincerities of modern English life. Wliou 
a man asks you to dine with him at seven o’clock, in other 
countries, ho moans what he says. In England, ho means 
half-past seven, and sometimes a quarter to eight. At 
seven o’clock I was tho only person in Mr. Farnaby’s 
drawing-room. At ton minutes’ past seven, Mr. Farnal)y 
made liis appparance, I, had a good mind to take hjs place 
in tho middle of the hearth-rug, and say, “ Farnaby, I am 
glad to see you.” But I looked at his whiskers ; and thnf 
said to mo,, as plainly as words could speak, Better not 1 ’* 

In five minutes more, Mrs. Farnaby joined us. 

I wish I was a practised author — or, no, I would ratlier, 
for tho moment, bo a competent portrait-painter, and send 
you Mrs. Faniaby’s likeness enclosed. IIow I am to 
describe her in words, I really don’t know. My dear 
fellow, she almost frightened mo. I never before saw mok 
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a woman; I iicvot expect to soe such a woman again. 
TJiero was notliing in her figure, or in her way of moving, 
that produced this iinj)re6J3iou on me — she is little and fat, 
Hjad walks with a firm, licavy stop, like the step of a man. 
Her face is what 1 want to make, you see as plainly as I 
saw it myself : it was her face that startled mo. 

So;far as I can protend to judg-e, she must have been 
pretty, in a plump healthy way, when sh^^jvas y()ung. 1 
declare I hardly know wdiether she is pretty now. 
She certainly has no marks or wrinkles ; her hair eitlicr 
has no gray in it, or is too light to show the gray. She 
has preserved her fair complexion ; perhaps w'ith art to 
assist it — I can’t say. As for her lips — I am not sj)eakmg 
disrespectfully, I am only describing them truly, when I 
say that they invito kisses in spite of her. In two words, 
though she has been married (as I know from what one of 
the guests told me after dinner) for sixteen years, she 
would be still an irresistible little woman, but for the one 
startling drawback of her eyes. Don’t mistake me. In 
themselves, they are large, well-opened blue eyes, and 
may at one tiivie have been the chief attraction in her face. 
But now there is an exxmession of suffering in them — 
lung, unsolacod suiTcring, as I believe — so despairing and 
BO dreadful, that she really made my heart ache when 1 
looked at her. I will swear to it, that woman lives in 
some secret hcdl of her own making, and lungs for the 
release of death; and is so inv^toratoly lull of bodily lifj 
and strength, that she. may carry her Burden with her to 
tl)e utmost verge- pf life, lam digging the pen into the 
paper, I ’feel this so strongly, and 1 am so wrctcliedly in- 
competent to express niy feeling. Can you imagine a 
diseased mind, imprisoned in a healthy body ? I don’t 
care what doctors or books may say — ^it is that, and 
notning else. Nothing else will solve the mystery of the 
smooth face, the fleshy figure, the firm stej), the muscular 
grip of her baud wdion she gives it to you — and the soul 
in torment that looks at you all the while out of her eyes^ 
It is useless to toll me that such a contradiction as this can- 
not exist. I have seen the woman ; and she does exist. 

Oh yes ! I can fancy you grinning over my letter — *1 
can hoar you saying to yOui^elf, “ Where did, he .pick up 
his experience, I wonder ? ” I have' no experience— I only 
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have something that sems mo instead of it, and I don’t 
know what. The Elder Brother, at Tadmor, used to say 
it was sympathy. But he is a sentimentalist. 

Well, Mr. Farnahy presented me to his wife— and then 
walked away as if ho was sick of us both, and looked out 
of the window. 

For some reason or other, IMrs. Farnahy seemed to ho 
surprised, for the moment, by my personal apj^earance. 
Her husband had, very likely, not told her how young 1 
was. She got over her momentary astonishment, and, 
signing to me to sit by her on the sofa, said the necessary 
words of welcome — evidently thinking of something else 
all the time. Tlie strange miserable eyes looked over my 
shoulder, instead of looking at me. 

“Mr. Farnaby tolls me you liavo been living in 
America.” 

The tone in which she spoke was curiously (juict and 
monotonous. I have heard such tones, in the Far West, 
from lonely settlors without a neighbouring soul to speak 
to. Has Mrs. Farnaby no neighbouring soul to spoak to, 
except at dinner-parties ? 

“ You arc an Englishman, are you not ? ” sho w^ent on. 

I said Yes, and cast abou t in my mind for something 
to say to her. Sho saved me the trouble by making mo 
the victim of a complete series of questions. This, as I 
afterwards discovered, was her way of finding conversation 
for strangers. Have you over met with absent-minded 
])eoplc,to whom it is a relief to ask questions mechanically, 
without feeling the slightest interest in the answers ? 

She began. “ Whore did you live in America?” 

“ At Tadmor, in the »Stato of Illinois.” 

“ What sort of place is Tadmor ? ” 

I described the place as well as I could, under the cir- 
. ciimsianccs. 

“ What made you go to Tadmor? ” 

It was impossible to reply to this, without speaking of 
the Community. Feeling that tho subject was not in the 
least likely to interest her, I spoke as briefly as I could. 
To my .astonishment, I evidently began to interest her 
from that moment. The series of questions wont on— 
but now she not only listened, she was eager for tho 
answers. 
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Aro tliero any women among you ? ** 

Nearly as many women as men.” 

Anotlier change I Over the weary misery of her eyes 
there flashed a bright look of interest which completely 
transformed them. Her articulaliou even quickened when 
she put her next question. 

“Are any of the women friendless creatures, who came 
to you from England ? ” 

“ Yes, some of them.” 

I thought of Melliccnt as I spoke. Was this new 
interest that I had so innocently aroused, an interest in 
Melliccnt? Her next question only added to my por- 
[doxity. Her next question x>roved that guess had 
completely iailed to hit the niark. 

“Are there any yovng women among them ? ” 

Mr. Farnaby, standing with his back to us thus far, 
suddenly turiK^d and looked at her, when she inquired if 
there wxu'o “ } oung ” women among ns, 

“ Oh yes,” I said. “ Mere girls.” 

She })'rciisedJio-neax.to mo that her knees touched mine. 
“How old?” she asked eagerly. 

Ml'. I’avnaby left the wdudow, 'svalkcd close uj) to the 
sofa, and doliherately interrupted us. 

“ Nasty muggy weather, isn’t it? ” ho said. “ I siqqiose 
the climate of America ” 

Mrs. Farnahy dclilieratcly interniptcd her husband, 
“ How old?” sho repeated, in a louder tone. 

I was bound, of course, to answer tlie lady of tho 
house. “ Some girls from eighteen to twenty. And some 
younger.” 

“ IJow much younger ? ” 

“Oh, from sixteen to seventeen.” 

Sho grew more and more excited ; sho j>osilively laid 
her hand on my arm in her eagerness to seeuro my atten- 
tion all to herself. “American girls or English?” she 
resumed, her fat, firm fingers closing on me wdth a 
tremulous grasp. 

“Shall you bo in towui in November?” said Mr. 
Farnaby, purposely intcrrujitiug us again, “ If you w'ould 
like to sec tho Lord Mayor’s Show ” 

Mrs. Farnahy impatiently shook me by the arm. 
“American girls or English?” she reiterated, more 
obstinately than over. 
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Mr. Farnal)y gave her one look. If ho conld have put 
her on the blazing firo and have burnt her up in an instant 
by an effort of will, I believe lie would have made the 
effort. He saw that I was observing him, and turned 
quickly from his wife to me. His ruddy face was m 
with suppiijfigfiiLi’ftge, My early annval had given Mrs. 
Fafnaby an opportunity of speaking to mo, which he had 
not anticipated in inviting mo to dinner. “ Come and see 
my pictures,” he said. 

His wife still hold me fast. Wluither ho liked it or 
not, I had again no choice but io answer her. ‘SSomo 
American girls, and some English,” I said. 

Her eyes opened wider and wider in unutterable expec- 
tation. She suddenly advanced her face so close to mine, 
that I felt her hot breath on luy checks as the next words 
burst their way through her lips. 

Bom in England ?” 

No. Born at Tadnior.” 

She dropped my arm. The light died out of her eyes 
in an instant. In some biconeoivable way, I had utterly 
destroyed some secret e.vi/ectation tliat she had fixed on 
mo. She actually left mo on the sofa, and took a chair on 
tlie opposite side of the fireidaco. ’ Mr, Faniaby, turning 
paler and paler, stepped np to her as she changed lier 
place. I rose to look at the j)ictures on the wall nearest 
to mo. You remarked tho exlraordinaay keenness of my 
sense of lioaring, while we were folio w-pa6Reiig(T.s on the 
steamship. When he stooped over her, and wliisj)crcd in 
her car, I heard him — though nearly tlio whole breadth 
of tho rc>oni was between us. “ You lioll-caW ” — that was 
what Mr. Farnaby said to his wdfo. 

The clock on tho mantelpiece struck the half-hour 
after seven. In quick succession, tho guests at tho dinner 
now entered tho room. 

I was so staggered by tho eatraoidinary scene of 
married life which I had just witnesi^d, that the guests 
produced only a very faint impression upon mo. My mind 
was absorbed in trying to find the true meaning of what 
I had seen knd heard. Was Mrs. Farnaby a little mad? 
I dismissed that idea as soon as it occurred to mo; nothing 
p that I had observed in her justified it. 1'hc truer conclu- 
y sion appeared to bo, that she was deeply interested in 
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some absent (and possibly lost) yonng creature ; whoso 
ago, judging by actions and tones which had siiffioiently 
revealed that j;)ark of the secret to mo, could not bo more 
than sixteen or seventeen ' years* How long had she 
cherished the hope of seeing* the girl, or hearing of her? 
It must have been, anyhow, a hope very deeply rooted, for 
she had been perfectly inbapablo of controlling herself 
when I had accidentally roused it. As for her husbnnd, 
there could bo no doubt that tho subject was not merely 
distasteful to hiniybiit so absolutely infuriating that ho 
could not even keep Ins temper in the preseiico of a third 
person invited to his house. Had ho injured the girl in any 
Avay? Was he responsible for her disappearance? Did 
his wife know it, or only suspect it? Who was the girl? 
What was tho secret of Sirs. Faniaby’s extraordinary 
iiitcfi esi; in her — Mrs. Farnaby, whose inan’iage w as child- 
less ; wdioso interest one would have thought should bo 
naturally conccntiutcd on her adopted daughter, lior 
sister’s orphan child? In conjectures such as these, I 
completely lost myself. Let mo hear wdm^y our. ingenuity 
can make of tho., ; and let mo leturn to Mr. 

Farnaby ’s dinner, waiting on Mr. Faiiiaby’s table. 

Tho servant threw open the drawing-r(.»om door, and 
the most honoured guest present led Mrs. Farnaby to tho 
dining-room. I roused myself to some observation of what 
Wfis going on abrmt mo. No ladies had been invited ; and 
the men 'wore all of a certain age, I looked in vain for 
the charming niece. Was sho not well enough to appear 
at tho dinner-party? I ventured on putting tho ciucstion 
to Mr. Farnahy. 

“ You wdli find her at tho tea-table, when w'o return 
to tho drawing-room. Gii’ls are out of place at dinner- 
parties.” So he answered mo — not very graciously. 

As I stepped out on the landing, I looked up ; I don’t 
know why, unless tlm-HUfipiiscu^ 
aUrapiion. Anyhow, I had my rew^ard. A bright young 
face peeped over the balusters of tho upper staircase, and 
modestly withdrew itself again in a violent hu]|:ry. Every- 
body but Mr. Farnaby and myself had disappeared in the 
dining-room. Was sho having a peep at the young 
Socialist? 
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Another interniption to my letter, caused by another 
change in the weather. The fog has vanished ; the waiter 
is turning off the gas, and lotting in the drab-coloured 
daylight. I ask him if it is still raining. He smiles, and 
rubs liis hands, and says, “It looks like clearing up soon, 
sir.” This man’s head is gray ; ho has boon all his life a 
waiter in London — and ho can still seo the cheerful sido 
of things. What native strength of mind cast away on a 
vocation that is unworthy of it I 

Well — and now about tho Farnaby dinner. I feel a 
tightness in tho lower i>art of my waistcoat, Itufus, when 
I think of tho dinner ; tlicro was such a quantity of it, 
and Mr. Faniaby was so tyrannically resolute in forcing 
his luxuries down tho throats of his guests. Ilis oyo u as 
on me, if 1 lot my plato go away before it was empty — his 
eye said, “ I have paid for this magnificent dinner, and I 
mean to see you cat it.” Our printed list of tho dishes, as 
they succeeded each other, also informed us of the varieties 
of wine which it w^as imperatively n(‘cessary to drink with 
each dish. I got into dillicultius early in the proceedings. 
TJio taste of sherry, for instance, is absolutely nauseous to 
mo ; and Rhino wine turiis into vinegar ton minutes after 
it has passed my lijis. 1 asked fur tho wine that I could 
drink, out of its turn. You should have seen ]\lr. Farnahy’s 
face, when I violated tlio rules of liis dinner-table I It 
w’as the one amusing incident of tho feast — tho one thing 
that alleviated the dreury and mysterious spectacle of 
Mrs. Farnaby, Tiiero she sat, with her mind hundreds 
of miles away from everything that was going on about 
her, entangling the two guests, on her riglit hand and on 
her left, in a network of vacant questions, just as she had 
entangled me. I discovei’cd that one of those gentlemen 
was a barrister and the other a shipowner, by tho answers 
which Mrs. Farnaby absently extracted fi om them on the 
subject of their respective vocations in lil’e. And while 
she Questioned incessantly, she ate incessantly. Her 
vigorous body insisted on being fed. She would have 
empt^d her wineglass (I suspect) as readily as she plied her 
knife and fol'k — but I discovered that a certain system of re- 
straint was established in tho matter of wine. At intervals, 
Mr. Farnaby just looked at tho butler — and the butler and 
his bottle, on those occasions, deliberately passed her by. 
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Not tlie sliglitost vi8il)le elxango was prodnood in her "by the 
eating and drinking ; she was eq^^^ to any demands that 
any dinner could make on her. There was no flush in her 
jfiioo, no cliango in hor R 2 )irits, when she rose in obedience 
to English custom, and retired to the drawing-room. 

Left together over their wine, the men began to talk 
politics. 

I listened at the outset, expecting to get some informa- 
tion. Our readings in modern history at Tadmor had 
informed us of the dominant political position of the 
middle classes in England, since the time of the first 
Eeform Bill. Mr. Earnaby’s guests represented the re- 
spectable ri;icdiocrity of social position, the professional and 
commcrciul average of the nation. They all talked glibly 
enough — I and an old gentleman who sat next to mo 
biiing the only listeners. I had spent the morning lazily 
in the smoking-room of the hotel, reading the day’s news- 
papers. And wliat did I hear now, when the politicians 
set in for their discussion ? 1 heard the leading articles 
(,>f the day’s nowsi)apers translated into bald chat, and 
(joolly addressed by one man to another, as if they 'wore 
] I is own individual views on public affairs! This absurd 
iinposttire posilivel}' went the round of the table, received 
and res])ected by oveuybody wdth a stolid solemnity of 
makc-bclievo which it was dov/nriglit shameful to see. 
Not a man })rcscnt . lid, “I saw that to-day in the Tme% 
or the Tcleijrapli.^^ Not a man present had an opinion of 
his own ; or, if he had an opinion, ventured to express it ; 
or, if ho know nothing of the subject, was honest enough 
to say so. On^ enormems Sham, and everybody in a con- 
spiracy to take it for the real thing : that is an accurate 
dc.>‘< ]i])tion of tlie state of political fiicling among the 
rejnosontativc men at Mr. Faiaiaby’s dinner, I am not 
judgiiig raslily by one examido only; I have been taken 
to clues and public festivals, only to hear over and over 
again what I lieard in Mr. Farnaby’s dining-room. Does 
it need any groat foresight to see that such a state of 
things as liiis cannot last much longer, in a country which 
has not done with reforming itself yet? The time is 
coming, in England, when the people who have oiunions 
of tlieir own will bo heard, and when Parliament will bo 
forced to open the door to them. 

p 
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This is a nice outbreak of republican freedom ! What 
does my long-suffering friend think of it — ^waiting all the 
time to be presented to Mrs. Famaby’s niece ? Everything 
in its place, Eufiis. The niece followed the politics, at 
the time ; and she shall follow them now. 

You shall hear first what my next neighbour said of 
her — a quaint old follow, a retired doctor, if 1 rememlKsr 
correctly. He seemed to be as weary of the second-hand 
newspaper talk as I was ; he quite sj)arklcd and chcci ed 
up when I inirodiiced the subject of Miss Eegina. Have 
I mentioned her name yet? If not, hero it is for you in 
full : — Miss liegina Mildmay. 

“ I call her the brown girl,” said the old gentleman. 
“ Brown hair, brown eyes, and a brown skin. not a 
brunette ; not dark enough for that —a warm, delicate 
brown; wait till you see it! Takes after her father, I 
should tell you. Ho was a fine-lopkjug .man in his time ; 
foreign blood in his veins, by his mother’s side. Mis^3 
Eogina gets her queer mimo by being christened after his 
mother. Nevermind her name; she’s a cliarming person. 
Let’s drink her healtli.” 

Wo drank her liealtli. Kemomboring that ho had 
called her “ the brown girl,” I said I supposed she was 
still quite young. 

“ Better than young,” the doctor answered : “ in the 
prime of life. I call her a girl, by Ji{i])it, Wait till you 
SCO her ! ” 

“ Has she a good figure, sir? ” 

■ “ Ha ! you’re like the Turks, arc you ? A nico-looking 
woman doesn’t content you — you mm>t liave Iicr woll-maclo 
too. We can accommodate you, sir ; wc are slim aud tail, 
with a swing of our hips, and wo walk like a goddess. 
Wait and see how her head is put on her shouldci s — I say 
no more. Proud? Not she 1 A simple, uiiaflbctcd, kind- 
hearted creature. Always the same ; I never saw her out 
of temi>er in my life ; 1 never heard her speak ill of any- 
body. The man who gets her will be a man to bo envied, 
1 can tell .you ! ” 

• “ Is she engaged to be married ? ” 

** No. She has had plenty of offers ; but she doesn’t 
seem to care for anything of that sort — so far. Devotes 
herself to Mrs. Farnaby, and keeps iq) her school-friend- 
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ships. A splendid creature, with the vital thermometer 
at temperate heat — a calm, meditative, equable person. 
Pass mo the olives. Only think I the man who discovered 
olives is unknown ; no statue of him erected in any part 
of the civilized earth. I know few more remarkable 
instances of human ingratitude.^* 

I risked a bold question — ^but not on the subject of 
olives. “ Isn’t Miss Kegina’s .Ufo rather a dull one in this 
house ? ** 

The doctor cautiously lowered his voice. “ It would bo 
dull enough to some women. Bogina’s early life has been 
a hard one. Her mother was Mr. Ronald’s eldest daughter. 
The old bruto never forgave her for marrying against his 
wishes. Mrs. Bonald did all she could, secretly, to help 
the young wife in disgrace. But old Bonald had sole 
command of the money, and kept it to himself. Prom 
Bogina’s earliest childhood there was always disti’ess at 
home. Her father harassed by creditors, trying one scheme 
after anotluu*, and failing in all; her mother and herself, 
half starved — with their very bedclothes sometimes at the 
pawnbrokers. I attended them in their illnesses, and 
though they hid their wretchedness from everybody else 
(proud as Imcifer, butb of them !), tboy couldn’t hide it 
from me. Fancy the change to this house I I don’t say 
tliat living hero in clover is enough for such a person as 
Bogina; I only say it has its influence. She is one of 
those young women, sir, wdio delight in saorificing them- 
selves to others — she is devoted, for instance, to Mrs. 
Furnaby. I only hope Mrs. Farnaby is worthy of it! 
Not that it matters to Bogina. What she does, she docs 
pnt of her own sweetness of disposition. She brightens 
this household, I can tell you ! Farnaby did a wise thing, 
own, d ome stic interests, when he adopted her as his 
daughter. SlTe'fliiiiks she can never bo grateful enough to 
|iim — the good creature! — ^though she has repaid him a 
hundredfold. He’ll find that out, one of these days, when 
a husband takes her away. Don’t suppose that I want to 
disparage our host — he’s an old friend of mine ; but he’s a 
Uttlo too apt to take tho good things that fall to his lot as 
if they wore nothing but a just recognition of his ovm 
meri ts. I have told him that io his face, often enough to 
Eavo a right to say it of him when he doesn’t hear me, 
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Do you smoke ? I wish -they would drop their politics, 
and ts^ko to tphacco. I say, Farnaby ! I w%ant a cigar.” 

This broad hint produced an adjournment to tho 
smoking-room, the doctor leading tho way. 1 began to 
wonder how much longer my introduction to Miss Itegina 
was to be delayed. It was not to come until 1 had seen a 
new side of my host’s character, and liad found mysell 
promoted to a place of my own in Mr. Farnaby’s estima- 
tion. 

As wo rose from table one of tho guests spoko to me of 
a visit that he had recently paid to the part of Bucking- 
hamshire which I came from. “ I was shown a remarkably 
picturesque old house on tho heath,” he said. “ Tlioy told 
me it had been inhabited for centuries by tho family of 
the Goldenhearts. Are you in any way related to thouiV” 
I answered that 1 was very near! 3" related, having been 
horn in tho house — and there, as I supposed, tho matter 
ended. Being the 3’ouiigest man of the parly, 1 waited, 
of course, until tho rest of tho gentlemen had passed out 
of tho smoking-room. Mr. Farnahy and I were left 
together. To my astonishment, ho ]>ut his arm cordially 
into mine, and Jed me out of the dining-roojii with tho 
genial familiarity of an old friend ! 

ITl give yovL such a cigar,” he said. “ as yow can’t buy 
for money in all lioudon. You have ei^joyed yourself, 1 
hope? Ko%v \vo know wdiat wdno yon like, you won’t, have 
to ask the butler for it next lime. Drop in aixy .day, and 
take pot-luck with us.” lie came to a standstill in the 
hall; his brassy rasping voice assumed a new tone — a sort 
of parody of respect. “Have you been to your family 
place,” he asked, “ since your return to England ? ” 

Ho had evidently heard the few wa>rds exchanged 
between his friend and myself. It seemed odd that ho 
should take any- interest in a place belonging to people 
who were strangers to him. However, his question was 
easily answered. 1 had only to inform him that my father 
had sold the house when ho left England. 

“ Oh 'dear, I’m sorry to hoar that I ” lie said. “ Those 
Id family places ought to be kept up. The greatness of 
l^lngland, sir, strikes . its roots in the old families of Eng- 
Jand. They may be rich, or they may be poor — that don’t 
matter. An old family is an old family ; it’s sad to see 
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their hearths arid homos sold to wealthy manufacturers 
who don’t know who thoir own grandfathers were. Would 
you allow ino to ask what is tho family motto of tho 
Goldonhcarts ? ” - 

Shall I own thotmth? The bottles circulated freely 
at Mr. Farnaby’s table — I began to wonder whether ho 
was quite sober. I said I was sorry to disappoint him, 
but 1 really did not know what my family motto was. 

He was unaflectedly shocked. “ 1 think I saw a ring 
on your linger,” ho said, as soon as he recovered himself. 
He lifted my left hand in his own cold-lishy paw. Tho 
one ring I wear is of plain gold ; it belonged to my father, 
and it has his initials inscribed on the signet. 

“Good gracious, you haven’t got your coat-of-aniis'on 
your seal ! ” cried Mr. Farnabj’^. “ My dear sir, I am old 
enough to bo your father, and I must take tho freedom of 
remonstrating with you. Your coat-of-anns and your 
motto arc no doubt at the Ilorakls’ Office — why don’t you 
ajqdy for them? Shall 1 go there for you? I will do it 
with pleasure. Y^ou shouldn’t bo careless about these 
things — you shouldn’t indeed.” 

I listened in speechless astonishment. Was ho 
ironically expressing bis contempt for old families? Wo 
got into tho smoking-room at last; and my friend the 
doctor cnligbtened me privately in a corner. Every word 
Mr. Favnaby had suhl had been spoken in earnest. This 
man, who owes his rise from tho lowest social position 
entirely to himself — ^who, judging by bis own experience, 
has every I’eason to despise tho poor prido of ancestry — 
actually feels a sincerely servile admiration for tho accident 
of birth ! “ Oh, poor human nature !” as Somebody says. 
How cordially I agree with Somebody ! 

We went up to tho drawing-room ; and I wus intro- 
duced to “ llic brown girl” at last. What impression did 
she produce on me ? 

Do you know, liufns, there is some pei’vcrse reluctance 
in me to go on with this inordinately long letter just when 
I have arrived at tho most interesting part of it. I can’t 
account for my own state of mind ; I only know that it is 
so. The difficulty of describing the young lady doesn’t 
perplex mo like the difficulty of describing Mrs. Faniaby. 
I can see bor now, as vividly as if she was ju’cscnt in the ' 



room. I oven remember (and this is astonishing in a 
man) the dross that she wore. And yot I shrink from 
writing about her, as if there was something wrong in it. 
Do me a kindness, good. friend, and let me send off all 
these shoots of paper, the idle work of an idle morning, 
just Bs they are. When I write next, I promise to bo 
ashamed of my own capricious shite of mind, and to paint 
the Portrait of Miss Regina at full length. 

m the mean while, don’t run away with the idea that 
she has made a disagreeable impression upon me. Good 
heavens ! it is far from that. You have had the old doctor s 
opinion of her. Very well. Multiply his opinion by ten 
—and you have mine. 

[Noi’E : — A strange indorsement appears on this letter, 
dated several months after the period at which it was 
received: — “AA,jpoor Amelins I He had better have gone hade 
to Miss MelUcentf and put vp with the little drawback of her 
age. What a bright^ lovable fellow he was! Oood-bye to 
Goldenheart I ” 

Tho.so lines are not signed. They are known, however, 
to bo in the handwriting of Rufus Ding well.] 


CHAPTER 11. 

I PARTICULARLY want you to come , and lunch with us, 
dearest Cecilia, the day after to-morrow. Don’t say to 
yourself, “ The Eamabys’ liousc is dull, and Regina is too 
slow for me,” and don’t think about the long drive for tlio 
horses, from your place to London. This letter has an 
interest of its own, my dear — have got something now 
for you. What do you think of a yonng man, who is 
clever and handsome and agreeable — and, wonder of 
wonders, quite unlike any other young Englishman yon 
ever saw in your life ? You are to meet him at luncheon ; 
and you are to get used to his strange name beforehand. 
For which purpose I enclose his card. 

, Ho made his first appearance at our house, at dinner 
evening* 
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When ho was presonted to me at the tea-table, he was 
not to bo put off with a bow — ho insisted on shaking 
hands. “ Whoro I have boon,” ho explained, “ wo help a 
first introduction with a little cordiality.’^ He looked 
into his tea-cup, after ho said that, with the air of a man 
who could say something more, if he had a little en- 
couragement. Of course, I encouraged him. “ I suppose 
shaking hands is much the same form in America that 
bowing is in England?” I said, as suggestively as I 
could. 

lie looked up directly, and shook his head. “ We have 
too many forms in this country,” ho said. “ The virtuo 
of hospitality, for instance, seems to have become a form 
in England. In America, when a new acquaintance says, 

‘ Como and see me,’ ho means it. When lie says it here, 
in nine cases out of ten he looks unaffectedly astonished 
if you are fool enough to take him at his word. I hate 
insincerity, Miss Regina — and no# I have returned to my 
own couniry, I find insincerity one of the established 
institutions of English Society. ‘ Can we do anything for 
you ? ’ Ask thorn to do something for you — and you will 
SCO what it means. ‘ Thank you for such a pleasant even- 
ing!’ Got into the carriage with them when they go 
home — and you will find that it means, ‘ What a boro ! ’ 
‘ Ah, Mr. So-and-so, allow me to congratulate you on your 
now appointment.’ Mr. So-and-so passes out of hearing — 
and you discover what the congratulations mean. * Corrupt 
old brute I he has got the price of his vote at the last 
division.’ ‘Oh, Mr. Blank, what a charming book you 
have written ! ’ Mr. Blank passes out of hearing — and you 
ask what his book is about. ‘To tell you the truth, I 
haven’t read it. Hush ! he’s received at Court ; one must 
say these things.’ The other day a friend took me to a 
giund dinner at tho Lord Mayor’s. I accompanied him 
firs^ to his club ; many distinguished guests met thei‘0 
bofoic going to Iho dinner. Heavens, bow they spoke of 
tho Lord Mayor ! Ono of them didn’t know his name, and 
didn’t want to know it ; another w^asn't certain whether 
ho was a tallow-chandler or a button-maker ; a’third, who 
had met with him somewhere, described him as a damned 
ass ; a fourth said, ‘ Oli, don’t be hard on him ; he’s only a 
vulgar old Cockney, without an h in his whole composi- 
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tion** A chorus of general agreement followed, as the 
dinner-hour approached : ‘ What a bore ! * I whispered to 
my friend, ‘ Why do they go ? ’ He answered, ‘ You see, 
one must do this sort of thing/ And when wo got to tho 
Mansion House, they did that sort of thing with a 
vengeance ! When the speech-making set in, these vciy 
men who had been all expressing their profound contempt 
for the Lord Mayor l^ehincl liis back, now flattered him to 
his face in such a sliaih^essly servile way, with such a 
meanly complete insensibility to their own baseness, that 
I did really and literally turn sick. I slipped out inio 
tho fresh air, and fumigated myself, after Ihe company 1 
had kept, wdth a cigar. No, no! it’s useless to excuse 
these things (I could quote dozens of other instances that 
have come under my own observation) by saying that they 
are trifles. When trifles make themselves habits of yours 
or of mine, they become a part of your character or mine. 
We have an inveterately false and vicious system of 
society in England. If you want to trace one of the 
causes, look back to tho little organized insincerifies of 
English life.” 

Of course you understand, Cecilia, that this was not all 
said at one burst, as I have vTitten it hero. Some of 
it came out in tho way of answers to my inquiries, and 
some of it was spoken in the intervals of laughing, talking, 
and tea-drinking. But I want to show you how very 
different this young man is from tho young'men whom wo 
are in the habit of meeting, and so I Tinddlo his talk 
together in one sample, as Papa Famaby would call it. 

My dear, ho is decidedly handsome (I mean onr 
delightful Amelins) ; his face has a bright, eager look, in- 
describably refreshing as a contrast to tho stolid compusui o 
of the ordinary young Englishman. His smile is charm- 
ing; he moves as gracefully— -with as little self-conscious- 
ness — as my Italian greyhound. He has been brought 
up among the strangest people in America ; and (would 
you believe it?) he is actually a Socialist. Don’t be 
alarmed. He shocked us all dreadfully by declaring 
that his Socialism was entirely learnt out of tho New 
Testament. I have looked at the Now Testament, since 
he mentioned some of his principles to me ; and, -do you 
knoWn I declare it is true 1 
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Oh, I forgot — the young Socialist plays and sings! 
When we ashed him to go to the piano, he got up and 
began direcily. “ I don’t do it well enough,” he said, “ to 
want a great deal of pressing.” He sang old English 
songs, with great taste and sweetness. One of the gentle- 
men of our party, evidently disliking him, spoke rather 
rudely, I thought. “ A Socialist who sings and plays,” 
he said, “ is a harmless Socialist indeed, I begin to feel 
that my balance is safe at iny banker’s, and that London 
won’t bo set on lire '^th petroleum this time.” Ho got 
his answer, I can tell you. “ Why should wo set London 
on lire? London takes a regular percentage of your 
income from you, sir, whether you like it or not, on sound 
Socialist ])iinoiples. You are the man who has got the 
money, and Socialism says : — You must and shall help the 
man wdio has got none. That is exactly what your own 
I’oor Law says to you, every timo^ the collector loaves the 
pa])er at your house.” Wasn’t it clever? — and it w^as 
doubly severe, because it w^as good-humouredly said. 

Between ourselves, Cecilia, I think he is struck w^ith 
me. When I walked about tlie room, his bright eyes 
followed 1110 overywhoro. And, when I took a chair by 
somebody else, not feeling it quite right to keep him all to 
myself, ho invariably contrived to find a scat on the other 
side of me. His voice, too, had a certain tone, addressed 
to me, and to no other person in the room. Judge for 
yourself wdicn j^ou come here; but don’t jump to conclu- 
sions, if you please. Oh no — I am not going to fall in 
love with him ! It isn’t in mo to lull in love Aviih any- 
body. Do you remember what the last man whom I 
refused said of mo? “ She has a machine on the left side 
of 1 .cr that pumps blood through her body, but sbo has no 
heart.” I pity the woman who marries that man? 

One tiling more, my dear. This curious Amelius seems 
to notice trifles which escape men in general, just as we do. 
Towards the close of the evening, poor Mamma Farnaby 
fell into one of her vacant states; half asleep and half 
aivake on the sofa in the back drawdng-room. “ Your aunt 
interests mo,” ho whispered. “ She must have sufierod 
some terrible sorrow, at some past time in her life.” 
Fancy a man seeing that 1 Ho dropped some hints, which 
showed that ho w^as nuzzling his brains to discover how 
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got on with her, and whothoi* I was in her confidence or 
not : he even went the length of asking what sort of life 
I led with the uncle and aunt who have adopted me. My 
dear, it was done so delicately, with such irresistible sym- 
pathy and such a charming air of respect, that I was quite 
startled when I remembered, in the wakeful hours of the 
night, how freely I had spoken to him. Not that I have 
betrayed any secrets ; for, as you know, I am as ignorant 
as everybody olso of what the early troubles of ni.y poor 
dear aunt may have been. But I did tell him how I came 
into the house a helpless little orphan girl ; and how 
generously these two good relatives adopted me ; and how 
liappy it made me to find that I could really do something 
to cheer thoir sad childless lives. “ I wish I vras half as 
good as you are,” he said. “ I can^t understand how you 
became fond of Mrs. Farnaby. Perhaps it began in sym- 
pathy and compassion?” Just think of that, from a 
young Englishman! He went on confessing his per- 
plexities, as if wo had known one another from childhood. 
“ I am a little surprised to seo Mrs. Farnaby present at 
parties of this sort ; I should have thought she would liavo 
stayed in her own room.” “ That’s just what she objects 
to do,” I answci’ed ; “ slio says people will report that her 
husband is ashamed of her, or that she is not fit to bo seen 
in society, if she doesn’t appear at the parlies — and she is 
determined not to bo misil^prcsented in that way.” Can 
you understand my talking to him with so little reserve ? 
It is a specimen, Cecilia, of the odd manner in which my 
impulses carry me away, in this man’s company. He is so 
nice and gentle — and yet so manly. I shall bo curious to 
see if you can resist him^ with your suporior firmness and 
knowledge of the world. 

But the strangest incident of all I have not told you 
yet — feeling some hesitation about tlio best w'ay of describ- 
ing it, so as to interest you in wluit has dccj)ly interested 
me. I must toll it as plainly as I can, and leave it to 
spoak for itself. 

Who do you think has invited Amolius Goldenheart to 
luncheon ? Not Papa Farnaby, "who only invites him to 
dinner. Not I, it is needless to say. Who is it, then ? 
Mamma Farnaby herself! Ho has actually so interested 
her that she has been thinking of him, and dreaming of 
him, in his absence ! 
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I heard her last night, poor thing, talhing and giind- 
ing her teeth in her sleep ; and I wont into her room to 
try if I could quiet her, in the usual way, hy putting my 
cool hand on her forehead, and pressing it gently, (The 
old doctor says it’s magnetism, which ioildiculoua.) Well, 
it didn’t succeed this time; she went ,oif muttering, and 
malting that dreadful sound with her teeth. Occasionally 
a word was spoken clearly enough to he intelligible. I 
could make no connected sense of what I heard; but 
I could positively discover this — that she was dreaming of 
our guest from Ameiica ! 

I said nothing about it, of course, when I went upstairs 
with her cup of tea this morning. ^\'liat do you think 
was the first thing she asked for ? Pen, ink, and paper. 
Her next request was that I would write Mr. Golden- 
heart’s address on an envelope. “ Aro j'oii going to write 
to him I ” T asked. “ Yes,” she said, “ I want to speak 
to him, while John is out of the way at business.” 
“Secrets?” I said, turning it off with a laugh. She 
answered, speaking gravely and earnestly, “Yes ; secrets.” 
The letter was written, and sent to his hotel, inviting him 
to lunch with tis on the first day when ho was disengaged, 
lie has replied, appointing the day after to*m<»rrow. Ily 
way of trying to penetrate the mystery, I inquired if she 
wished dw to appear at the luncheon. She considered 
with herself, ])oforo she answeftd that. “ I want him to 
be amused, and put in a good humour,” she said, “ before 
I speak to him. You must lunch with us— and ask 
Cecilia.” She stopped, and considered once more. “ Mind 
one thing,” she went on. “Your uncle is to know 
nothing about it. If you tell him, I will never speak to 
you again.” 

Ts this not extraordinary? Whatever her dream may 
have been, it has evidently produced a slrong impression 
on her. I firmly believe she means to take him away 
with her to her own room, when the luncheon is over. 
Dearest Cecilia, you must help me to stop this 1 I have 
never been trusted with her secrets ; they may, for all 1 
know, bo innocent secrets enough, poor soul*! But it is 
surely^ in the highest degree undesirable that she should 
taka into her confidence .. a young man who is only an 
acquaintance of ours: she will either make horseW 
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ridiculous, or do something worse. If Mr. Farnahy finds 
it out, I really tremble for what may happen. 

For the sake of old friendship, don’t leave me to face 
this difficulty by myself. A lino, only one lino, dearest, 
to say that you wdll not fail me. 



BOOK THE THIED. 

MBS. FABNABY^S FOOT. 


CHAPTER 1. 

It was an afternoon concert ; and modern German music 
was largely represented on the programme. The patient 
English people sat in closely packed rows, listening to the 
pretentious histrumental noises which were impudently 
offered to them as a substitute for melody. While these 
docile victims of the worst of all quackeries (musical 
quackery) were still toiling through their first hour of 
endurance, a passing ripple of interest stirred the stagnant 
surface of the audience, caused by the sudden rising of a 
lady overcome by the heat. She was quickly led out of 
the concert-room (after whispering a word of explanation 
to two young ladies seated at her side) by a gentleman 
who made a fourtli member of the party. Left l>y them- 
selves, the young ladies looked at each other, whispered 
toeacdi other, half rose from their places, became confusedly 
conscious that the wandering attention of the audience 
was fixed on them, and decided at last on following their 
companions out of the hall. 

But the lady who had preceded them had some reason 
o: her own for not waiting to recover herself in the vesti- 
bule. When the gentleman in charge of her asked if ho 
should get a glass of water, she answered sharply, “ Get a 
cab — and be quick about it.” 

The cab w^as found in a moment ; the gentleman got 
ill after her, by the lady’s invitation. “Are you better 
now?” ho asked. 

“ I. have never had anything the matter witjh me,” she 
replied, quietly ; “ tell the man to drive faster.” 

Having obeyed his instructions, the gentleman (other- 
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wise Amolius) began to look a little puzzled. The lady 
(Mrs. Parnaby herself) perceived his condition of mind, 
and favoured him with an explanation. 

“I had my own motive for asking you to luncheon 
to-day,” she began, in the steady downright way of 
speaking that was peculiar to her. “ I wanted to have 
a word with you privately. My niece Eogina— -don’t bo 
surprised at my calling her mjr niece, when you havo 
heard Mr. Famaby call her his daughter. She is my 
niece. Adopting her is a mere phrase. It doesn’t; alter 
facts; it doesn’t make her Mr. Farnaby’s child or mine, 
does it?” 

She had ended with a question, but she seemed to want 
no answer to it. Her face was turned towards the cab- 
window, instead of towards Amelius. .. .Ho was one of those 
rare people wdio arc capable of remaining silent when they 
have nothing to say. Mrs. Farnaby went on. 

“ My niece Ecgina is a good ci oaturo in her way ; but 
she suspects people. She has some reason of her own for 
trying to prevent mo from taking you into my confidence ; 
and her friend Cecilia is helping her. Yes, yes; tlio 
concert was the obstacle which they had arranged to put 
in my way. You were obliged to go. after telling them 
you wanted to hear the music ; and I couldn’t coiu])lain, 
because they had got a foiirtli ticket for mo. I made up 
my mind what to do; and I havo done it. Nothing 
w’onderful in niy being take^ the heat; nothing 

wonderful in yoiir' doing your duty as a gentleman and 
looking after mo — and what is the consequence ? Here wo 
are together, on our way to my room, in sx>ito of them. 
Not so bad for a poor helpless creature like me, is it?” 

Inwardly wondering what it all meant, and what she 
could possibly want with him, Amelius suggested that 
the young ladies might leave the concert-room, and not 
finding them in the vestible, might follow them back to 
the house. 

Mrs. Famaby turned her head from the window, and 
looked him iu the face for the first time. “ I havo been a 
match for them so far,” she said ; ** leave it to mo, and you 
will find I can bo a match for them still.” 

After saying this, she watched the puzzled face of 
Amolius with a moment’s et^dyr gqrutiny. Her full lips 
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relaxed into a , ter head sank slowly on her 
hosoin. ‘‘ 1 wonder whether he thinks I am a little crazy ? ” 
she said quietly to herself. “ Some women in my place 
would have gone mad years ago.’ Perhaps it might have 
been better for me?” She looked up again at Amelius. 
“ I believe you are a good-tempered fellow,** she went on. 
“Are you in your usual temper now? Did you enjoy 
your lunch ? Has tho lively company of the young ladies 
put you in a good humour with women generally? I 
want you to bo in a particularly good humour with me.** 

She spoke quite gravely. Amelius, a little to his own 
astonishment, Ibund himself answering gravely on his side ; 
assuring her, in the most conventional terms, that he was 
entirely at her service. Something in her manner affected 
him disagreeably. If ho had followed his impulse, ho 
would have jumped out of the cab, and have recovered his 
liberty and his light-hcartedness at one and tho same 
moment, by running away at the top of his speed. 

The driver turned into the street in which Mr. Famaby’s 
house was situated. Mrs. Farnaby stopped him, and got 
out at some little distance from tho door. “ You think the 
young ones will follow us back,” she said to Amelius, “ It 
doesn’t matter ; tbo servants will have nothing to tell 
them if they do,” She checked him in the act of knocking, 
when they reached the house door. It’s tea-time down- 
stairs,” she whispered, looking at her watch, “ You and 
I are going into tho liouse, without letting tho servants 
know anything about it. Now do you understand ? ” 

She produced from her pocket a steel ring, with several 
keys attached to it. “A du^dicate of Mr. Farnaby’s key,” 
she explained, as she chose one, and opened tho street door. 
‘‘ Sometimes, when I find myself w'aking in the small 
hours of the morning, I can’t endure my bed ; I must go 
out and walk. My key lots mo in again, just as it lets us 
in now, without disturbing anybody. You had better say 
nothing about it to Mr. Farnaby, Not that it matters 
much ; for I should refuse to give up my key if he asked 
mo. But you’re a good-natured follow — and you don’t 
want to make bud blood between man and wife, do you ? 
Step softly, and follow me.” 

Amelius hesitated. There was something repellent to 
him in entering another man’s house under these clandestine 
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conditions. “ All right ! ” whispered Mrs. Parnah}', ^jor- 
foctly understanding him.- “Consult yom' dignity; go 
out again, and knock at the door, and ask if I ^l?^aAat homo. 
I only wanted to prevent a fuss and an interrupft^^ when 
Bogina comes hack. If the servants don’t kiiowMvo are 
here, they will tell her wo haven’t returned — don’t you 
see?” 

It would have been absurd to contest tlie matter, after 
this, Amolius followed her submissively to Iho farther 
end of the hall. There, she opened the door of a long 
narrow room, built out at the back of the house. 

“ This is my den,” she said, signing to Amelins to j»ass 
in. “ While we are here, nobody will disturb us.” »Sho 
laid aside her honnet and shawl, and pointed to a hox of 
cigars on the table. “ Take one,” she resumed. “ I smoke 
too, when nobody sees mo. Tliat's one of the reasons, I 
dare say, why Begiiia wished to keep you out of my room, 
I find smoking C()m3)0ses me. Wliat do ijon say ? ” 

She lit a cigar, and handed the mafehos to Amelins. 
Finding that ho stood fairly comiiiitled to Iho adveutun^ 
ho -rnsignod himself to circumstances with his cu.'^ tomary 
facility. He too lit a cigar, and took a cdiair by the fire, 
and looked about him with an imponotrahle coini)vjsure 
worthy of Bufus Dingwell himself. 

The room bore no sort of resemblance to a boudoir. A 
faded old Turkey carpet was spread on tlie fioor. Tlio 
common mahogany table had no covering ; tlie chintz on 
the chairs was of a truly venerable age. Some of the 
furniture made the place look like a room occupied by a 
man. Dumb-bells and clubs of tlu^ sort used in ^ithletic 
^iScrcij>e 3 hung over the bare mantelpiece ; a largo iigly 
oaken structure with closed doors, Homelhing between a 
cabinet and a wardrobe, rose on one side to the ceiling ; a 
turning lathe stood against the oppovsite wall. Abov(j the 
lathe were hung in a row four prints, in dingy old iraines 
of black wood, wdiich especially attracted the attention 
Amelias. Mostly foreign prints, they were all discoloured 
by time, and they all strangely represented different aspects 
of the same subject — infants parted from their parents by 
desertion or robbery. The young Moses was there, in his 
ark of bulrushes, on the river bank. Good St. Francis 
appeared next, roaming the streets, and rescuing forsaken 
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children in tho wintry night. A third print showed the 
foundling hospital of old Paris, with tho turning cage in 
the wall; and tho hell to ring when the infant was placed 
in it. The next and last subject was the stealing of a 
child Arom tho lap of its slumbering nurse by a gipsy 
woman. Those sadly suggestive subjects were the only 
ornaments on tho walls. No traces of books or music were 
visible ; no needlework of any sort was to be seen ; no 
elegant trifles ; no china or flowers or delicate lace-work or 
sparkling jewelry — ^nothing, absolutely nothing, suggestive 
of a woman’s presence aj)pcarcd*in any part of Mrs. 
Farnaby’s room. 

“ 1 have got several tilings to say to you,” she began ; 

“ but one thing must he settled first. Give mo your sacred 
word^of liuiioiir that you will not repeat to any mortal 
cioature what I am going to tell you now.” She recline*! 
in her chair, and drew in a mouthful of smoke and pulled 
it out again, and waited for his reply. 

Young and nnsuspioions as he was, this uii&crupuloTis 
method of taking his confidence l.)y storm startled Amelins. 
His natural tact and good sense told him plainly that Mrs. 
Farnaby was asking hDo much. 

“ Don’t he angry with mo, ma’am,” he said ; “I must 
remind you that you arc going to toll nio your secrets, 
v/ithout any wdsh to intrude on lluuu on my part ” 

»Shc interrupted him there. “ What does that matter? ” * 
she asked cooll3^ 

Amelius was obstinate ; he wont on with wliat ho had 
to say. “ I should like to know',” ho proceeded, “ that I 
am cluing i.j wrong to anybody, before I give you my 
promise ? ” 

“ Yon will be doing a kindness to a miserable creature,” 
slie answ'ered, as quietly as ever ; and you will bo doing 
no wrong to yourself or to anybody else, if you promise. 
That is all I can say. Your gigar is out. Take 'a light.” 

Amelius took a light, wdth tho dog-like docility of a 
man in a. state of blank amazement. She waited, ^watching 
him composedly until' his cigar was in w'orking order again. 

“ Well ? ” siio asked. “ Will you promisd now ? ” 

Amelius gave her his promise. 

“ On your sacred word of honour? ” sho persisted. 

Amelius repeated tho formula. She reclined in her 

a 
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chair once more. “ I want, to speak to you as if 1 was 
speakinff to an old friend,” she explained. “ I suppose I 
may call you Amelius ? ” 

Certainly.” 

“ "Vyell, Amelius, I must toll you first that I committed 
a sin, many long years ago. I have suffered the punish- 
ment ; I am suffering it still. Ever since I was a young 
woman, I have had a heavy burden of misery on my heart. 
I am not reconciled to it, I cannot submit to it, yet. I 
never shall be reconciled to it, I never shall submit to it, 
if I live to bo a hundred. Do you wish me to enter into 
particulars ? or will you have mercy on me, and be satisfied 
with what I have told you so far ? ” 

It was not said cntreatingly, or tenderly, or humbly : 
she spoke with a savage self-contained resignation in her 
manner and in her voice. Amelius forgot his cigar again 
— and again she reminded him of it. Ho answered her as 
his own generous impulsive temperament urged him ; he 
said, “ Tell me nothing that causes you a moment’s i)ain ; 
tell me only how I cun help you.” She handed him the 
box of matches; she said, “ Your cigar is out again.” 

He laid down his cigar. In hie brief span of life ho 
had seen no human misery that expressed itself in this 
way. “ Excuse me,” ho answered ; “ I won’t smoke just 
now.” 

She laid her cigar aside like Amelius, and crossed licr 
arms over her bosom, and looked at him, with the first 
softening gleam of tenderness that he had seen in her face. 
“My friend,” she said, “yours will bo a sad life — I pity 
you. The world will wound that sensitive heart of y’-oiirs ; 
the world will tramplo on that generous nature. One of 
these days, perhaps, you will be a wretch like me. No 
more of that. Got up ; I have something to show you.” 

liising herself, she led the way to the large oaken 
press, and took her bunch of keys out of her pocket again. 

“ About this old sorrow of mine,” she resumed. “ Do 
me justice, Amelius, at the outset. I haven’t treated it as 
some women treat their sorrows — I haven’t nursed it and 
petted it and made the most.of it to myself and to others. 
No I I have tried every means of relief, evoiy possible 

f ursuit that could occupy my mind. One example of what 
say will do as well as a hundred. See it for yourself.” 
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She put the key in the lock. It resisted her first efforts 
to open it. With a contemptuous hurst of impatience and 
a sudden exertion of her rare strength, she tore open the 
two doors of the press. Behind the door on tne left 
appeared a row of open shelves. The opposite compart- 
ment, behind the door on the right, was filled by drawers 
with brass handles. She shut the left door; angrily 
banging it to, as if the opening of it had disclosed 
something which she did not wish to be seen. By the 
merest chance, Ainelius had looked that way first. In 
the one instant in which it was possible to see anything, 
ho had noticed, carefully laid out on one of the shelves, a 
baby's long linen frock and cap, turned yellow by the 
lapse of time. 

The half-told story of the past was more than half told 
now. The treasured relics of the infant throw their little 
glimmer of light on the motive which had chosen the 
subjects of the prints on the wall. A child deserted and 
lost 1 A child who, by bare possibility, might be living 
still 1 

She turned towards AmcHus suddenly. ‘‘There is 
nothing to interest you on that side,” she said. “ Look at 
the drawers here; open them for yourself.” She drew 
back as she spoke, and pointed to the uppermost of the 
row of drawers. A narrow slip of paper was pasted on it, 
bearing this inscription : — Dead Consolations"* 

Amedius opened the drawer; it was full of books. 
“ Look at them,” she said. Amelins, obeying her, dis- 
covered dictionaries, grammars, exercises, poems, novels, 
and histories — all in the German language. 

“A foreign language tried as a relief,” said Mrs. 
Farnaby, speaking quietly behind hini. “Month after 
month of hard study — all forgotten now. The old sorrow 
came back in spite of it. A dead consolation ! Open the 
.next drawer.” 

The next drawer revealed water-colours and drawing 
materials huddled together in a corner, and a heap of poor 
little conventional landscapes filling up the rest of the 
space. As works of art, they were wretched in the last 
degree; monuments of industry and application miserably 
and completely thrown away. 

“I bad no talent for that pui’suiti as you see,” said 
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Mrs. Famaby. “But I persevered with it, week aflor 
week, month after month. I thought to myself, * I hate it 
BO, it Costs me such dreadful trouble, it so worries and 
persecutes and humiliates me, that tUa surely must keep 
my mind occupied and my thoughts away from myself! * 
3S[o; the old sorrow stared me in the face again on the 
paper that I was spoiling, through the colours that I 
couldn’t learn to use. Another dead consolation! Shut 
it up.” 

She herself opened a third and a four I h drawer. ' In 
one there appeared a copy of Euclid, and a slate with the 
problems still traced on it ; the other contained a micro- 
scope, and the treatises relating to its use. “ Always tlio 
same elforl,” she said, shutting the door of the i)rcss as she 
spoke ; “ and always the same result. You have had 
enough of it, and so have I.” She turned, and pointed to 
the lathe in the corner, and to the clubs and dumb-bells 
over the mantoljueco. “ I can look at ilicm patiently,” she 
wont on; “they give me bodily relief. 1 work at Iho 
lathe till my back aches ; I swing the clubs till I’m really 
to drop with fatigue. And then I lie down on tho rug 
there, and sleep it off, and forget myself for an hour or 
two. Como back to the fire again. You have seen my 
dead consolations ; you must hear about my living (xniso- 
lation next. In justice to Mr. Farnaby — ah, how 1 halo 
him ! ” 

She spoke those last vehement words to herself, but 
with such intense bitterness of contempt that the tones 
■were quite loud enough to bo hoard. Amolius looked 
furtively tow’^ards tho door. Was there no hope that 
Eegina and her friend might return and interrupt them ? 
After what he had seen and heard, could he hope to console 
Mrs. Farnaby ? Ho could only wonder what object she 
could possibly have in view in taking him into her 
conlidonce. “ Am I always to bo in a mess with women ? ” 
ho thought to himself. “ First poor Mellicont, and now 
this one. What next?” He lit his cigar again. Tho 
brotherhood of smokers, and they alone, will understand 
what a refuge it was to him at that moment. 

“ Give me a light,” said Mrs. Farnaby, rooallod to tho 
remembrance of her own cigar. “I w^ant to know one 
thing before I go on. Amolius, I watched those bright 
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eyes of yonrs at luncheon-time. Did they toll me the 
truth ? You*ro not in love with my niece, are you ? ” 

Amclius took his cigar out of his mouth, and looked 
at her. 

“Out with it boldly I,” she said. 

AmoIiSs let it” but, to a oertain extent. “ I admire her 
A^ery much,” ho answered. 

“Ah,” Mrs. Famaby remarked, “you don’t know her 
as well as I do.” 

The disdainful indifference of her tone irritated 
Amclius. lie was still young enough to believe in tho 
existence of gratitude; and Mrs. Farnaby had spoken 
ungratefully. Besides, ho was fond enough of Begina 
alreody to feel offended when she was referred to slight- 
ingly. 

“I am surprised to hear what you say of her,” ho 
burst out. “ She is quite devoted to yon.” 

“Oh yes,” said Mrs. Farnaby, carelessly. “She is 
devoted to me, of course — sho is tho living consolation I 
told you of just now. That was Mr. Famaby’s notion in 
adopting her. Mr. Famaby thought to himself, * Here’s a 
voady-mado daughter for my Avifo— that’s all this tiresome 
woman wants to comfort her ; now we shall do.’ Do you 
know what I call that ? I call it reasoning like an idiot 
A man may be very clover at liis business — and may bo 
a contemptible fool in other respects. Another woman’s 
child a consolation to me! Bah! it makes one sick to 
think of it, I have one merit, Amelius; I don’t cant. 
It’s my duty to take care of my sister’s child ; and I do 
my duty Avillingly. Begina’s a good sort of creature — I 
don’t dis])uto it. But she’s like all those tall darkish 
women; there’s no backbone in her, no dash; a kind, 
fo(}l)lo, goody-goody, sugarish disposition; and a deal of 
quiet obstinacy at tho bottom of it, I can toll you. Oh 
yes, I do lier justice ; I don’t deny that she’s devoted to 
mo, as you say. But I am making a clean breast of it 
now. And j^ou ought to know, and you shall knoAv, that 
Mr. Farnaby’s living consolation is no more a consolation 
to mo than the things you havo seen in thdse drawers. 
There! now we’ve done with Begina, No: there’s one 
thing more to be cleared up. When you say you admire 
her, what do you mean ? Do you mean to marry her ? ” 
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For once in his life Ainolius stood on his dignity. “ I 
have too mnch respect for the young lady to answer your 
question,” ho said loftily. 

“ Because, if you do,” Mrs. Famaby proceeded, I 
mean to put every possible obstacle in your way. In 
short, I mean to prevent it.” 

This plain declaration staggered Amelius. Ho con- 
fessed the truth by implication, in one word. 

“ Why? ” he asked shaiply. 

“ Wait a little, and recover yoTnrJemper,” she answerocl. 

There was a pauser They sat, bn either side of the 
fireplace, and eyed each other attentively. 

“ Now are you ready ? ” Mrs. Farnaby resumed. “ Hero 
is my reason. If you marry Regina, or marry anybody, 
you will settle down somewhere, and lead a dull life.” 

“ Well,” said Amelius ; “ and why not, if I like it ? ” 

“Because I want you to remain a roving bachelor; 
here to-day and gone to-morrow — travelling all over the 
world, and seeing everything and everybody.” 

“ AVhat good will that do to you, Mrs. Farnaby ? ” 

She rose from her own side of the fireplace, crossed 
to the side on which Amelius was sitting, and, standing 
before him, placed her Iiands heavily on his shoulders. Her 
eyes grew radiant with a sudden interest and animation 
as tlioy looked down on him, riveted on his face. 

“ I am still waiting, my friend, for the living consolation 
that may yet come to mo,” she said, “ And, hear this, 
Amelius ! After all the years that have passed, you may 
bo the man who brings it to me.” 

In the momentary silence that followed, they heard a 
double knock at the house door. 

“ Regina I ” said Mrs. Farnaby. 

As the name passed her lips, she sprang to the door of 
the room, and turnod the key in the lock. 
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OHAPTEB II. 

Amelias rose impTilsivcly from liis chair. 

Mrs. Farnaby turned at the same moment, and signed 
to him to resume his seat. “You have given me your 
promise,’* she whispered. “All I ask of you is to bo 
silent.” She softly drew the key out of the door, and 
showed it to him. “ You can’t get out,” she said, “ unless 
you take the key from me by force I ” 

Whatever Amelins might think of the situation in 
which ho now found himself, the one thing that he could 
honourably do w'as to say nothing, and submit to it. lie 
remained quietly by the lire. No imaginable consideration 
(he mentally resolved) should induce him to consent to a 
second cj^Lifidentiul interview in Mrs. Farnaby’s room. 

The servant opened the house door. Ivogina’s voice 
was heard in the hall. 

“ Has my aunt come in?” 

“ No, miss.” 

“ Have you hoard nothing of her ? ” 

“ Nothing, miss.” 

“ lias Mr. Goldenheart boon hero V ” . 

“No, miss.” 

“ Very extraordinary I What can have become of them, 
Cecilia?” ^ 

The voice of the other lady w^as heard in answer, “Wo 
have probably missed them, on leaving the concert-room. 
Don’t alarm yourself, Regina. I must go hack, under any 
circumstances , tho carriage wdll bo waiting for me. If I 
see anything of your aunt, I will say that you aro expecting 
her at homo.” 

“ One moment, Cecilia ! (Thomas, you needn’t wait.) 
Is it really true that you don’t like Mr. Goldenheart ? ” 

“ What ! has it come to that, ah eady ? I’ll try to liko 
him, Regina. Good-bye again,” 

The closing of the streot-door told that the ladies Iiad 
separated. The sound was followed, in another moment, 
by the opening and closing of the dining-room door. Mi*s. 
Farnaby returned to her chair at the fireplace. 
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“ Eegina has gone into tho dining-room to wait for ns,” 
sho said. “I see you don’t like your position hero; and 
I won’t keep yon more than a few minutes longer. Yon 
are of course at a loss' to understand what I was saying to 
you, when the knock at the door interrupted us. Sit down 
again for five minutes ; it fidgets me to see you standing 
there, looking at your hoots. I told you I had one con- 
solation still possibly loft. Judge for yourself what the 
hope of it is to mo, when I own to you that I should long 
since have put an end to my life, without it. Don’t think 
I am talking nonsense ; I mean what I say. It is one of 
my misfortunes that I have no religious scruples to restrain 
me. There was a time Tvhen I believed that religion 
might comfort me. I once opened my heart to a clergy- 
man — a worthy person, who did his best to help me. ' All 
useless ! My heart was too hard, I suppose. It doesn’t 
matter — except to give you one more proof that I am 
thoroughly in earnest. Patience ! patience I I am coming 
to the point. I asked you some odd questions, on tho day 
when you first dined here ? You have forgotten all about 
, them, of course ? ” 

“ I remember them perfectly well,” Amelins answered. 

“You remember them? That looks as if you had 
thought about them afterwards. Como! tell me plainly 
what you did think ? ” 

Amelins told her plainly. Sho became more and more 
interested, more and more excited, as ho went on. 

“ Quite riglit ! ” she exclaimed, starting to her feet and 
walking swiftly backwards and forwards in the room. 
“ There is a lost girl whom I want to find ; and she is 
between sixteen and seventeen years old, as you thought. 
Mind I I have no reason — not the shadow of a reason — for 
believing that sho is still a living creature. I have only 
my own stupid obstinate conviction; rooted here,” sho 
pressed both hands fiercely on her heart, “ so that nothing 
can tear it out of me ! I have lived in that belief — oh, 
don’t ask mo how long I it is so far, so miserably far, to 
look back 1 ” She stopped in the middle of tho room. Her 
breath came and went in quick heavy gasps; the first 
tears that had softened the hard wretchedness in her eyes 
rose in them now, and transfigured them with tho divine 
beauty of maternal love, “ I won’t distress you,” she said, 
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Btamping on the floor, as sho struggled with the hysterical 
passion that was raging in her. ** Give me a minute, and 
I’ll force it down again.” 

She dropped into a chair, threw her arms heavily on 
the table, and laid her head on them. Amelius thought 
of the child’s frock and cap hidden in the cabinet. All 
that was manly and noble in his nature felt for the unhappy 
woman, whose secret was dimly revealed to him now. 
The little selfislL-^onap of . annoyance at the awkward 
situation in which she had placed him, vanished to return 
no more. He approached her, and put his hand gently on 
her shoulder. “I am truly sorry for you,” he said. 

“ Toll mo how I can help you, and I will do it with all 
my heart,” ^ 

“ Do you really mean that? ” She roughly dashed the 
tears from her eyes, and rose as sho put the question. 
Holding him with one hand, she parted the hair back 
from his forehead with the other. “ I must see your whole 
face,” sho said — “ your face will tell me. Yes : you do * 
mean it. The world hasn’t spoilt you, yet. Do you 
believe in dreams?” Amelius looked at her, startled by 
the sudden transition, Sho deliberately repeated her 
question. “ I ask you seriously,” sho said ; “ do you believe 
in dreams ? ” 

Amelius answered seriously, on his side. “ I can’t 
honestly say that I do.” 

“Ah!” sho exclaimed, “like me. I don’t believe in 
dreams, cither — I wish I did 1 But it’s not in mo to believe 
in superstitions ; I’m too hard — and I’m sorry for it. I 
have seen people who were comforted by their super- 
stitions ; happv people, possessed of faith. Don’t you even 
believe that dreams arc sometimes fulfilled by chance? ” 

“ Nobody can deny that,” Amelius replied ; “ the in- 
stances of it are too many. But for one dream fulfilled by 
a coincidence, there are ” 

“A hundred at least that are not fulfilled,” Mrs. 
Famaby interposed, “Very well. I calculate on that. 
See how little hopo can live on I There is just the barest 
possibility that what I dreamed of you the other night 
may come to pass. It’s a poor chance ; but it has encouraged 
me to take you into my confidence, and ask you to help me.” 

This strange confession — ^this sad revelation of despair 
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still unconsciously deceiving itself under the disguise of 
hojje — only strengthened the compassionate sympathy 
which Amelius already felt for her, “What did you 
dream about me?** he. asked gently, 

“It’s nothing to tell/* she replied. “I was in a room 
that was quite strange to me; and the door opened, and 
you came in leading a young girl by the hand. You said, 

* Be happy at last ; here she is.* My heart know her 
instantly, though my eyes had never seen her since the 
first days of her life. And I woke myself, crying for joy. 
Wait! it’s not all told yet. I went to sleep again, and 
dreamed it again, and woke, and lay awake for awhile, 
and slept once more, and dreamed it for the third time. 
Ah, if I -could only feel some people’s confidence in threo 
times! No; it produced an impression on me — and that 
was all. I got as far as thinking to myself, there is just 
a chance ; I haven’t a ( roature in the world to help me ; I 
may as well speak to him. Oh, you needn’t remind mo that 
there is* a i:ational explanation of my dream. I have read 
it all up, in the Eucyelopaedia in the library. One of tho^ 
ideas of wise men is that wo think of something, con-l 
sciously or unconsciously, in the daytime, and then repro-) 
duce it in a dream. That’s my case, I dare say. Wlien you 
were first introduced to me, and when I heard where you 
. had heen brought up, I thought directly that she might 
have been one Sim on g the many forlorn creatures who had 
drifted to your Community, and that I might find her 
through you. Say that thought wont to my bod with mo 
—and wo have the explanation of my dream. Never 
mind ! There is my one poor chance in a hundred still 
left.. You will remember me, Amolius, if you should meet 
with her, won’t you ? ” 

The implied confession of her own intractable character, 
without religious faith to ennoble it, without even imagi- 
nation to refino it — the nnconsciov.S disclosure of the one 
tender and , loving instinct in her nature still piteously 
struggling for existence, with no sympathy to sustain it, 
with no light to guide it — would have touched the lieaii 
of any man not incurably depraved, Amolius spoke with 
the fervour of his. young enthusiasm. “ I would go to the 
uttermost ends of the earth, if I thought I could do you 
any good. But, oh, it sounds so hopeless ! ” 
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She shook her head, and smiled faintly. 

“ Don’t eay that 1 You are free, you have money, you 
will travel about in the world and amuse yourself. In a 
week you will see more than see in a 

year. How do. we know what the future has in store for 
us ? I have my own idea. She may be lost in the labyrinth 
of London, or she maybe hundreds and thousands of miles 
away. Amuse yourself, Amelins — amuse yourself. To- 
morrow or ten years hence, you might meet with her ! ” 

In sheer mercy to the poor creature, Amelius refused 
to encourage her delusion. “Even supposing such a 
thing could happen,” he objected, “ how am I to know tho 
lost girl? You can’t describe her to me; you have not 
seen her since she was a child. Do you know anything of 
what happened at the time — ^I mean at the time when slio 
was lost?” 

“ I know nothing.” 

“ Absolutely nothing ? ” 

“ Absolutely nothing.” 

“ Have 3 ^ou nevei- felt a suspicion of how it happened ? ” 
Her face changed: she frowned as she looked at him. 
“ Not till weeks and months had passed,” she said, 
“ not till it was too late. I was ill at the time. When my 
mind got clear again, I began to suspect one particular 
person — little by little, you know; noticing trilhs, and 
tliinking about them afterwards.” She stC^pped, evidently 
restraining hcrsolf on tho point of saying more. 

Amelius tried to lead her on. “ Did you suspect tho 
person ? ” he began. 

“I suspected him of casling the child helpless on the 
world ! ” Mrs. Farnaby interposed, with a sudden burst 
of fury. “Don’t ask me any moro about it, or I sliall 
break out and shock you ! ” She clenched her fists as she 
said tho words. “ It’s well for that man,” she muttered 
bctv/eeii her teeth, “ that I have never got beyond suspect- 
ing, and never found out tho truth I Why did you turn 
iny mind that way ? You shouldn’t have done it. Help 
me back again to what we wore saying a minute ago. You 

made some objootion ; you said ? ” 

“I said,” Amelius reminded her, “that, oven if I did 
meet with the missing girl, I couldn’t possibly know it. 
And I must say moro than that — I don’t see how you 
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yourself could be sure of recognizing licr, if she stood 
before you at this moment.” 

He spoke very gently, fearing <o irritate her. She 
showed no sign of irritation — she looked at him, and 
listened to him, attentively. 

“ Are you setting a trap for me ? ” she asked. “ No 1 ” 
she cried, before Amelius could answer, “ I am not mean 
enough to distrust you — I forgot myself. You have in- 
nocently said something that rankles in my mind. I can’t 
leave it where you have left it; I don’t like to be told 
that I shouldn’t recognize her. Give me time to think. 
I must clear this up.” 

She consulted her own thoughts, koej)ing her oyes fixed 
on Amelius* 

“I am going to speak plainly,” she announced, with a 
sudden appearance of resohition. “ Listen to this. When 
I banged to the door of that bij cupboard of mine, it was 
because I didn’t want you to see something on the shelves. 
Did you see anything in spite of me ? 

The question was not an easy one to answer. Amelius 
hesitated. Mrs. Farnaby insisted on a reply. 

“ Did you see anything? ” she reiterated. 

Amelius owned that he had scon something. 

Sho turned away from him, and looked into tho fire. 
Her firm full tones sank so low, when she spoko next, that 
ho could barely hear them. 

“ Was it something belonging to the child?” 

“Yes.”^ 

“ Was it a baby’s frock and cap ? Answer me. Wo 
have gone too far to go back. I don’t want apologies or 
explanations — I want, Yes or No.” 

“Yes.” , ^ 

There was an interval of silence. She never moved ; 
she still looked into tho fire — ^looked, as if all her past lifo 
was motured there in the burning coals. 

“Do you despise me?” she asked at last, very quietly. 

“ As God hears mo, I am only soiiy for you 1 ” Amelius 
answered. 

Another woman would have melted into tears. This 
woman still looked into tho fire — and that was all. “ What 
a good fellow!” she said to herself; “what a good fellow 
hois!” 
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There was another pause. She turned towards him 
again as abruptly as she had turned away. 

“ I had hoped to spare you, and to spare myself,” she 
said. “If the miserable truth has come out, it is through 
no curiosity of youi’s, and (God knows!) against every 
wish of mine. I don’t know if you really felt l^Jke a friend 
towards mo before — you must bo my friend now, * Don’t 
speak 1 1 know I can trust you. One last word, Amelius, 

about my lost child. You doubt whether I should rooog- 
iiizo h('.r, if she stood before me now. • That might be quite 
true, if I had only my own poor hopes and anxieties to 
guide mo. But 1 have something else to guide mo— and, 
after what has passed betw^cen us, you may as well know 
wliat it is : it might even, by accident, guide you. Don’t 
alarm yourself ; it’s nothing distressing this time. How 
can I explain it?” she went on; pausing, and speaking 
in some perplexity to herself. “It would be easier to 
show it — and why not ? ” She addressed herself to Amelius 
once more. * ‘ I’m a strange creature,” she resumed . ‘ ‘ First, 
I worry 3^011 about my own affairs — then I puzzle you — 
tlicn 1 make 3^011 sony for me — and now (would you think 
it ?) I am g(.dng to amuse you ! Amelius, are 3^ou an admirer 
of prett3^ feet ? ” 

Amelius had heard of men (in books) who had found 
reason to doul>t whether their own ears were not deceiving 
them. For the hrst time, ho began to understand tlioso 
men, and to sympathize with them. Ho admitted, in a 
certain bew ildered way, that ho w^as an admirer of pretty 
foot — and waited for wdiat was to eomo next. 

“Whon a woman has a pretty hand,” Mrs. Famaby 
proceeded, “ she is ready enough to show it. When she 
goes out to a hall, she favours you with a view of her 
bosom, and a part of her back. Kow tell mo ! If there is 
Tio improprict}" in a naked bosom — ^where is the impropriety 
in a naked foot ? ” 

Amelius agreed like a man in a dream*. “ Where 
indc'id ! ” ho icmarkcd — and waited again for what was to 
come next. 

“ Look out of window,” said Mrs. Farnaby^ 

Amelius obeyed. The window had been opened for a 
few inches at tlio top, no doubt to ventilate the room. 
The dull view of the court3^ard was varied by the stables 



at the farther end, and by the titohon skylight rising in 
the middle of the open space. As Amolius looked out, ho 
observed that some person at that moment in tho kitohon 
required apparently a * largo supply of frosih air. Tho 
swinging window, on the side of the skylight which was 
nearest to Jiim, was invisibly and noisele^isly pulled open 
from below ; the similar window, on tho other side, being 
already wide open also. Judging by appearances, thi 
inhabitants of the kitchen possessed a merit which i4 
exceedingly rare among domestic servants — they under- 
stood the laws of ventilation, and appreciated tho blessing 
of fresh air. 

“ That will do,** said Mrs. FarnaLy. “ You can turn 
round now.** 

Amelins turned. Mrs. Famabj*s boots and stockings 
were on tho heartlirug, and one of Mrs. Farnaby’s feet 
•was placed, ready for inspection, on tho chair which he 
had just loft. “Look at my right foot first,** sho said, 
speaking giavely and composedly in her ordinary tone. 

It was well worth looking at — a foot equally beautiful 
in form and in colour : tho instep ai*ched and high, the 
ankle at once delicate and strong, tho toes tinged with 
roso-colour at the tips. In brief, it was a foot to bo photo- 
graphed, to bo cast in plaster, tu bo fondled and kissed. 
Amelina attempted to express his admii’ation, but was not 
allowed to get beyond the first two or three words. “ No,** 
Mrs, Fariiaby explained, “this is not vanity — simply 
information. You have seen my right foot : and you have 
noticed that there is nothing tho matter with it. Very 
well. Now look at my left foot.** 

She put her left foot up on the chair. “ Look between 
the third toe and the fourth,** she said. 

Following his instructions, Amelins discovered that 
the beauty of the foot was spoilt, in this case, by a singular 
defect. The two toes wore bound togetlier by a flexible 
web, or membrane, which held them to each other as higli 
as the insertion of the nail on either side. 

“ Do you wonder,** Mrs. Farnaby asked, “ why I show 
you the fault in my foot? Amoliusl my poor darling 
was box?! with my deformity — and I want you to know 
exactly what it is, because neither you nor I can f?ay what 
reason for remembering it there may not be in the future.** 



She stopped, as if to give him an opportunity of speaking. 
A man shallow and flippant by nature might have seen 
the disclosure in a grotesque aspect. Amelius was sad 
and silent. “ I like you better and better,” she went on. 
“Yon are not like t he commQn .jmmjQ£,men. ^ Nine out of 
ten of them would have turned what I have just told you 
into a joke — ^nine out of ten would have said, * Am I to ask 
every girl I meet to show mo her loft foot?’ You are 
above that; you^ understand me. Have I no means of 
recognizing. my own child, now?” 

She smiled, and took her foot off the chair— then, after 
a moment’s thought, she pointed to it again. 

“Keep this as strictly secret as _you_kcep every thin g_ 
else,” she said. “ In tlio past days, when I used to employ 
people privately to help mo to find her, it was ray only 
defence against being imposed upon, liogucs and vaga- 
bonds thought of other marks and signs — but not one of 
them could guess at such a mark as that Ilavo you got 
your pocket-book, Amelius? In case wo are separated at 
some later time, I want to write the name and address in 
it of a person whom wo can trust, I persist, you see, in 
providing for the future. There’s the one chance in a 
hundred that my dream may come true — and you have so 
many years before you, and so many girls to meet wdth in 
that time I ” 

She handed back the pocket-book, which Amelius had 
given to her, after having inscribed a man’s name and 
address on one of Iho blank leaves. 

“ He was my father’s lawyer,” teho exiJainod; “and ho. 
and his son are both men to be trusted. Bnpposo I am ill, ’ 
for instance — ^no, that’s absurd; I never had a day’s illness 
in my life. Suppose I am dead (killed perhaps by some 
accident, or perhaps by my own hand), the lawyers have 
my written instructions, in the case of my child being 
found. Then again — I am such an unaccountable woman 
—I may go away somew^here, all by myself. Never mind ! 
The lawyers shall have my address, and my positive orders 
(thongli they keep it a i^oret from all the w^orld besides) 
to toll it to you. I don’t ask your pardon, Aipelius, for 
froubling you. The chances are so leriibly against mo’; 
it is all but impossible that I shall ever sec you — as I saw 
you in my dream-coming into the room, leading my girl 



by the hand. Odd, isn’t it ? This is how I veer about 
between hope and despair. Well, it may amuse you to 
remember it, one of these days. Years hence, when I am 
at rest in mother earth, and when you are a middle-aged 
married man, you may tell your wife how strangely you 
once became the fprlom hope of the most wretched woman 
that ever lived— and you may say to each other, as you sit 
by your snug fireside, ‘ Perhaps that poor lost daughter is 
still living somewhere, and wondering who her mother 
was.’ No ! I won’t let you See the tears in my eyes again 
— I’ll let you go at last.” 

She led the way to the door— a creature to bo pitied, if 
ever there was a pitiable creature yet: a woman whose 
whole nature was maternal, who was nothing if not a 
mother ; and who had lived through sixteen years a barren 
life, in the hopeless anticipation of recovering her lost 
child! 

“ Good-bye, and thank you,” she said. “ I want to he 
left hy myself, my dear, with that little frock and’ cap 
which you, found out Jn of me. Go, and tell iny 
niece it’s ail right — and don’t be stupid enough to fall in 
love with a girl who has no love to give you in return.” 
She pushed Amelius into the hall. “ Here ho is, Regina ! ” 
she called out ; “ I have done with him.” 

Before Amelius could speak, she had shut herself into 
her room. He advanced along the hall, and mot Regina 
at the door of the dining-room. 


CHAPTER IIL 
The young lady spoke first. 

“ Mr. Goldenheart,” sho said, with the coldest possible 
politeness, “ perhaps you will bo good enougli to explain 
what this means ? ^ 

She turned back into the dining-room. Amelius 
followed her in silence. ** Hero I am, in another scrape 
with a Woman!” he thought to himself. “Are men in 
general as unlucky as I am, I wonder ? ” 

“ You needn’t close the door,” said Regina maliciously. 
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5* Everybody in the house is welcome to hear what I have . 
to say to you.” 

Amelius made a mistake at the outset --he tried what 
i little humility would do to help him. There is probably 
QO instance on record in which humility on the part of 
a man has ever really found its way to the indulgence of 
p,n irritated woman. The best and the worst of them 
ilike have at least one virtue in common — ^they secretly 
lespise a man who is not bold enough to defend himself 
arhen they are angry with him. 

“ 1 hope I have not offended you ?” Amelius ventured 
bo say. 

She tossed her head contemptuously. “ Oh dear, no ! 

[ am not offended. Only a little surprised at your being 
30 very ready to oblige my aunt.” 

In the short experience of her which had fallen to the 
|lot of Amelius, she had never looked so charming as she 
{looked now. The nervous irritability under which she 
was suffering brightened her face with the animation 
’which was wanting in it at ordinary times. Her soft 
brown eyes sparkled; her smogth dusky cheeks. glowed 
with a warm rod Hush ; her tall supple figure asserted its 
full dignity, robed in a superb dress of silken purple and 
black lace, which set off her personal attraqtious to the 
utmost advantage. She not only roused Hie admiration 
of Amelius — she unconsciously gave him back the self- 
possession which he had, for the moment, completely lost. 
Ho was man enough to feel the humiliation of ' being 
despised by the one woman in the world whose love he 
longed to win ; and ho answered with a sudden firmness 
of tone and look that startled her. 

“ You had better speak more plainly still, Miss 

t Bgina,” ho said. “ You may os well blame me at once 
r the misfortune of being a man.” 

She drew back a step. “ I don’t understand you,” she 
inswored. 

“ Do I owe no forbearance to a woman who asks a 
favour of me ? ” Amelius went on. “ If a man had asked 
yio to steal into the house on tiptoe, I should have said — 
/p^elll I should have said something I had better not 
s’epeat. If a man had stood between me and the door 
vhen you came baok, I should have taken him by the 

H 
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collar and poUedjumj^ut of th^ way. Could I do that, if 
you please, witii Mrs. Furnahy 

I^gina saw tlio weak point of this defonce with a 
woman’s quickness of perception, “ I can’t offer any 
opinion,” she said; “especially when you lay all 
blame on my aunt.” 

Amelins opened his lips to protest — and thought better 
of it. He wisely went straight on with what he had still 
to say. 

“If you will lot me finish,” ho resumed, “you will 
understand me a little bettor than that. Whatever hhuno 
there may be. Miss llegina, I am quite ready to take on 
myself. I merely wanted to remind you that I was put 
in an awkward position, and that I couldn’t civilly find 
a way out of it. As for your aunt, I will only say this : 

I know of hardly any sacrifice that I would not submit to„ 
if 1 could bo of the smallest service to her. After what 
I heard, while I was in her room ” 

Bogina interrupted him at that point. “ I suppose it’s 
a secret between 3’ou? ” slio said. ^ 

“ Yes ; it’s a secret,” Amelins proceeded, “ as you say. 
But on© thing I may tell you, without breaking my 
promise. Mrs. Farnaby has — well I has filled me with 
kindly feeling towards her. She has a claim, poor soul, to 
my truest sympatliy. And I shall remeinhor her claim. 
And I shall be faithful to what I feel towards her as long 
asilivel” 

It was not very elegantly expressed ; but the tone was 
the tone of true feeling : his voice trembled, his colour 
rose. He stood before her, speaking with perfect sim- 
plicity straight from his heart — and the woman’s heart 
felt it instantly. This was the man whose ridicule she 
had dreaded, if her aunt’s rash confidence struck him in 
an absurd light I She sat down in silence, vriih a grave 
sad face, reproaching herself for the wrong ■W'hich her too ’ ^ 
ready distrust had inliictod on him ; longing to ask his 
pardon, and yet hesitating to say the simple words. 

He approached her chair, and, placing his hand on the 
back of it, said gently, “ Do you think a little bettor of 
me now ? ” 

She had taken off her gloves*: she silently folded and 
refolded them in her lap. 
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Tour good opinion is Tory precious to me,” Amolins 
pleaded, i)ending a little nearer to her. “ I can’t t(^ll you 

now sorry I should be ” He stopped, and put it more 

strongly. I shall never have coui age enough to enter 
the house again, if I have made you think meanly of me.” 

A woman who cared nothing for him would have easily 
answered this. The calm heart of Regina began to 
flutter : something warned her not to trust hoi’self to 
speak. Little as he suspected it, Amelins had troubled 
the tranquil temperament of this woman. He had found 
his way to those secret reserves of tenderness — placid and 
deep— of which she was hardly conscious herself, until his 
influence had enlightened her. She was afraid to look up 
at him; her eyes would have told him the truth. She 
lifted her long, finely shaped, dusky hand, and oflered it 
to him as the best answer that she could make. 

Amolius took it, looked at it, and ventured on his first 
familiarity with her — he kissed it. She only said, 
“ Don’t ! ” very faintly. 

The Quoc'n would lot mo kiss her hand if I vront to 
Court,” Amelius reminded her, wdth a pleasant inner con- 
viction of his wonderful readiness at finding an excuse. 

She smiled in spite of herself, “ Would the (iiioou let 
you hold it?” she asked, gently releasing her hand, and 
looking at him as she drew it away; The peace was made 
without another word of explanation. Amelins took a 
chair at her side. “ I’m quite happy now you have for- 
given me,” ho said. “ You don’t know how I admire you 
— and how anxious I am to please you, if I only knew 
how I ” 

Ho drew hi*? chair a little nearer ; his eyes told her 
plainly that his language would soon become warmer still, 
if she gave him the smallest encouragement. ’I'his w^as 
one reason for changing the subject. But there was 
another reason, more cogent still. Her first painful sense 
of having treated him unjustly had ceased to make itself 
keenly felt; the lower emotions had their opportunity 
of asserting themselves. Curiosity, irresistible. curiosity, 
took possession of her mind, and urged her to penetrate tlio 
mysteiy of the interview between Amelins and her atint. 

“Will you think mo very indiscreet,” she began slyly, 
if I make a little confession to you ? ” 
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Amoliiis was only too eager to hear the confession : it 
would pave the way for something of the same sort on his 
part. 

“ I understand my aunt making the heat in the concert- 
room a pretence for taking you away with lier,” Eegiiia 
proceeded; “but what astonishes mo is that she should 
have admitted you to her conliclence after so short an 
acquaintance. You are still — what shall I say ? — ^you are 
still a new friend of ours.” 

“ How long will it bo before I become an old friend ? ” 
Amclius asked. “I mean,” ho added, with artful em- 
phasis, “ an old friend of yours ? ” 

Confused by the question. Regina passed it over with- 
out notice. “I am Mrs. Farnaby’s adopted daughter,” 
she resumed. “ I have been with her since I was a little 
girl — and yet she has never told me any of Ijer scsci’cts. 
Pray don’t suppose that I am tem])ting yon to break faith 
with my aunt ! I am quilo incapablo of such conduct as 
that.” 

Amclius saw his way to a thoroughly common j>laco 
compliment, which possessed the charm of comjdcte 
novelty so far as his exj)ericnce was concerned. lie would 
actually have told her that she was incapablo of doing 
anything which was not perfectly becoming to a charming 
person, if she had only given him time! She’ was too 
eager in the pursuit of her own object to give him time. 
“I should like to know,” she went on, “whether my aunt 
has been influenced in any way by a dream that she had 
about you.” 

Amelius staited. “ ITas she told you of her dream ? ” 
ho asked, with some appearance of alarm. 

Regina blushed and hesitated. “ My room is next to 
my aunt’s,” she explained. “Wo keep the door between 
ns open. I am often in and out when she is disturbed iu 
her sleep. She was talking in her sleep, and I heard your 
name — ^nothing more. Perhaps I ought not to have men- 
tioned it ? Peihaps I ought not to expect you to answer 
mo?” 

“ There is no harm in my answering you,” said 
Amelius. “ Tho dream really had something to do witli 
her trusting me. You may not think quite so unfavour- 
ably of her conduct now you know that.” 
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“ It doesn’t matter what I think,” Regina replied con- 
sti-aincdly. “ If my aunt’s secrets have interested you — 
what right have I to object? I am sure I shall say 
nothiijg. Though I am not in my aunt’s confidence, nor 
in your confidence, you will find I can keep a secret.” 

She folded up her gloves for the twentieth time at 
least, and gave Amelius his opportunity of retiring hy 
rising from her chair. He made a last effort to recover 
the ground that ho had lost, without betraying Mrs. 
Farnaby’s trust in him. 

“I am sure you can keep a secret,” ho said. “T 
should like to give you one of my secrets to keep — only 
I mustn’t take the liberty, I suppose, just yet?” 

She knew perfectly 'vvell what ho wanted to say. Her 
heart began to quicken its beat; sho was at a loss how to 
aiiKwcT. After an awkward silence, she made an attemjd 
to dismiss him. “Don’t let mo detain you,” sho said, “if 
you have any engagement.” 

Amelius silontlg looked round him for his hat. On a 
table behind him a monthly magazine lay open, exhibiting 
one of those melancholy modern “ illustrations ” which 
present the English art of our day in its laziest and lowest 
state of degradation. A vacuous young giant, in flowing 
trousers,, stood in a garden, and stared at a plump young 
giantess Avith cnonuous eyes and rotund hips, vacantly 
tiering holes in the grass Avith the point of her parasol, 
rerfectly incapable of explaining itself, this imbecile pro- 
duction put its trust in the ]mnter, whoso charitable types 
helped it, at the bottom of the page, with the title of 
“ Love at First Sight.” On those remarkable words 
Amelius seized, with the desperation of tho drowning 
man catching at the proverbial straw. They offered him 
a chance of pleading his cause, this time, Avith a happy 
indirectness of allusion at AA^hicli not even a young lady’s 
6uscej)tibility could take offence. 

“Do you helioA’c in that?” he said, pointing to the 
illustration. 

Regina declined to understand him. “ In what ? ” she 
asked. 

“ In loA'e at first sight.’^ 

It Avould be speaking with inexcusable rudeness to say 
plainly that she told him a lie. Lot the milder form of 
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expression bo, that she modestly concealed the truth. “ I 
don’t know anything about it,” she said. 

“ I do,” Amelias remarked smartly. 

She persisted in looking at the illustration. Was 
there an infection of imbecility in that fatal work ? She 
was too simple to understand him, even yeti “ You do — 
what ? ” she inquired innocently. 

“ I know what love at first sight is,” Amelins hurst out. 

Ecgina turned over the leaves of the magazine. “ Al),” 
she said, “ you have read the story.” 

“1 haven’t read the story,” Amelins answered.. “I 
know what I felt myself— on being introduced to a young 
lady.** 

She looked up at him with a sly smile. “A young 
lady in America ? ” she asked. 

“In England, Miss llegina.” ITo tried to lake her 
hand — but she kept it out of his reach . “ In London,” he. 

w-ent on, drifting back into his cnslomary plainness of 
speech. “In this very street,” ho resumed, S(‘izing lior 
hand before she was aware of him. Too much I)cwildoi o<I 
to know what else to do, Kcgina look refuge desjx;ratoly 
in shaking hands with him. “ Good-byo, Mr. (loldcn- 
heart,” sho said — and gave hini his dismissal for the 
second time. 

Araclius submitted to bis fate; lh(>ro was something in 
her eyes which warned him that ho liad ventured far 
enough for that day. 

“ May I call agfiin, soon?” ho .asked j)iicou.sly. 

“No!” answered a voieo at the d(for which they both 
recognized— the voice of Mrs. Farn.aby. 

“ Yes ! ” liogina whis])crcd to liim, as her aunt entered 
the room. Mrs. Farnaby’s interference, ftdlowing on the 
earlier events of tho day, bad touched the young lady’s 
usually pla(iable temper in a Ituider place — and Amelins 
rca])ed tho benefit of it. 

Mrs. Farnaby walked straiglit up to liim, put her hand 
in his arm, and lod him out into the hall. 

“ I had my suspicions,” sho said ; “ and I find they 
have not misled mo. Twice already, I have warned you 
to let my niece alone. For tho third, and last time, I tell 
you that sho is as cold as ice. She will trifle with you as 
long as it flatters her vanity; and she will ilirow you 
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over, as she has thrown other men over. Have j our fling, 
you foolish fellow, before you marry anybody. Pay no 
more visits to this house, unless they are visits to me. I 
shall expect to hear from you.” She paused, and pointed 
to a statue which was one of the ornaments in the hall. 
“ Look at that bronze woman with the clock in her hand. 
That’s llegina. UeLpff witluyou — good-bye ! ” 

Amelius found himself in the street. Eegina was 
looking out at the dining-room window. He kissed his 
hand to her : she smiled and bowed, “ Damn the other 
men!” Amelius said to himself. “I’ll call on her to- 
morrow.** 


CHAPTEE IV. 

Hktornino to his hotel, he found three letters waiting for 
him on the sitting-room table. 

Tho first letter that ho opened w^is from his landlord, 
and contained his bill for tho past week. As ho looked at 
the sum total, Amelius presented to perfection the aspect 
of a serious young man. Ho took jxni, ink, and paper, and 
made some elaborate cjalculations. Money that ho had too 
generously lent, or too fjuely given away, appoiired in 
his statement of expenses, as well as money that lie had 
spent on himsolf. The result may be plainly statid in 
his own words: “Good-byoto tho hotel; I must go into 
lodgings.” 

Having arrived at this wise decision, ho opened tho 
second lei tor. It proved to bo wrillon by the lawyers who 
liad already communicated with him at Tadmor, on tho 
subject of Ills inheritance. 

“Dkaii Shi, 

“ Tho enclosed, insuflieiontly addressed as you 
will perceive, only reached us this day. We bog to 
remain, etc.” 

Amelins opened the letter enclosed, and turned to tho 
signature for information. The namo inslantly took him 
hack to tho Community : tho writer was Mcllicent. 
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Her letter began abruptly, in those, terms : 

“ Do you remember what I said to you when we parted 
at Tadmor ? I said, * Be comforted, Ainelius ; tho end is 
not yet.* And I said’ again, * You will come back to mo.’ 

“ I remind you of this, my friend — directing to your 
lawyers, whoso names I remember when their letter to 
you was publicly read in tho Common Boom. Once or 
twice a 3- ear I shall continue to remind you of those part- 
ing words of mine ; there will be a time perhaps when you 
w ill thank me for doing so. 

“ In tho mean while, light your pipe with my loti era ; 
my letters don’t matter. If 1 can comfort 3'ou, and reconcile 
3'ou to your life — j^cars hence, wdien you, too, my Amelins, 
ma}' be one of tho Fallen Leaves like mo — then 1 shall not 
have lived and suffered in vain ; my last daj^s on earth 
will be tho happiest days that I have ever seen. 

“Be pleased not to answer these lines, or any other 
written w^ds of mine that maj^ follow, so long as 3^011 aro 
prosperous and happy. With that part of 3^our life I have 
nothing to do. You wdll find friends wherever 3’ou go — 
among tho women espociall3\ Your generous nature 
shows itself frankly in 3^0111* face ; 3^our nianl3’’ gentleness 
and sweetness speak in every tone of your voice ; wo poor 
women feel drawui towards 3’'ou b3" an attraction which wo 
are not able to resist. Havo 3’ou fallen in love already 
with some beautiful English girl? Oh, be careful and 
prudent ! Bo sure, before 3^011 set your heart on licr, that 
she is worthy of ^you ! So many w'omcn aro cruel and 
deceitful. Some of them wall make 3^011 beliovc 3'ou havo 
won their love, when 3"ou havo only flattered their vanity ^ 
and some aro poor weak creatures whoso minds aro set on 
their own interests, and who ma3’ let bad advisers guide 
them, when 3-011 aro not by. For yonr own sake, take care ! 

“ I am living with my sister, at Now York. 'J’ho days 
and weeks glide by mo qnietl3>^ ; 3’^ou aro in my thoughts 
and my prayers ; I have nothing to complain of ; I wait 
and hope. When tho time of my banishment from tho 
Community has expired, I shall go hack to Tadmor ; and 
there 3’^ou will find me, Amelius, the first to welcome 3'ou 
when your spirits are sinking under the burden of life, and 
your heart turns again to tho friends of your earthly^ da5"s. 

“ Good-bye, my dear — good-bye I " 
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Amolius laid the letter aside, touched and sa<ldened 
by the artless devotion to him which it expressed, lie 
was conscious also of a feeling of uneasy surprise, when 
he read the lines which referred to his possible entangle- 
ment with some beautiful English girl. Here, with 
widely different motives, was Mrs. Farnaby’s warning 
repeated, by a stranger writing from another quarter of 
the globe I It was an odd coincidence, to say the least of 
it. After thinking for a while, ho turned abruptly to the 
third letter that w-as waiting for him. Ho was not at 
case ; his mind felt the need of relief. 

Tho third letter was from Ilufus Dingwell ; announcing 
the close of bis tour in Ireland, and his intention of shortly 
joining Amolius in London. Tho excellent American 
expressed, with his customary absence of reserve, his 
fervent admiration of Irish hospitality, Irish beauty, and 
Irish Avhisky. “ Green Erin wants but ono thing more,” 
Kufus predicted, “ to bo a Paradise on earth — it wants the 
day to come when wo shall send an American minister to 
tho Irish Ropuhlic.” Laughing over this quaint outlncak, 
Amelins turned from tho first page to tho second. As his 
eyes fell on tho next paragraph, a sudden change passed 
over him ; ho let tho letter drop on tho floor. 

“One last word,” tho American wrote, “about that 
nice long bright h.*tler of yours. I have read it with strict 
attention, and thought over it considerably afterwards. 
Don’t be riled, fricvid Amelins, if I tell you in plain 
words that your account of tho Farnabys doesn’t make 
mo happy — quite the contrary, I do assure you. My back 
is,set up, sir, against that family. You will do well to 
drop thorn; and, above all things, mind what you are 
about with tho brown miss, who has found her way to 
your favourable opinion in such an almighty hurry. Do 
mo favour, my good boy. Just wait till I have seen 
her, vull you ? ” 

Mis. Farnaby, Mellicent, Eufus—all three strangers to 
each other ; and all three agreed nevertheless in trying to 
part him from the beautiful young Englishwoman ! “ I 
don’t care,” Amolius thought to liimsolf. “ They may say 
what they please— I’ll marry Ecgina, if she will have me ! ” 



BOOK THE FOURTir, 

LOVH AND MONEY. 


CIIAPTEB I. 

In an interval of no more than three weeks what events 
may not present themselves? what chang:e8 may not take 
place? Behold Amelins, on the first drizzling day of 
Noveinher, established in respectable lodgings, at a 
moderate weekly rent. He stunds before his small fire- 
side, and warms his back with an Englishman’s scvxmo 
sense of enjoyment. The cheap looking-glass on the 
manbdpiece rcflecls tho head and shoulders of a new 
Amelius. Ilis habits are changed ; his social position is 
in course of development. Already, he is a slrict 
economist. Before long, ho exp( cis to become a married 
man. 

It is good to bo economical : it is, perhaps, bolter still 
to bo tho accepted husband of a bandsomo young woman. 
But, for all that, a man in a state of moral improvement, 
with prospects which his less favoured fell«.)w-cieatures 
may reasonably envy, is still a man subject to the mis- 
chievous mercy of circumstances, and capable of f(3cding 
it keenly. The face of the new Aniolius wore an expres- 
sion of anxiety, and, more remarkable yet, the temper of 
tlie now Amelius w'as out of order. 

For the first time in bis life bo found himself con- 
sidering trivial queslions of sixpences, and small favours 
of discount for cash payments — an irritating state of 
things in itself. There were more serious anxieties, 
however, *to trouble him than these. lie had no reason 
to complain of the beloved object herself. Not twelve 
hours since he had said to Eegina, with a ^voico that 
faltered, and a heart that beat Avildly,“ Are you fond enough 
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of me to let me marry you ? ” And she had answered 
placidly, with a heart that would have satisfied the most 
exacting stethoscope in the medical profession, “ Yes, if 
you like.” There was a moment of rapture, when she 
submitted for the first time to be kissed, and when she 
consonted, on being gently reminded that it was expected 
of her, to return the kiss— once, and no more. But there 
.was also an attendant train of serious considerations 
wliicU followed on the heels of Amelius when the kissing 
was over, and when ho had said good-bye for the day. 

He had two women for enemies, both j csolutely against 
him in the matter of his marriage. 

Kegina’s correspondent and bosom friend, Cecilia, who 
had begun by disliking him, without knowing wdiy, 
persisted in maintaining her unfavourable opinion of the 
new friend of the Parjiabys. She was a young married 
woman ; and she had an influence over Regina which 
promised, >vlion the fit opportunity came, to make it^elf 
felt. The Svjcond, and by far the more pow'erful hostile 
influence, was the influence of Mrs. Farnaby. Noibing 
could exceed Iho half-sisterly, half-motherly, good-will 
with which sho received Amelius on those rare occasions 
wIk'U they Ijappcncd to meet, unembarrassed by the 
presence of a third person in the room. Without actually 
revcrling to what liad ])aswcd between tbcm during their 
memorable intorvic^\’■, Mrs. Famuby asked questions, 
plainly showing that tho furloni hope which she associated 
with Amelius was a hope still firmly rooted in her mind, 
“ITavc yon been much about London lately?” “Have 
you met with any girls who have taken your fancy?” 
“Are you getli’ig tired of staying in the same place, and 
are 3^011 going to travel soon?” Inquiries such as these 
she was, sooner or later, sure to make 'when they w'ero 
alone. But, if Regina happened to enter the room, or if 
AiiicLus contrived K find his wa.y to her in some other 
part of tho house, Mrs. Farnaby deliberately sliortened tho 
interview and silenced tho lovers — still as resolute as ever 
to keep Amelius exposed to the adventurous freedom of a 
bach?iyr*s life. For the last week, his only opportunities 
of sjjcaking to Regina had been obtained for him secretly 
by the woll-rewarded devotion of her maid. And ho had 
aow tho prospect before him of asking Mr. Farnaby for 
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ttio Land of Lis adopted dangLter, witL tLe certainty ot 
tLo influence of two women being used against Lira — even 
.'f ho succeeded in obtaining a favourable reception for Lis 
proposal from the master of the Louse. 

Under such circumstances as these — alone, on a rainy 
November day, in a lodging on the dreary eastward side 
of the TottcnLam-court-road — even Amolius boro the 
aspect of a melancholy man. Ho was angry with Lis 
cigar because it refused to light freely. He was angry 
with the poor deaf ser van t-of-all- work, who entered the 
room, after one tliuin])ing knock at the door, and made, 
in muffled tones, the barbarous announcement, “Here’s 
somebody a>waiitin’ to see yer.” 

“"Who the devil is Somebody?” Aincllus shouted. 

“ Somebody is a citizen of tlio United States,” aii' 
Kwered Eufiis, quietly entering the room. “ And he’s 
sorry to liml Claude A. Goldenheart’s temiicraturo at 
bi 1 i n g-poin t al ready.” 

lie had not altered in the slightest d(‘gvoe since ho 
Lad left the steamship at Queenstown. Irish hospitality 
Lad not fattened him ; the change from K(‘a to land had 
not suggested to Lira the slightest alteration in his dress. 
Ho still n’oro the huge felt hat in which lie Lad first 
presented himself to notice on the dock of Ibo vessel. 
The maid-of- all-work raised her eyes to the face of ilio 
long lean stranger, overshadowed hy the broad-briuiiiiod 
hat, in reverent amazement. “ My love to you, miss.” 
said Kufus, with his customary grave cordiality; “/’/Z 
shut the door.” Having dismissed the maitl with that 
gentle hint, ho shook hands heartily with Amolius. 
“ Well, I call this a juicy morning,” lie said, just as if 
they had met at the cabin breakfast- table as usual. 

For the moment, at least, Amelius brightened at the 
sight of his fellow-traveller. “I am really glad to see 
you,” ho said. “ It’s lonely in these now quarters, before 
one gets used to them.” 

Kufus relieved himself of his hat and great-coat, and 
silently looked about tho room. “ I*m big in the hones,” 
ho remarked, surveying tho rickety lodging-house furni- 
ture with some suspicion ; “ and I’m a trifle heavier than 
I look. I shan’t break one of these chairs if I sit down 
on it, shall I ? ” Passing round the table (littered with 
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lxK.)ks and lotfers) in search of the nearest eliair, he acci- 
dently hmshed against a sheet of paper with writing on 
it. “ Memorandum of friends in London, to he informed 
of my change of address,” he read, looking at the paper, 
as he picked it up, with the friendly freedom that cha- 
racterized him. “ You have made pretty good use of your 
tiino, my son, since I took my leave of you in Queenstown 
harbour. I call this a reasonable long list of acquaintances 
nade by a j^oung stranger in London.” 

“I met witli an old friend of my family at the hotel,” 
Amelins explained, “lie was a groat loss to my poor 
father, when he got an api^ointment in India ; and, now 
ho has returned, lie has been equally kind to me. I am 
indebted to his introduction lor most of the names on 
that list.” 

“ Yes ? ” said Itufus, in the interrogative tone of a man 
who was w'-aiting to hear more. “ Im listening, thougli 
I may not look like it. Git along.” 

Amelir.s looked at his visitor, wondering in what pre- 
cise direction be was to “ git along.” 

“I’m no friend do partial information,” Ihifus pro- 
ceeded ; “ 1 like io round it off complete, as it were, in 
my oAvn mind. There are names on this list that you 
haven’t accounted for yet. Who provided you, sir, wdlh 
the balfince of your new friends? ” 

Amelins answ'’ered, not very willingly, “ I met them at 
]\lr. Farnaby's house.” 

Eufus looked up from the list with the air of a man 
sur])rised by disagreeable information, and unwilling to 
ro(;eive it too readily. “How?” he exclaimed, using the 
old Engli.di equivalent (often heard in America) for the 
modern “ What ? ” 

“ I mot them at Mr. Farnahy’s,” Amelins repeated. 

“ Did you happen to receive a letter of my writing, 
dated Dublin ? ” liufus asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Do you set any particular value on my advice ? ” 

“ Certainly ! ” 

“ And you cultivate social relations with Farnaby and 
family, notwithstanding ? ” 

“ I have motives for being friendly with them, which — 
which I haven’t had time to explain to you yet.” 
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Enfus stretched out his logs on the floor, and 
fixed liis shrewd grave eyes steadily on Anioliiis. 

“My friend,” he said, quietly, “in respect of personal 
appearance and ploasing elasticity of spirits, I find yon 
altered for the worse, 1 do. It may he Liver, or it iiuiy 
ho Love. I reckon, now I think of it, you’iu'. loo young 
yet for Liver. It’s the hrown miss — that's what ’tis. 1 
hate tliat girl, sir, hy instinct.” 

“ A nice “way of talking of a young lady you never 
saw I ” Amelins broke out. 

Eufus smiled grimly. “ Go ahead I ” ho s lid. “ If you 
can get vent in (juarrelling with me, g(» ahead, my son.” 

lie looked round the room again, with his hands in his 
Jackets, whistling. Descending to the tahlo in dne coni\Ne 
of time, his quick eye dideoted a ^diotograj)!! placed on the 
t»})cn v.Titing-dcsk which Amelins liad been using earlier 
in the day. Before it was possible to stop him, the photo- 
graph was in his hand. “1 helicvo Tvo got her likeness,” 
lie annoniiced. “I do assure j’ou I take pleasuio in making 
her acquaintance in this sort of way, AVell, now, I declarti 
she’s a columnar creature I Yes, sir ; I do justice to your 
native product — your fine fleshy heef-fod English girl. 
But I tell you this : after a child or two, that sort runs to 
fat, and you find you have married more of her than you 
hargained for. To what lengths may you have ])rocccded, 
Amelins, with this splendid and spanking person?” 

Anicdius was just on the verge of taking oflTonco. 
“ Si>eak of her respectfully,” he said, “ if you ox 2 ieot mo 
to answer you.” 

Eufus stared in astonishment. “I’m I'.'iving her all 
manner of coiiiidimcnts,” he ])rotestod, “and you’re not 
satisfied yet. My friend,! still find something about you, 
on tliis occasion, which reminds mo of meat cnt. against 
the grain. You’re almost nasty — you are ! The air of 
London, I reckon, isn’t at all the thing for you. Well, it 
don’t matter to me; I like you. Afloat or ashore, I like 
you. Do you want to know what I should do, in your 
jdaco, if I found mj^solf steering a little too nigh to the 
brown miks? I should — well, to put it in one word, I 
should scatter. Where’s the harm, 1*11 ask you, if you try 
another girl or two, before you make your mind up. I 
shall be proud to introduce you to our slim and snaky sort 
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at Coolspring. Yos. I moan wliat 1 say; pd III go 
back with you across the pond.” Eofcrring in this dis- 
respectful manner to tho Atlantic Ocean, Eufus offered his 
hand in token of unalterable devotion and goodwill. 

'Who could resist such a man as this ? Ainclius, always 
in extremes, wrung his hand, with an impetuous senso of 
shame. “ I’ve been sulky,” he said, “ I’ve hc(>n rude, I 
ought to be ashamed of myself — and I am. I'hore s only 
one excuse for me, Eufus. I love her with all my heart 
and soul ; and I’m engaged to bo married to her. And 
yet, if you understand my way of putting it, I’m — in 
sliort, I’m in a moss.” 

"With this eliavaci eristic preface, he described his posi- 
tion as exactl}’ as ho could; liaving duo regard to tho 
necessary reserve on the subject of Mrs. Farnaby. Eufus 
listened, with the closist attention, Irom beginning to 
end; making no attempt to dhguiso the unfavourable iui- 
l)ro^sion which tho jnmouncement of tho marriago-engage- 
nnmt had made on him. 'When he spoke next, instead of 
looking at Amelins as ufriial, ho licld his head down, and 
looked gloomily at hi.s Loots. 

AVell,” ho said, ** you’ve gone abend this lime, and 
that’s a fact. {She didn’t raise any diOieultios that a man 
could ride off on — did siie? ” 

“ She was all that was sweet and kind ! ” Amelins 
answ'ered, wiiji enthusiasm. 

“ She was all that was sweet and kind,” Eufus absently 
repeated, still inloiit on tho solid s|)ectaclc of his own 
boots. “And how about uncle Farnaby? Perhaps he’s 
sweet and kind likewise, or peihaps ho cuts up rough? 
Possihlo -is it not, sir? ” 

“ I don’t know ; I haven’t spoken to him yet.” 

Eufus Buddenly looked up. A faint gleam of hope 
irradiated his long lank face. “Mercy be ])rai.S'ed! there’s 
a last "‘liance for you,” ho remarked. “Uncle Farnah}'- 
may sav No.” 

“ It dt»o.sn’t matter what ho says,” Amelius rejoined. 

‘ She’s old enough to choose for herself ; ho can’t stop tho 
marriage.” 

Eufus lifted one wiry yellow forefinger,, in a state of 
perpendicular protest, “lie cannot stop tho marriage,” 
the sagacious Now Englande^ .admitted ; “ but he can stop 
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the money, my son. Find out how you stand with him 
heforo another day is over your liead.*’ 

“ I can’t go to him this evening,” said Amelius ; “ ho 
dines out.” 

“ Where is ho now ? ” 

“ At his place of business.” 

“Fix him at his place of business. Eight away!” 
cried Eufus, springing with sudden energy to his feet. 

“ I don’t think he would like it,” Amelius objected, 
“lie’s not a very pleasant fellow, anywhere; but he’s 
particularly disagreeable at his place of business.” 

Eufus walked to the window, and looked out. The 
objections to Mr. Farnaby appeared to fail, so far, in inte- 
resting him. 

“ To put it plainly,” Amelius went on, “ there’s some- 
thing about him. that I can’t endure. And — though he’s 
very civil to me, in his way — I don’t think he has ever 
got over the discovery that I am a Christian Socialist.” 

Eufus abruptly turned round from the window, and 
became attentive again. “So you told him that — did 
you ? ” he said. 

“Of course!” Amelius rejoined, sharply. “Do you 
suppose I am ashamed of the principles in which I have 
been brought up?” 

“ You don’t care, I reckon, if all the world knows 
your principles,” persisted Eufus, deliberately leading 
him on. 

“Care?” Amelius reiteratcjd, “I only wish I had all 
the world to listen to me. They should hear of my prin- 
ciples, with no bated breath, I promise you ! ” 

There was a pause. Eufus turned back again to the 
window. “ When Farnaby’s at home, where docs ho 
live?” he asked suddenly — still keeping his face towards 
the street, 

Amelius mentioned the address. “You don’t mean 
that you are going to call there ? ” he inquired, with some 
anxiety. 

“ Well, I reckoned I might catch him before dinner- 
time. You scorn to bo sort of I'eared to speak to him 
yourself. I’m your friend, Amelins — and I'll speak for 
you.” • 

The bare idea of the interview stnick Amelius with 
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tcn ror. “ No, no ! ” lie said. “ Fm mucli obliged to you, 
liiilus. lint in a matter of tliis sort, I shonldu’t like to 
transfer llie responsibility to my friend. I’ll speak to 
Mr. Farnal)y in a day or two.” 

Ttufus was evidently not satisfied with this. “ I do 
suppose, now,” ho suggested, “you’re not the only man 
moving in this metropolis who fancies Miss Itegina. 

(^ucry, my son : if you piit off Farnaby much longer ” 

llo paused and loc»ked at Amelius. “Ah,” ho said, “ I 
reckon 1 needn’t enlarge further : there is another man. 
Well, it’s the s.'ime in my country; I dem’t know what ho 
docs, with You : ho always turns up, with Us, just at the 
time when you least want to see him.” 

Tlierc another man — an older and a richer man 
than Amelius : equally assiduous in his attentions to the 
aunt and to the niece; suhniissively ]iolito to his favoured 
young rival. Ho was tlio sort of j^erson, in ago and in 
temperament, who would bo j>erfectly eapahlo of advancing 
his own interests by moans of the hostile influence of Mrs. 
Farnaby. Ydio could say what the result might be if, by 
sonu) unliKjky aceidont, he made the attempt bolbro Amelius 
had secMired f )r himself the support of the master of the 
house? In Ids {'’cscni condition of nervous irritability, 
lie Avas ready l.o believe in any coincidence of the disastrous 
sort. Tlie Ave.althy rival was a m;in of business, a near oily 
neighbour of Mr. h'arnaby. 'Jliey might ho together at 
that moment; and Ilegina’s fidelity to her lover might ho 
]»nt to a harder test than she was i)rcparod to endure. 
Amelius jTmeniheied the gentle conciliatory sinihi (too 
gciitle by half) Avith Avhich his jdacid mistress had received 
his first kisses — and, Avithout stopping to weigh conclusions, 
snatched up his hat, “Wait here for me, liufus, like a 
good fclloAv. I'm (*ff to tho stationer’s shop.” With tlioso 
parting words, ho hurried out of the room. 

Left by himsidf, Uiifus began to ruinmago the pockeis 
of his frockcoat. — a long, loose, and dingy garment Avhich 
Jiad become friendly and comfortable to him by dint of 
ancient use. Producing a handful of correspondence, ho 
stilccted the largest envelope of all ; shook out On tho table 
several smaller letters enclosed ; picked one out of tho 
number; and read tho concluding jAaragrapli only, with 
the closest attention. 


1 
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“1 eiicloso loiters of iiitrofliictioii to llio socrotancs of 
literary iustitnlions in London, and in some of tlio prin- 
(apal cities of England. If you feel disposed to lecture 
youivell*, or if you can persuade friends and citizens known 
to you to do so, I liolioro it may be in your power to 
advance in this way the iniorosts of C)ur Ihiroau. rioase 
take ]iotico that the more advanced ijistitutions, Avhieii are 
ready to counttnanco and wch-oino free thought in religion, 
politics, and morals, arc niailced on the envelopes with a 
cross in red ink. The envelopes without a mark arc 
addressed to platforms on which Iho customary liriiish 
I)rejudi(^os 3*einaiii rampant, and in which the charge foi- 
places rcac'lu's a higher figure than can be as yet obtained 
ill the sanctuaries of free thought.’* 

Ihifus laid down the letter, and, (boositig one among 
the envelopes marked in red ink, looked at iho introduction 
enclosed. “ If the riglit si-rt of invitation reached Amelins 
from tliis iiistitntiou,” ho tliought, “the boj^ would lecture 
on Chrhtian Socialism with till his heart and soul. I 
wonder what the brown miss and her uncle would say to 
that?” 

Ho smiled to hims'.ir, e,nd put “llie letter b*aek in ilie 
ouvelojK*, and considered tlu^ subject lor a wliile. Lelow 
the odd rough surliice, he was a man in ten ihouBand; no 
more single-licarted and more affectionate creature ever 
breathed the breath of life. He had not been understood 
in his own little circle; there liad been a want oi sym-* 
])athy with him, and even a w'ant of knowledge of him, at 
homo. Amelins, popular with cveiybody, had touclied the 
great heart of this man. Ho ])crccivcd the peril that lay 
hidden under the strange and lonely pf)sition of his fellow- 
voyager — so innocent in the ways of the world, so young 
and so easily impressed. His fondness for Amelins, it is 
hardly too much to say, was the fondness of a father for 
a son. With a sigh, ho shook his head, and gathercid np 
his loiters, and put them hack in his pockets. “No, not 
yet,” ho decided. “The ))Oor boy really loves her; and 
the girl man 1^^^ good enough to make the happiness of his 
life.” He got up and walked about tlio room. fcSmldenly 
he stopped, struck by a now idea. “Why shouldn’t I 
judge for myself?” ho thought. “I’vo got the address — 
I reckon I’ll look in on the Famabys, in a friendly way,” 
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He sat down at the desk, and wrote a line, in the 
event of Amelins being tlio first to return to tlio lodgings : 

“ Dkau Eoy, 

“ I don’t find her photograph tells mo quite so 
ininh as I want to kiiow. I have a mind to sec the living- 
original. Jleing your friend, you know, it’s only civil to 
p.'iy my rcsjH'cis to tho family. Exi^ect my un biassed 
opinion when 1 come back. 

“ Yours, 

“ llOFUS.” 


Having enclosed and addressed lliOt:o lines, ho took up 
his grcat-coat— -and clieckod himself in tho act of putting 
it on. 'J’hc brown miss was a British miss. A strange 
hiow Euglauder had better bo careful of his personal 
a] 0 Hi;amieo, belbrcj ho ventured into her presence. Urged 
by this cautions motive, he approached the looking-glass, 
and surveyed liiiiiself crith^ally. 

“1 doubt 1 might bo the better,” it occurred to him, 
“if I brushed my liair, and sukOL a little of perfume. 
Yes. J’ll make a loiJot. Wiere’s tho boy’s bedroom, 
1 wonder?” 

He obscu’ved a recond do(»r in ihc sitting-room, and 
opened it at hazard. Eortiino had iK'lViended iuni, so far: 
he found himself in. his young friend’s bedchamber. 

* The toilet-table of Amelins, simple as it was, had its 
mysteries for llufus. He was at a loss among tlio per- 
fujuos. They were all contained in a modest little 
dressing-oaso, without lahols of any sort to describe the 
contents of the pots and bottles. Ho examined them one 
after another, and stop 2 )cd at some recently invented 
French shaving-cream. “It smells lovely,” ho said, 
assuming it to be some I’aro pomatum. “Just what I 
want, i*. seems, for my head.” Ho rnbhed tho shaving- 
cream into liis bristly ii’ou-gray hair, until his arms ached. 
WJicn ho had next sprinkled his bandkerelnof and himself 
profusely, first with ruse- water, and then (to make quite 
sure) with €'au-de- cologne used as a climax, ho felt that ho 
was in a x>osition to apx)eal agreeably to the senses of the 
softer sex. In five minutes more, he was on Lis way to 
Mr. Farnaby’s private residenco. 
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CHAPTEK II. 

The ruin that had begun with ilui morning still jionred nn 
steadily in the aftonioon. AFtir oiio look out (d‘ Iho 
window, Ecgiiia decided on passing the rest of tlio day 
luxurious!}’', in tlio company of a novel, by licr own tiro- 
sido. With her feet on the fender, and licr head on the 
soft cusliio]! of her favoiiritii casy-eliair, slio o[)Ciu il Die 
book. Having read the fust e]iai)ter and part of the second , 
sho was just lazily tjirning ovut the caves in search of a 
lovo scene, when lier languid interest in ilio novtd was 
suddenly diverted to an incid‘*ni in real lile. The sitting- 
room door uas gently o])en ,d, and her maid appeared in 
a state of modest eojd’usion. 

“If you ]'>lcase, miss. Jiere’s a st'Ymgu gonlhnuan avIjo 
comcB fioni Mr. Goldcnlicart. lie wlslies parlieularly to 


Sho paused, ami looked jhind li(jr, faint ami 
curious smell of mingh'd sc>ap and scerd. euttu’i'd the room, 
follow('d closely liy a tail, calm, shabbily dnissed man, 
who laid a Aviry yellow hand on the maid’s shoulder, and 
stopped her cfTectuall}’' Indbi c she could say a AAau'd more. 

“ Don’t 3’'ou think of trouhling yonrscdf to git tlirough 
Avitli it, my dear; I’m here, and I’ll finish for you.” 
Addressing the maid in these encouraging terms, tlic 
stranger adv'anecd to liegina, and actually attcjuptcd 1o 
shako hands AvilJi her! Itegina rose — and loolced at him. 
It was a look that ought to have daunted the beddost man 
living; it produced n<i sort of elfcct on this man. JIo still 
licld out his hand ; his lean face broadoiied Avitli a idcasanfc 
smile. “ My naino is Knfiis DingAvell,” he said. “ I come 
from Cviolspriiig, Mass. ; and Amelius is my introduction 
to yourself and family.” 

lic-gina silently acknowledged this information by a 
frigid bo’w, and addressed herself to the maid, waiting at 
the door : “ Don’t leave the room, Phoebe.” 

Kiifus, inwardly wondering what Pheobe Avas Avanted 
for, proceeded to express the cordial sentinicnts pi’opor 
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to tlio occasion. “I have hoard ahoiit yon, miss; and I 
lake pleasure in making your aapiaintancc 

TJie unwritten laws of politeness obliged liegina to 
say something. “ I have not lieard Air. G()ldenh(?avt 
mention 3 'our name,” slio remarked. “ Are you an old 
tViend of his?” 

U-ufiis oxjjlaliied with genial alacrity. “We crossed 
the Pond together, miss. 1 like the boy ; he’s bright and 
spry ; he reiVcslies mo — ho does. We go ahead with most 
things ill my eimntiy; and Jrioiulshi])‘s one of them, 
lluw you hnd yoiiirelf ? Won't you shake Lands?” 
Ife tvH)k hcM* liand, witliont waiting to be repelled this 
time, and slHV)k it wltli the lieai'tiest good-will. 

IN'gina siiudd^ red faintly : she snninioiu;d assistance in 
case offnrthei iamiliaiMty. “IHnebe, ieil my mint.” 

li uliis addcfl a eiessagr on his own aeeount, “And 
f-ay this, my <I‘.^iir. I sincerely di'.sire ti; make the 
ae<piainlaiH*o (ij* Alls.* Pegina’s aunt, and any other 
niemljcrs of the family cinde.” 

riuelie left (li< loo.n, smiling. 8 neh an amusing 
visitoi ns iliis was a rare ])e-rson iu All. i'ama-by's house?. 
Pufiis looked after lie’*, nidi nnexaa. .Jed api)roval. Tiio 
maid aj>p''ared to bo move to his taste than the mistress, 
“ Well, a. pretty creature, I do di*el.*-re,” ho said to 

Pegina. “Peiniiids me of our Am\'riean girls — slim in 
the waist, and carries her head nicely. Ilow' old may slic 
1 m‘., now?” 

Pegina i?xprosscd her o])inion of this familiar question 
by pointing, with silent dignity, to a chair. 

“ 'J'liank yon, miss; nut that one,” said Pufus. “You 
see, I’m long iu the logs, and if I once got down as low as 
that, I ri'irkon 1 should liavc to restore the balance hy 
[Hitting my feet up on the grate; and that’s not manners 
ill Great Pri tain— and quite right too.” 

Jlo picked out tho highest chair lie could find, and 
admired the workmanship as ho drew it up to the tire- 
placc. “Alost sumjituous and elegant,” ho said. “I'ho 
style of tho Pewa //sauce, as tluiy call it.” Pegina ohscr^'cd 
with dismay that he had not' got his hat in his hand like 
other visitors. He had loft it no doubt, in tho hall ; he 
looked as if ho had dropped in to spend the day, and stay 
to dinner. 
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“ Well, miss, IVo seen your photograj)h,” ho resumed ; 
“ and I don’t much approve of it, now I sco You. My 
sentiments are not altogether favourahle to that art. I 
delivered a lecture on photographic portraiture at Cool- 
spring ; and I descrihed it briefly as justice without mercy 
The audience took the idea ; they larfcd, they did. Larfin’ 
reminds mo of Amelins. Do you object to his being a 
Christian Socialist, miss ? ** 

. The young lady’s look, when she answered the question, 
was not lost on Dufus. lie registered it, mentally, in case 
of need. “ Amolius will soon get over all that nonsemso,” 
she said, “ when ho has been a little longer in Lomloii.” 

“ Possible,” Pufus admitted. “ The boy is fund ot you. 
Yes : ho loves you. 1 have noticed him, and I can certify 
to that. I may also remark that ho wants a deal of love 
in return. Ko douLt, miss, 3 "ou have observed that cir- 
cumstance yourself ? ” 

Eegina resented this last impiiry as an outrage on 
propriety. “What next will he say?” she thought to 
herself. “I must put this ])re, sinning man in his ]>roper 
})laco.” She darted another annihilating look at him, as 

she siioke in her turn. “ May I ask,. ]\lr. — Mr. ? ” 

“ Dingwell,’^ said Eufus, prompting her. 

“May I ask, Mr. Dingwell, if you have favoured mo 
by calling hero at the reque^st of Mr. Golden heart? ” 

Genial and simplo-miiidod as ho was, eagerly as ho 
desired to a])]>reciate at her full value the young lady who 
was one day to ho tlie wife of Aimdius, Eu’fiis ftdt the tone 
in which those words wero spoken. It was net easy to 
stimulate his modest sense of what was fairly duo to him 
into asserting itself; hut the cold distrust, the deliberate 
distance of Kegina’s manner, exhausted the long-sufleriug 
indulgence of this singularly patient man. “ The Lord, 
in Lis moroy, preserve Amelins from marrying You,” ho 
thought, as he rose from his cliair, and advanced with a 
certain simple dignity to take leave of her. 

“ It did not occur to me, miss, to pay my respects to 
you, till Amelius and I had parted company,” ho said. 
“ Please tb excuse mo. I should have boon welcome, in 
my country, with no better introduction than being (as 
I may say) his friend and well-wisher. If I have made a 
mistake ” 
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He stopped. Regina had suddenly chaiii;etl colour. 
Instead of looking at him, she was looking over his 
slionlcler, apparently at sometliing holiind him. lie 
tui’ued to SCO what it was. A lady, short and stout, with 
stJ-augo wild sorrowful eyes, had noiselessly enici ed tho 
room while ho was speaking; she was waiting, as it 
suenied, Tiiitil Lo had linished what he had to say. When 
tJioy cmifrontod cjudi other, she moved to meet him, with 
a linn heavy step, and with her hand held out in token of 
wclcoino. 

“ Yon may feel C(pially sure, sir, of a friendly reception 
here,” she said, in her steady self-possessed wa,y. “1 am 
this young lady’s aunt ; and I am glad to see the friend of 
Amclius in my house.” Before Rufus could answer, she? 
turned to Ih gina. “I waited,” she wont on, “ to give yon 
an opportunity expluiniug yourself to this gentleman. 
I am afraid he has misiaken yonr coldness of manner for 
into n t ion al r u d en ess . ’ ’ 

Tho ((dtnir rushed hack into Regina’s faco — she 
vibrated fur a momoiit helwtvu anger and tears. But tho 
hi tter nature in her hruko its wa}^ through tho constitu- 
(iomil shyntihs and restraint which hikhiiuidly kept it 
down. yl meant ii ). haiin, sir,” she said, raising her 
hirgo hoautiriil eyes suhmissively to Rufus; “I am lujt 
used to receiving strangers. And you did asl: mo some 
very strange questions?” she added, with a suddi'R hllr^t 
of self-assui tion. “ tStrangeis avo not in the Imhil. of 
saying such things in England.” She hn)ked at Mrs. 
Earn a by, listening with impmictrahle com]K.)suro, and 
stopped in confusion. Her aunt would nut scruple to 
S])e.ak to the stranger about Amelins in her presence — 
there was no knowing what she might not have to endure. 
She turned again to Rufus. “ Exoiibo mo,” she said, “ if 
I leave yon wdth my aunt — I have an engagement.” 
AVith that trivial a^Dology, she made her escape froin tho 
room. 

“ She has no engagement,” Mrs. Faviiahy hriefl}’ 
remarked as tho door elo^5ed. “ Sit down, sir.” 

For once, oven Rufus was not at his case. • “ I panJ iit 
it oif, ma’am, witb.jnofit people,” ho said. “I woiidejr 
what IVo done to offend your niece ? ” 

“My niece (with many good qualities) is a narrow- 
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minded 3 ’oiiiig woman,” Mrs. Faruahy explained. “ You 
are not like the men she is acciustoiucd to sof^ SIu> 
doesn’t nndei'stand j’ou — you are not a conirn<.)Ti]>laeo 
p;entloman. For instance,” Mrs. Farnahy continued, with 
the matter-of-fact gravity of a woman innately inaccessible 
to a sense of humour, “you h.avo got some tiling strange 
on your hair. It seems to bo melting, and it smells like 
soap. No : it’s no use taking out your hand kero! liof — 
your liandkerchief won’t nio]> it up. I’ll get a towel.” 
She opened an inner door, which disclosed a little passage, 
and a bath-room beyond it. “ I’m the strongest peiron in 
the liouso,” she resumed, returning Avith a toAvel in ]u‘r 
hand, as gravely as ever. “»Sit still, and don’t make 
apologies. If any of ns can rul) you dry, J’m the Avoman.” 
Hhe set to Avork with the towel, ;»s if she had been Jhifus’s 
niotlier, making him presentable in the days of his 
boyhood. Giddy under the violence of the rubbing, 
staggered by the contrast betAvc'cn the cold re.coptioji 
accorded to him by the nicce, and the more Ilian friendly 
Arelcome ollbred by tlio aunt, Ihifiis submitted to cireiim- 
starices in docile and silent beAvildenncnt. “ There ; 
you’ll do till you get home — nobody can laugh at you 
now,” Mrs. Farnaby announced. “ You’re an absiuit- 
luindcd man, I suppose ? You Avanttal to Avasli your licad, 
and you forgot tlie Avarm Avater and tlio towel. Was that 
liow it hai»pened, sir ? ” 

“I thank you with all my heart, ma’am; I took it for 
pomatum,” liufus answered. “Would you object to 
shaking Lands again ? Tin’s cordial Avelcomo of yonrs 
reminds me, I do assure you, of liome. Since I left New 
England, I’ve never met with the like of you. 1 do 
suppose noAV it was my hair that sot Miss Eegina’s back 
up? I’m not quite eas}’’ in my mind, ma’am, about your 
niece. I’m sort of fcartd of what she may say of me to 
Amelins. I meant no harm, Lord knoAvs.” 

The secret of Mrs. Faniahy’s extraordinary alacrity in 
the use of tlio toAvel began slowly to shoAV itself iioav. 
The tone of her American guest had already hccomo the 
friendly and hiiniliar tone Avliich it had been her object io 
establish. With a little management, ho might he made 
an invaluable ally in the great work of hindering the 
marriage of Amelins. 
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“ Yon are very fond of your yonng friend? ” hlic Lcgan 
qun^lly. 

That is so, inii’ani.” 

“And ho has told yon that Ijo lias taken a liking to 
my niece ? ” 

“ And shown nio her likeness,” Ilnfns atldod. 

“ And shown you Inn* likeness. And you tliought yon 
would come here, and sco for yourself what sort of girl 
she wa-s ? ” 

“ Ts'atnrally,” linfns admitted. 

Mrs. Fiirnahy rovi alcd, witliont further hesitation, the 
ohjeot that she Inid in view. “ Amelins is little more than 
a lad, still,” she said. “IL*. has got all his life hefove 
him. It would ho a sad thing, if lie married a girl v.ho 
didn’t make him liapi)y.” 81ie turned in her chair, and 
))ointed to the door hy whieli Ihigina liad left them. 
“ jJ(‘twe(m oiirs(ilve.s,” she resumed, dropping her voice to 
a whis]>er, “do you helievo my niece will make liim 
liappy?” 

Itufiis hesitated. 

“I’m ahovt) tamily iirejiidices,” Mrs. Farnahy pro- 
ceeded. “ You needn’t ho afraid of onending mo. Speak 
out.” 

l^ufus would have spoken out to any other woman in 
the universe. This woman had preserved him from l idi- 
(‘iilc— woman had ruhhed his head dry. ITo jne- 
varicated. 

“I don’t siqiposo I understand the ladies in this 
country,” he said. 

Ijui. Mrs. Farnahy was not to ho trilled with, “If 
Anudins was your son, and if lie asked you to consent to 
his marriago with luy niece,” she rejoined, “would you 
say Yes ? ” 

. Tliis was too much for Rufus. “Kot if he went down 
on l)otii his knees to ask jue,” he answered. 

]\Iis, Farnahy was salisficdTat last, and owned it with- 
out reserve. “My own opinion,” she said, “exactly 
expressed ! Don’t he surprised. Didn’t I tell you 1 had 
no family prejudices? Do you know if he has ’spoken to 
my husband, yet ? ” 

Rufus looked at his watch. “ I reckon he’s just about 
done it by this time.” 
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Mrs. Farnaby paused, and reflected for a moment. She 
liad already atlom])tcd to prejudice ber husband against 
Amelins, and had received an answer which Mr. Farnaby 
considered to be final. “Mr. Goldenhcart honours us if 
he seeks our alliance ; ho is the representative of an old 
Englij-h family.’’ Under these cirouinsbinces, it was (luite 
possible that the proposals of Ainelius had been accoplcl, 
Mrs. Farnaby was not the less determined that the mar- 
riage should never tulco place, and not the less eager io 
secure tlio assistance of her new ally. “When will 
Amelins tell you about it ? ” she asked. 

“ \Vhen I go back to his lodgings, ma’am.” 

“ Go back at once— -and boar tbis in mind as you go. 
If you can find out any likely way of parting these two 
young people (in their own best interests), depend on one 
thing — if I can hcl]) you, 1 will. I’m as fond of Amelins 
as you are. Ask him it* I haven’t done luy best to keep 
him away from my niece. Ask him if I haven’t expressed 
my opinion, that slie s not the right udfo for him. Como 
and SCO mo again as soon as you like. I’m fond of 
Americans. Good morning.” 

Kufus attcm})tcd to express his sense of gratitude, in 
his own bjiofly eloquent way. IIo was not allowed a 
hearing. With one and the sumo action, IMrs. Farnaby 
])attod him on the shoulder, and pushed him out of the 
room. 

If that woman was an American citizen,” Rufus ]-e- 
flected, on his way through the streets, “she’d bo the 
first female President of the United States ! ” His admira- 
tion of Mrs. Farnaby’s energy and resolution, oxj)re8scd 
in these strong terms, acknowledged but one limit. Highly 
as ho api)V()ved of her, thoro was nevertheless an unfalhoni- 
able sometliing in the w^omau’s eyes that disturboTl and 
daunted hii'ii. 


an 

marr- 
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CITAPTEH III. 

liUFUS fouTid Ills fiieml at tho lodgings, prostrate on tlio 
sofa, smoking fui’ionsly. Before a word had passed be- 
tween tliein, it was plain to fclio Ncav Englander that 
sumotliiiig had gone wrong. ^ 

“ Well,” he asked ; “ and what does Farnahy say ? ” 

“ Damn Farnahy ! ” 

Rnfns was secreily conscions of an immense sense of 
lelief. “ I call that a stiff way of putting it,” ho quietly 
remarked; “hnt the meaning’s clear. Farnahy has said 
No.” 

Amelins jumped off the sofa, and planted himself 
dcifuinily on the hearthrug. 

“ Yuu’ro wrong for once,” ho said, with a hitter laugh. 
“ Tho exasperating part of it is that Farnahy has said 
neither Yes nor No. Tho oily- whiskered brute — you 
Jiavcri’t seen him yet, have you? — began by saying Yes. 

* A man liko me, the heir of a fine old English family'', 
honoured him by making proposals; ho could wi 4 i no 
111010 brilliant prospect for his dear adf)ptcd child. Sho 
would fill tlie high position that was offered to her, and 
fill it worthily.’ That was tho fawning way in which he 
talked to me at first I lie squeezed my hand in his horrid 
cold slimy paw till, I give you my word of honour, I felt 
as if I was going to ho sick. Wait a little ; you liaven’t 
heard tho w^orst of it yet. lie S(>on altered his tone — it 
began 'with his asking mo, if I had ‘considered tho ques- 
tion of settlements.* I didn’t know what ho meant, lie 
had to put it in plain English ; he wanted to hoar what 
my pioperty was. ‘Oh, that’s soon settled,* I said. ‘I’vo 
got fiv ) hundred a year ; and Bogina is welcome to every 
farthing of it.* He fell hack in his chair as if I had shpt 
him; ho turned — it was worse than pale, he positively 
turned green. At first he wouldn’t believe me ; he declared 
I must bo joking. I set him right about that iiniiiediately 
His next change was a change to impudence, purse-proud 
impudence. ‘Have you not observed, sir, in what stylo 
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Regina is accustomed to live in my house? Five luindied 
a year ? Good heavens I With strict economy, five hnn- 
died a yeViT might pa}’ her milliner’s hill and tlio keej) of 
her horse and carriage. Who is to pay for everything 
else — the establishment, the dinner-parties -and balls, the 
tour abroad, the children, the nurses, the doctor ? I tell 
you this, Mr. Goldeiihcart. I’m willing to make a sacri- 
fice to you, as a born goutlcmaii, which I would certainly 
not coiisont to in the case of any self-made man. Enlarge 
your incoiiic, sir, to no more than four times live hundred 
pounds ; and I guarantee a yearly allowance 1o Regina of 
half as much again, besides ibo foituno which she will 
inherit at my dcatli. That ivill niako your income three 
thousand a year to start with. I know something of 
domestic cx 2 )enses; and I tell yon jmsitivcl}’, you can’t do 
it on a farl-hiijg loss.’ That was his language, Tiiifus. 
The insolence of his tone I can’t attempt to dc'seribe. If 
1 hadn’t thought of Regina, I should have behaved in a 
manner uuwt)rthy of a Oliristiaii — 1 believe I should have 
taken my walkiiig-cano, and given him a so\ind thrashing.” ^ 

Rufus neither exi)jesscd surprise nor offered advicio. 
ITe was lost in meditation on the wealth of Mr. Earnahy, 
“A stationer’s business seems to cvoiituato in a lively 
2 »rofit, in this country,” ho said. 

“A stationer’s business?” Amelins rc 2 >eated disdain- 
fully. “ Earnaby has half a dozen irons in the fire be.sid(‘S 
that, lie’s got a newsjmper, and a ]).atcnt medicine, and 
a new batik, and I don’t know what else. Guo tif Ids own 
friends said to mo, ‘JS^obody knows whether Earnaby is 
rich or poor; he is going to do one of two things— ho Js 
going to die wortli millions, or to die bankrui)t.’ Oli, if 1 
can only live to see tlie day when Socialism will jmt that 
sort of man in his right jdacc ! ” 

“Try a reituhlic, on our model, first,” said Rufus. 

“ AVhen Famahy talks of the style his young woman is 
accustomed to live in, what does he mean ? ” 

“lie means,” Amelins answered smartly, “ a carriage 
to drive out in, champagne on the table, and a footman to 
answer the door.” 

“Farnaby’s ideas, sir, luavo crossed the water and 
landed in New York,” Rufus remarked, “ Well, and what 
did you say to him, on your side ? ” 
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I gave it to him, I can toll you ! ‘ That’s all osten- 
tation, * I said. ‘Why can’t Kogina and I begin life 
jnodostly ? What do wo want with a carriage to drive 
out in, and cliampagno on the table, and a f^ootman to 
answer the door? We want to love each other and be 
happy. There are thousands of as good gentlemen as I 
am, in England, with wives and families, who would ask 
for noiliiijg better than an income of five hundred a year. 
The fact is, Mr. Farnaby, you’re positively soiturated witli 
the love of inoncj. Get your New Testament and read 
M'hat Christ says of rich people.* What do you think he 
did, when I put it in that unanswerable way? Ho held 
up his hand, and looked horrified. ‘ I can’t allow pro- 
fanity in my office,’ says he. ‘ I iiavo my New 'I’estamont 
read to me in church, sir, every Sunday.’ That’s the sort 
C‘f Christian, Eufus, who is the average i)roduct of modern 
times ! He "was as obstinate as a mule ; he woiilcln’t give 
way a single inch. His adopted daughter, ho said, was 
accustoiued to live in a certain style. In tliat same stylo 
she should live when she was married, so long, as ho had 
a voice in the matter. Of course, if she chose to set his 
■wishes and feelings at deliauco, in return for all that ho 
had (lone for her, sho old enough tp take her own way. 
In that case, ho would tell mo as })luihly as he meant to 
t(jj.l her, that she must not look to a single farthing of his 
money to help her, and not expect to find her name down 
in his will. He felt the honour of a family alliance -with 
mo as sincerely as over. But ho must abide by the e(m- 
ditions that ho had stated. On those terms, he would bo 
luoud to give mo the band of Eegina at the altar, and 
proud to feel that he had done his duty hy his adopted 
child. I Jet him go on till ho had run hiiuKclf out — and 
then I asked quietly, if lie could tell mo the way to increase 
my income to two thousand a year. How do you think 
ho answered me ? ” 

“Torhaps ho offered to utUiac , yaur . capital in his 
business,” Eufiis guessed. 

“ Not ho I He considered business quite beneath me ; 
my duty to myself, as a gentleman, was to adfOj)t a pro- 
fession. On reflection, it turned out that there was but 
one likely profession to try, in my case — the Law. I 
might bo called to the Bar, and (with luck) I might got 
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romunorativo work to do, in ciglit or ton years’ time. 
That, I declare to you, was the prospect ho set before me, 
if I chose to take his advice. I askod if ho was joking. 
Certainly not ! I was only ono and twenty years old (he 
reminded me); I h*ad plenty of time to sjme— I should 
still marry young if I married at thirty. 1 took up my 
hat and gave him a bit of my mind at parliiig, ‘If you 
really mean anything,* I said, ‘you mean that Ilcgina is 
to pine and fade and be a middle-aged woman, and that I 
am to resist tho temptations that besot a 3 " 0 ung man in 
London, and lead tho life of a monk for tho next ton years 
— and all for what? For a carriage to ride out in, cham- 
pagne on the table, and a footman to answer the door I 
Keep your mon(‘y, Mr, Farnaby; Ecgina and I will do 
without it.’ — What are you laughing at? I don’t think 
you could have put it more sti-ongly yourself.” 

Eufus suddenly recovered his gravity. “I toll you 
this, Amelins,” he replied; “you atford (as wo say in my 
countiy) mcafy fruit for reflection — you do.” 

“ What do you mean by that ? ” 

“ Well, I reckon you rememher when we wore aboard 
the boat. You gave us a narrative of what happened in 
that Community of yours, which I can truly ehametorizo 
as a combination of native eloquence and cliastoning good 
sonse, I put the question to mys(;lf, sir, what lias becoipo 
of that well-informed and discreet young Christian, now 
ho has changed tho sphere to England and mixed with tho 
Fariiabys? It’s not to bo denied that I see him before 
mo in the flesh when 1 look across tlio table here ; but it’s 
equally true that I miss him Mltogelher, in the spirit.” 

Amelins sat down again on the sofa. “ In plain ^wds,** 
ho said, “ you think I have behaved like a fool in this 
matter ? ” 

Eufus crossed his long logs, and ixoJdcd his. head. iiL- 
silent apjiroval. Instead of taking oflenoo, Amelius con- 
sidered a little. 

“ It didn’t strike mo bcfoio,” he said. “ But, now you 
mention it, I can undcTsfand that I appear to bo a sinij)!© 
sort of folJo\y in what is called Society here; and tho 
reason, I s^oct, is that it’s not the society in which I 
have been ^customed to mix. Tho Farnabys are now to 
me, Eufus. When it comes to a question of my life at 
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Tadinor, of what I saw and learnt and felt in the Com- 
munity — ^then, I can think and speak like a reasonable 
})cing, because I am thinking and speaking of what I know 
thoroughly well. Hang it, make some allowance for Iho 
difforonco of circumstances! Besides, Tm in love, and 
that alters a man — and, I have heard some people say, 
not always for the bettor. Anyliow, Vve done it with 
Farnaby, and it can’t bo undone. There will be no peace 
for mo now, till I liavc spoken to Bogina. I have road 
ilio note you left for me. Did you see her, when you 
called at iholioaso?” 

The quiet tone in which the question was put surprised 
Biifus. Ho had fully expected, after Bogina’s reception 
of him, to bo called to account for the liberty that lie 
had taken. Amclius was too completely absorbed by his 
jirescnt anxieties to consider trivial questions of etiquette, 
nearing that Bufus had seen Bcgina, ho never even asked 
for his friend’s oiuniou of her. His mind was full of the 
obstacles that might bo interposed to his seeing her again. 

“ Farnal)y is sure, after what has passed bet^veon ns, 
to keep hei* out of my w^ay if ho cun,** Amclius said. 
“ And Mrs. Farnaby, to my certain knowledge, will help 
him. They don’t siispe« t Couldn’t you call again — 
you’re old enough to bo her father — and make somo excuse 
to take her out with you for a walk ? ” 

Tho answer of Bufus to this was Boman in its brovjty\ 
He pointed to tho window, and said, “ Look at tho rain.” 

“ Thon I must try her maid once more,** said Amclius, 
I f(‘signedly. He took his hat and umbrella. “ Don’t leave 
I mo, old fellow,” he resumed as he opened the door. “ This 
is the, tuviung-point of iny life. I’m sorely in need of a 
friend.” 

“ Do you think she will marry yon against tho will of 
her undo and aunt ? ” Bufus adeed, 

I am certain of it,” Amclius answered. With that 
ho loft the room. 

Bufus look(?d after him sadly. Sympathy and sorrow 
were expressed in every lino of his rugged face. “ My 
ptjor boy ! how will ho boar it, if she says No ? What 
will become of him, if she says Yes?” lie rubbed his 
hand irritably across his forehead, like a man whoso own 
thoughts were repellent to him. In a moment more, he 
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l>limgod into liis pockets, and drew out again tlio letters 
introducing him to the fcccrotarios of public institutions. 

If there’s salvation for Amclius,” ho said, “ I reckon 1 
bhall find it here,’* 


CnAFIEE IV. 

The medium of correspondence botAveen Amclius and 
Regina’s maid was an old woman who kej)t a shop for the 
sale of newspapers and periodicals, in a by-street not far 
from ]\Ir. Farnaby's house. From tliis place his letters 
were delivered to the maid, under cover of the morning 
newspapers — and hero ho found the answers waiting for 
him later in the cla 3 ^ “ If Kufns could only have taken 
her out for a walk, I might have seen licgina this after- 
noon,” thought Amelins. “ As it is, I may have to wait 
till to-morrow, or later still. And tlien, there’s the 
BOA'eroign to Phoebe.” He sighed as lie thought of tbo fee. 
Sovereigns were becoming scarce in our young Socialist’s 
putrso. 

Arriving in sight of the newsvendor’s shop, Amclius 
noticed a man leaving it, avIio walked away towards tho 
farther end of tho street. AVhen lie entered tho shop 
liimself a minute afterwards, tho wuman took up a letter 
from the counter. “ A young man has just left this for 
you,” she said. 

Amelius recognized tlio maid’s liandwriting on the 
address. The man whom ho had seen leaving tho shop 
was Phocho’s messenger. 

_ lie opened the letter. Ilcr mistress, Pheebo explained, 
^^.was too much flurried to bo able to write. Tbo master 
had astonished tho whole household by appearing among 
them at least three hours boforo tho time at Avhich lio was 
accustomed to leave his place of b\iBino.^s. lie had found 
“Mrs. Ormond” (otljcrv/iso Regina’s friend and corre- 
spondent, Cecilia) paying a visit to his niece, and had 
asked to speak with, her in private, before she took leave. 
Tho result was an invitation to Regina, from Mrs, Ormond, 
to stay for a little while at her house in tho neighbour- 
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hood of Harrow. Tho ladies were to leave London 
togotlior, in Mrs. Ormond's carriage, that afternoon. 
Under stress of strong persuasion, on tlio j)arfc of her 
uncle and aunt as well as of her friend, liegina had ended 
in givijig wa3\ But she had not forgotten tho interests 
of Amclius. She was willing to see him privately on the 
next day, provided ho left London by the train which 
reached Harrow soon after eleven in the forenoon. If it 
happened to rain, then ho must put off his journey until 
the lirst fine day, arriving in any case at the same hour. 
'J'he place at which ho was to wait was described to him ; 
and with these instructions tho letter ended. 

The rapidity with which IVIr. Farnaby had carried out 
his resolution to separate tho lovers placed tho weakness 
of Bogina’s character before Aimdius in a new and start- 
ling light. Why liad she not stood on her privileges, as a 
>vouifin who had arrived at years of discretion, and refused 
to h ave London until she had lirst heard what her lover 
had to say? Amolius had left his American friend, fooling 
sure that Begiiia's decision w'ould ho in liis favour, when 
she was called upon to (diooso hetween the man who \vas 
le.ady to many her, and tho man who was nothing but her 
undo hy courtes}". FvU' the first time, ho now felt that 
his own confident nnticii>atioiis might, hy hare possibility, 
deceive liiin. Ho returned to his lodgings, in such a state 
of depression, tliat comi)assionato Ilufus insisted on taking 
him out to dinne”, and liurried him off afterwards to tho 
play. 'J’horoughly prostrated, Amclius submitted to tlio 
genial inllmmce of liis friend. ITo had not oven energy 
enough to feel surprised when Bufus stopped, on their 
waj^ to tho tavern, at a dingy building adorned with a 
(h’eciaii portico, and left a letter and a card in charge of 
a servant at the side-door. 

The next day, hy a hax>py inlerx)osition of Fortune, 
proved to ho a day without rain. Amclius followed his 
instructions to tlie letter. A little watery snnshiuo 
showed itself as ho loft tho station at Harrow, His mind 
was still in such a state of doubt and disturbance that it 
drew from sux^erstition a faint encouragement* to hope. 
He hailed tho feeble November sunlight as a good oniou. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ormond’s place of residence stood alone, 
surrouuded hy its own grounds. A wooden fence separated 
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the property, on ono sulc, from a muddy little by-road, 
leading to a neiglibonring farm. At a wiclcet-gate^in this 
fence, giving admission to a shrubbery situated at some 
distance from the house, Amelius now waited for the 
appearance of the maid. 

After a delay of a few minutes only, the faitliful 
Phoebe approached Iho gate with a key in her hand. 
“ Where is she ? ” Amelius asked, as the girl opened the 
gate for him. 

“ Waiting for you in iho shrubbery. Stop, sir ; I have 
something to say to you first.** 

Amelius took out his ymrso, and produced the fee. 
Even he had observed that l*hoebe was perhaps a little too 
eager to get her money ! 

“ Thank you, sir. Please to look at j^our watch. You 
mustn’t bo with Miss Kcgina a moment longer than a 
quarter of an hour.** 

“ WTiy not ? ** 

“This is the time, sir, when Mrs, Ormond* is engaged 
every day with her cook and housekeeper. In a quarter 
of an hour the orders will be given — and Mrs. Ormond 
will join Miss Eegiua for a walk in the grounds. You 
will be the ruin of me, sir, if she finds you hero.** With 
that w’arning, the maid led the way along the winding 
paths of the shrubbery. 

“I must thank you for your letter, Phcjobc,** said 
Amelius, as ho followed her. “ 13y-ihe-by, who was your 
messenger ? *’ 

Phoebe’s answer was no answer at all. “ Only a young 
man, sir,” she said. 

“ In plain words, your sweetheart, I suppose ? ” 

Phoohe’s expressive silence was her only replj\ She 
turned a comer, and pointed to her mistress standing alone 
before the entrance of a damp and deserted summer-house. 

Bcgina put her handkerchief to her eyes, when the 
maid had discreetly retired. “Oh,” she said softly, “I 
am afraid this is very wrong.” 

Amelius removed the handkerchief by the exercise of a 
little gentle force, and administered comfort under tho 
form of a kiss. Having opened tho proceedings in this 
way, he put his first question, “Why did you leave 
liondon?” 
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“ITow could I help it?” paid Eegiwa, feebly. “They 
were all against me. What else could I do ? ” 

It occurred to Amelius that she inighl:, at her age, have 
asserted a will of her own. Ho kept his idea; however, to 
himself ; and, giving her his arm, led her slowly along tlie 
path of the shrubbery. “ You have heard, I suppose, what 
Mr. Farnaby expects of mo?” ho said. 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“ I call it worse than mcrconaiy — I call it downright 
brutal.” 

“Oh, .Amelius, don’t talk so!” 

Amelius came sudd.cnly to a standstill. “Does that 
mean you agree with him?” ho asked. 

“ Don’t bo angiy with me, dear, I only meant there 
was some excuse for him.” 

“ What excuse ? ” 

“ Well, 3’ou SCO, ho has a high idea of your family, and 
lie thought, you were rieli people. And — I know yon 
didn’t mean it, Amelina — but, still, you did disappoint 
him.” 

Amelins dropped her arm. This mildly persistent 
defeiKio of Mr. I’arnahy exasperated him. 

“ Porliaps I have disappointed you ? ” he said. 

“ Oh no, no 1 OIu how cruel you are I ” Tlio ready 
letirs showed tliomsclvcs again in her magnificent eyes — 
gentle considerate tears that raised no storm in her bosom, 
and produced no nobocoming results in her face. “ Don’t 
bo hard on ]nc ! ” she said, appealing to him helplessly, 
like a charming overgrowm child. 

Some men might have still resisted her; but Amelins 
was not one of thein. JTo took her hand, and pressed it 
tenderly. 

“ Eegina,” ho said, “ do you love me?” 

“ You know I do ! ” 

lie put his arm round her waist, ho concentrated the 
passion that was in him into a look, and poured that look 
into her eyes. “ Do you love mo as dearly as I love you ?” 
ho whispered. 

She felt it with all the little^ passion that was* in her. 
After a moment of hesitation, she put one arm timidly 
round his neck, and, bending her grand head, laid it on 
his bosom. Her finely rounded, supple, muscular figure 
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trembled, as if she had been the most fragile woman living. 
“ Dear Amelins ! ” she murmured inaudibly. He tried to 
speak to her— his voice failed him. She had, in perfect 
innocence, fired his young blood. He drew her closer and 
closer to him : ho lifted her head, with a mfisterful resolu- 
tion which she was not able io resist, and pressed his 
kisses in hot and breathless succession on her lips. His 
vehemence frightened her. She tore herself out of his 
arms witli a sudden exertion of strength that took him 
completely by surprise. “ I didn’t think yon would liavo 
been rude to me!’* With that mild reproach, she turned 
away, and took the paili which lo<l from the shrubhery to 
the house. A melius followed her, entreating that she 
would accept his excuses and grant him a few minutes 
more. He modestly laid all tlio blame on her beauty — he 
lamented that ho had not resolution enough to resist tlie 
charm of it. When did that commonplaco eomi>Iinient 
ever fail to produce its ellect? Kegina smiled with tluj 
weakly complacent good-nature, whicli was only saved 
from being contemptible by its association with her ]»er- 
sonal attractions. “AVill yon promise to bcliave?” slie 
stipulated. And Amelins, not very oagiuly, promised. 
iShall wo go into tlio sumima’-honse ?” he suggested. 

** It’s very damp at tliis time of year,” Ih^giiia answeretl, 
with placid good S(;nse. “Perhaps we miglit catch cold — 
^vii had better walk about.” 

They walked accordingly. “ I wanted to sj.cak io y*>u 
about our marriage,” Amelins resumed. 

She sighed softly. “ We have some time to wait,” slie 
said, “ before w^o can think of that.” 

Ho passed this reply over without not, ice. “ You 
l^now,” he went on, “that I have an income of five 
hundred a year ? ” 

“ Y'es, dear.” 

“Them arc hundreds of thousands of rcspectalde 
artisans, liegina (with largo families), who live com- 
fortably on less than half my income.” 

“ Dp they, dear ? ’* 

“And many gentlemen are not bettor off. Curates, 
for instance. Do you see wdiat I am coming to, my 
darling ? ” 

“No, dear.** 
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“ CoTild you live with me in a cottage in the country, 
with a nice garden, and one little maid to wait on us, and 
two or three new dresses in a ycdv ? ** 

Ecgina lifted her line C 3 'cs in sober ecstas}^ to the okjr. 
“ It sounds very tempting,” she remarked, in the sweete.'st 
tones of her voice. 

“And it could all he done,” Amelius proceeded, “on 
five hundred a j^ear.” 

“ Could it, dear ? ” 

“ I have calculated it — allowing the necessary margin 
— and 1 am sure of what I say. And I have done some- 
thing else; 1 have asked about the Marriage License. I 
call easil}’' find lodgings in the neighbourhood. AVe might 
be married at Harrow in a fortnight.” 

Kegiiia started : her eyes 0 }>eiic*d widely’, and rested 
on Amelius witli an exjnvssion of iiKircdulons Avonder. 
“Married in a fortnight?” she rejjeated. “ What w'ould 
my uncle and aunt say ? ” 

“My angrl, our liappincss doesn’t depend on j’our 
uncle and aunt- *our happiness depends on ourselves. 
Jsobody lias any poAver to control us. I am a man, and 
3 'ou arc a woman ; and aa'o have a right to bo married 
Avhonever avo like.” Amelius pronounced tliis last oracular 
seiiteneo Avitli Ins head held high, and a pleasant inner 
persuasion of the convincing manner in Avhich he had 
stated Ins case. 

“ Witliout my uncle to gi\’’C me away I ” Ecgina ex- 
claimed. “ Without my aunt ! With no bridesmaids, and 
no friends, and no Avedding-breakfast I Oh, Amelius, Avhat 
can you be thinking of?” She drcAV back a step, and 
looked at him in hcliiless consternation. 

For tho moment, and the moment onl 3 % Amelius lo.^t 
all patience Aviili her. “ If j’ou really loA’cd me,” he said 
bitterl}', “ ,you Avoiildii’t think of the Widosmaids and the 
breakfiist?” Eegina had her answer ready in her pocket 
— she took out her handkerchief. Before sho could lift it 
to her oy-cs, Amelius recoA’ered himself. “No, no,” he 
said, “ I didn’t mean that — am sure you love me — take 
my arm again. Do you knoAv, Eegina, I doubt 'Avkother 
your uncle has told y'ou everything that passed between 
us. Are ^’’ou really aware of the hard terms that he insists 
on? He expects mo to increase my five hundred a year to 
two thousand, before he will sanction our marriage.” 
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“ Yta, dear, he told mo that.” 

I have as much chance of oariiinpf fifteen hundred 
a .year, Kogina, as I have of being made ICiiig of England, 
Did he toll you that f ” 

“Ho doesn't agree with you, dear — ho thinks you might 
earn it (with your abilities) in ton years.*’ 

This time it was the turn of Anielius tc^ . look at 
Kogina in helpless consternation. “Ten years?” he re- 
peated, “Do you coolly contemplate waiting ten years 
l>efore we are married ? Good heavens I is it possible that 
you are tliinking of tho money? that you can’t live 
without carriages and footmen, and ostentation and 
grandeur ? ” 

Ho stopped. For once, oven Regina show'ed that she 
had spirit enough to bo angry. “You ought to be 
ashamed of y^oiirsolf to speak to mo in that way!” she 
broke emt indignantly'. “If yo\i have no better opinion 
of me than that, I won’t marry you at all — no, not if you 
had fifty thousand a year, sir, to-morrow ! Am I to have 
no sense of duty to my uncle — to tho good man who has 
been a second father to mo ? Do you think I am ungrate- 
ful enough to sot his wishes at defiance? Ch yes, I know 
you don’t like him ! I know that a grtjai many peo])lo 
don’t like him. That doesn’t make any difi^-reuco to Mo ? 
But for dear uncle Farnaby, I miglit liavo gone to tho 
•workhouse, I might have boon a starving needlewoman, 
a poor persecuted maid-of- all- work. Am 1 to forget that, 
because you have no patienco, and only think of yourself? 
Oh, I wish I had never met with you I I wdsh 1 had 
never been fool enough to Tie as fond of you as 1 am ! ” 
A\’ith that coiifession, she turned her back on him, and 
look refuge in her haiidkorchiof once more. 

Amelins stood looking at her in silent deapair. After 
the tone in which she had spoken of her obligations to 
her uncle, it was useless to anticipate any satisfactory 
result from tho exertion of his influence over Eegin.i. 
Recrdling what ho had seen and heard, in Mrs. Famaby’s 
room, Ainclius could not doubt that the motive of pacify- 
ing his 'ivifo was the motive which had first led Farnaby 
to receive Regina into his house. AVas it unreasonable or 
unjust to infer, that tho orphan child must have been 
mainly indebted to Mrs. Farnaby’s sense of duty to the 
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memory of lior sister for tic ])urental protection afforded 
to lier, from that time forth ? It would have been useless, 
and worse than useless, to place before Kegina such 
considerations as these. Her exaggerated idea of the 
gratitude that she owed to her uncle was beyond the 
limited reach of reason. Nothing was to bo gained by 
opposition; and no sensible couiso was left but to say 
some peace-making words and submit. 

** I bog your pardon, Eegina, if I have offended you. 
You have sadly disappointed mo. 1 haven’t deliberately 
misjudged you ; I can say no more.” 

She turned round quicklj^ and looked at him. There 
was an ominous change to resignation in his voice, there 
was a dogged submission in his manner, that alarmed her. 
She had never yet seen him under the perilously patient 
aspect in which ho now presented himself, after Lis 
apology had been made. 

“ 1 forgive you, AmcliuB, with all my heart,” slio said 
— and timidly held out her hand. 

Ho took it, raised it silently to his lips, and dropped it 
again. 

She suddenly turned pale. All the love that she had 
in her to give to a man, she had given to Amelins. Her 
heaii sank; she asked herself, in blank terror, if she liad 
lost him. 

“ I am afraid it is I wdio have offended //dm,” she said. 
“Don’t bo angry witli mo, Amelins! don’t make me more 
unhappy than I am I ” 

“ i am not in the least angiy,” he answerod, still in tlio 
(juiot sabduc‘d way that terriffed her. “ You can’t expect 
me, licgina, to contomiilato a ten years' engagemont cheer- 
fully.” 

She took his hand, and hold it in both her own hands 
— held it, as if his lovo for her was there and slio was 
determined not to let it go. 

“ If you will only leave it to mo,” sho pleaded, “ the 
engagoment shan’t bo so long as that. Try iny uncle with 
a littlo kindness and respect, Amolius, instead of saying 
hard words to him. Or lot wic try him, if you are too 
proud to give way. May I say that you had no intention 
of offending him, and that you are willing to loavo the- 
future to me ? ” 
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“Certainly,” said Amelins, “if you think it will he 
of tho slightest use.” His tone added plainly, “I don’t 
believe in your undo, mind, as you do.” 

She still persisted. “ It will be of tho greatest use,” 
she went on. “ He will let me go home again, and ho will 
not object to your coming to see me. lie doesn’t like to 
be despised and set at defiance — who docs? Be patient, 
Amelins; and I will persuade him to expect less money 
from you— only what you may earn, dear, with your 
talonis, long before ten years have jiassod.” She waited 
for a word of rejily which might show that she had 
encouraged him a little, lie only smiled. “ You talk of 
loving me,” she said, drawing back from him with a look 
of reproach ; “ and you don’t even believe what I say to 
you.” She stopped, and looked behind her with a fiiint 
cry of alann. Hurried footsteps wore audible on the 
other side of tho evergreens that scirecned them. Amelins 
Bte]:)ped back to a turn in the path, and discovered Phenbo. 

“ Don’t stay a moment longer, sir I ” cried tho girl, 
“I’ve been to the house — and j\Irs. Ormond isn’t there — 
and nobody knows wlioro she is. Get out by the gate, sir, 
while yon have the chaiiec.” 

Amelins returned to liegiiia. “ I mustn’t got tho girl 
into a scrape,” he said. “ You know where to write to 
mo. Good-bye.” 

Eegina made a sign to the maid to retire. Amelins 
had never taken leave of her as he was taking leave of Lor 
now. Sho forgot tho fervent cjiibrace and tho daring 
kisses — sho was desperate at the bare idea of losing him, 
“ Oh, Amelius, don’t doubt that I love you ! ^ay you 
believe I love you ! Kiss mo before you go 1 ” 

Ho kissed her — but, ah, not as ho had kissed her before. 
He said tho words sho wanted him to say — hut only to 
please her, not with all his heart. Sho lot him go ; re- 
proaches would be wasted at that moment. 

Pheebe found her i)alo and immovahlo, rooted to tho 
spot on which they had paitod. “Dear, dear me, miss, 
what’s gone wrong ? ” 

And her mistress answered wildly, in words that had 
never before passed her placid lips, “ Oh, Phoebe, 1 wish 
1 was dead I” 


maiA*. 
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Such was tho iin-prossion left on the mind of Bogina 
hy tlio interview in tlie shrubbery. 

Tlio imi)rossioii loft on the mind of Amelius was stated 
in equally strong language, later in the day. His Amori- 
erm friend asked innocently for news, and was answered 
in those terms : 

“ Find something to occupy my mind, Rufus, or I shall 
throw the whole thing over and go to tho devil.” 

The Aviso man from Now England was too wise to 
troublo Amelins Avith questions, under these circum- 
stances. “ Is that so ? ” Avas all ho said. Then he put his 
hand in liis x)ocket, and, producing a letter, laid it quietly 
on the table. 

“ For me ? ” Amelius asked. 

“ You wanted somclhing to occupy your mind,” the wily 
Rufus answered. “ There 'tis.” 

Amelius road tho letter. It was dated, “ Hampden 
Institution.” Tho secretary invited Amelius, in highly 
complimentary terms, to lecture, in tho hall of the Institu- 
tion, on Christian Socialism as taught and X)ractised in tho 
Community at Tadinor. Ho Avas oifered two-tliirds of the 
jDrofits derived from the sale of x^laccs, and AA’-as left free to 
aj)point his OAvn CA'oning (at a week’s notice) and to issue 
his own advertisements. Minor, .details Avero reserved to 
1^0 discussed Avith tho secretary, Avhen tho lecturer had 
u . >11 sen ted to the arrangement pro 2 )osed to him. 

Having finislio 1 the letter, Amelius looked at his friend. 
•* This is your doing,” he said. 

liiifus admitted it, Avifeh his customary candour. Ho 
had a Jotter of introduction to tho secretary, and he had 
called by ap])ointment that morning. The Institution 
Avaiitcd something new to attract the members and the 
])uhlic. Having no present intention of lecturing himself, 
ho had tliought of Amelius, and had spoken his thought. 
“ I mentioned,” Rufus added slyly, “ that I didn’t reckon 
you would mount the jdatform. But he’s a sanguine 
creature, that secretary — and he said he’d try.” 

“Why should I say No?” Amelius asked, a little 
irritably. “Tho secretary pays mo a compliment, and 
offers mo an opportunity of spreading our principles. 
Rerhaps,” ho added, more quietly, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, “ you thought I might not bo equal to the occasion— 
and, in that case, I don’t say you were w rong.” 
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Rufns KliOiik Ills liead. “If you liads passed your life 
in this decrepit little island,” ho replied, “ I might have 
douhtod you, likely enough. But Tadmor’s situated in 
the United States. If thej' don’t practise the boys in the 
art of orating, don’t you tell me there’s an American 
cdtizon with a voice in that society. Guess again, my son. 
You won’t ? Well, then, ’twas uncle Farnaby I had in my 
mind. I said to myself-r-not to the secretary — Amelius is 
bound to consider uncle Farnaby. Oh, m}' ! what would 
uncle Farnaby say ? ” 

The hot temper of Amelius took firu instantly. “ Wliat 
the devil do 1 care for Farnaby ’s opinions ? ” ho burst out. 
“ If there’s a man in England who wants the principles of 
Christian Socialism beaten into his thick head, it’s Far- 
naby. Arc you going to see the secretary again ? ” 

“I miglit look in,” liufus answered, “in the course of 
the evening.” 

“Tell him ril give the lecture — with my comjdimcuts 
and thanks. If 1 can only succeed,” puisued Amelius, 
healing himself with the new idea, “ I may make a. name 
as a lecturer, and a name means money, and money means 
beating Farnaby with liis own wea)>o]is. It's an opening 
Ibr me, Eufiis, at the crisis of my life.” 

“ That is so,” liufus admitted. “ 1 may as well look 
up the secretary.” ^ 

“Why shouldn’t I go with }ou?” Amelius suggested. 
“Why not? ” Kiifus agreed. 



BOOK THE FIFTH. 

THE FATAL LECTURE. 


ClIAFrEK I. 

Late tliat night Ainolius sut aluno in his room, making 
notes for the lecture which he had now formally engaged 
liiiusolf to dedivor in a week’s time. 

Thanks to his American education (as Rnfus had sup- 
]^oscd), ho liad not l«een without practice in the art of 
public speaking. Ho had learnt to face his fellow-creatures 
in the act of oratory, and to hoar the sound of his own 
voice ill a. silent assembly, without trembling from head 
to foot. Lnglibh newsi>apcrs were regularly sent to 
Tadmor, and Knglish politics were frequently discussed in 
the littlo parliamoiit of the Community. Tlie prospect of 
addressiiig a now audience, with their sympathies probably 
against him at the outset, had its terrors niidouldedly. 
But the more fonuidablo consideration, to the mind of 
Amelius, was presented by the limits impo.^'d on him in 
the matter of time. I’ho lecture was to bo succeeded (at 
the request of a clerical member of the Institution) by a 
public discussion ; and the secretary’s oxpei ienco suggested 
that the lecturer would do well to reduce his address 
within tho couiipass of an hour. ‘‘Socialism is a largo 
subject to bo squeezed into that small si^ace,” Amelius had 
u\)jcetcd. And t])c secretary sighed, and aus^Yercd, “ They 
won’t listen any longer.” 

Making notes, from time to time, of the points on which 
it was most desirable to insist, and on the relative positions 
which they should occupy in his lecture, the •memory of 
Amelius became more and more absorbed in recalling the 
scones in which his early life had been passed. 

Ho laid down his pon, as tho clock of tho nearest 
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church struck the first dark hour of the morning, and let 
his tlioughts take him back again, wiMiout interruption or 
restraint, to the hiila and vales of Tadmor. Once more 
the kind old Elder Brother taught him the nobio lessons 
of Christianity as tlioy came from the inspired Teacher’s 
own lips ; once more ho took his turn of healtliy work in 
the garden and the field ; once more the voices of his com- 
panions joined with him in tho evening songs, and the 
timid little figure of Mellicent stood at his side, content to 
liold the music-book and listen. How poor, luiw coirupt, 
did the life look that he was leading now, by comparison 
with the life that ho had led in those earlier and happier 
days! How shamefully lie had forgotten tho simple 
)»roccpts of Christian humility, Chri.stian sympathy, and 
Ciiristian self-restraint, in wliicli liis teachers had trusted 
as the safeguards tliat were to ]»reservo him from the fijul 
contact of the world ! Within the last two days <mly, he 
Jiad refused to make merciful allowance for tho c rrors of 
a man, wliuso lifii had been wasted in tho sordid struggh^ 
upward from poverty to wealth. Ami, woise yet, he had 
<;ruelly distressed the ])oor girl wlio loved him, at the 
j)rompting of those selfisli pa>sions which it was his first 
and foremost duty to restrain. The bare retiiembranco of 
it was uneiiduralde to him, in his present frame of mind. 
With his customary impetuosity, lie snat«:]ied up tho pen, 
to make atonement before ho went to rest that night. He 
wrote in few words to Mr. Farnaljy, declaring that he 
regretted liaving spoken imj)atienJly and contom]»tuously 
ai the interview between them, and expreh.sing the hope 
that their experience of €^ach other, in tlio time to come, 
might p(;rhaps lead to acceptable conceK.sioTis on citljcr 
.side, liis letter to Bcgina was written, it is needlo^s to 
say, in warmer terms and at much greater length : it was 
the honest outpouring of his love and his penitence. When 
tho letters were safe in their envelopes ho was not satisfied, 
even yet. No matter what the Iieur might be, there wa.s 
no ease of mind for Amelius, until be had actually posted 
his letters. Ho stole downstairs, and softly unbolted tho 
door, and hurried away to tho nearest letter-box. \\*hoii 
he had let himself in again with his latch-key, his mind 
wa.s relieved at last, “ Now,” iio thought, as ho lit his 
bedroom candle, “ 1 can go to sleep ! ” 
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A visit from Rufus was the first event of the day. 

Tlio two set to work together to draw out the necessary 
advertisement of the lecture. It was wcdl calculated to 
attract attcntiim in certain quarters. Tlic aimouncemont 
addressed itself in capital letters, to all honest people who 
wcTc poor and discontented. “ Come, and hear the remedy 
which Christian Socialism provides i’or yuur trouLles, ex> 
jilaiiied to you by a friend and a hrotlier; and j»ay n<» 
more than sixpence for the place that you occupy.’* Tlic 
ncce.ssaiy iiiforruation as to time and ]daco followed tliis 
a]»]>cal ; including tlio ofh;r of reserved seats at higher 
] trices. By advice of the s<‘cretary, the advertisement was 
not sent to any j«.»iirnul having its cireulatioti among the 
w<'iiltliicT classes of society, it appeared prominently in 
cne daily paper and in two weekly papers : tlio three pos- 
sessing an aggregate sale of four hundred thousand co]»i<‘s. 

Assume only live readers to each cr»py,” cried sanguine 
Amelins, and wo a])pcal to an audience of two miliious. 
AVhat a magnilicoiit pnhliiuty ! ” 

'J’hcre was one inevitable I’csnll of magnificent ]>ublicity 
which Anulius failed to consi<ler. His advcuiisenKiils 
were eirlain to brings together, who mlgiit other- 

wise never Ijavo mot in tlio great wm-ld of London under 
one roof. All over Kngland, Scotland, and Ireland, lie 
invited unknown gtu'sls to pass tlio evening wit.li him. In 
such eireu instances, recognitions may take jdaeo between 
persons wlio lia x* lost siglit of each other lor yc.ars ; con- 
versations may be liehl, whieli iniglit otherwise never have 
been exchanged ; and results may follow, for wliieli the 
hero of the evening maybe iniioeonily responsible, because 
two or three among his audienec hajipcii to bo silling to 
hear him on the same bench. A man who opens his doors, 
and invites Iho ]ml*lio iiidiseriminalely to como in, runs 
the risk of playing with iiillammnbh.‘ rnab'rials, and can 
}iever bo sure at what lime or in what direct ion they may 
cxjnodo. 

Rufus himself took the fair copies of the advert isemont 
to the nearest agent. Amelins stayed at homo to tliink 
over his lecture. 

ITo was interrupted hy iho arrival of Mi*. Farnaby^s 
answer to his let ter. The roan of the oily whiskers wrote 
courteously and guardedly. Ilo was evidently IJaitered 
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auil j)leascd by the advance that had been made to liim ; 
andJhe was quite willinj^, “under the cironnistancos,” to 
give the lovers opportnnitios of meeting at his house. At 
the same time, he limited the number of the opportunities. 
“ Once a week, for the present, my dear sir. liegina will 
doubtless write to you, when she returns to London.” 

Eegina wrote, by return of post. Tlio next morning 
Amelius received a letter from her which enchanted him. 
She had never loved him as she loved him now; she 
longed to see liiiii again; she had prevailed on Mrs. 
Ormond to let her shorten her visit, and to intercede for 
her with the authorities at homo. Tlioy were to rotui-u 
together to London on the afternoon of the next day. 
Amelius would bo sure to find her, if ho arranged to call 
in time for five-o’clock tea. 

Towards four o’clock on the next day, while Amelius 
was putting the finishing touches to liis dit'ss, ho was 
iiifunned that “ a young person wished to see him.” The 
vibiior proved to be Phajbo, with her handkerchief to lier 
eyes ; indulging in grief, in humble imitation of her young 
mistress’s gentle method of proceeding on similar occasions. 

“ Good God I ” cried Amelius, “ has anythic.g hapi>oned 
to Regina?” 

“iso, sir,” Phoebo murmured Ixdiind the handkerchief. 
“ Miss Regina is at h<imc, and well.” 

“ Then what arc yoii crying about ?” 

Phoebe forgot her mistrc>s’s gentle metliod. She an- 
swered, with an explosion of sobs, “I’m ruined, sir ! ” 

“ What do you mean by being ruined ? Wh<>\s 
done it ? ” 

“ You’ve done it, .sir! ” 

Amelius started, lUs rdations wiih riiad)0 had boon 
jmrely and entirely of the pecuniary sort. She was a 
showy, pretty girl, with a smart littlo figure — but with 
some undeniably bad lines, which only observant pliysi- 
ognomists remarked, about her eyebrows and her mouth. 
Amelius was not a physiognomist; but lie was in love 
with Regina, which at his ago implied faithful lovo. It is 
only men over forty who can court tho mistress, with 
reserves of admiration to spare for tho maid, 

“Sit down,” said Amelius; “and toll mo in two words 
■what you moan.” 
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PliccLo fiat down, and diicd her eyes. “I Lave been 
infamou?«ly treated, sir, by Mrs. Farnaby,’' she' began — 
and stopped, overpowered by the bare reniombrance of her 
wrongs. She was angry enough, at that moment, to be off 
her guard. The vindictive nature that was in the girl 
found its way outward, and showed itself in her iace. 
Amelius perceived the change, and. began to doubt whether 
Phoebe was quite worthy of the place which she had hitherto 
hold in his estimation. 

“ Purely there must some mifitalvo,” he said. “ What 
opportunity has Mrs. Famaby had of ilhtreating yon? 
You havo only just got back to London.” 

“ I Ijcg your pardon, sir, we got back suouer than wo 
expected. Mrs. Ormond had business in town : and she 
left i\riss liegina at her own door, nearly two hours 
since. 

“ Well ? ” 

fiir, I had bardly taken off my bonnet and 
shawl, when I was sent for by Mrs. Farnnl'v. ‘Ifave 
you unpacked yf»ur box yet?' says she. I bihl Iht 1 
hadn’t had time to do so. ‘Yon needn’t trouble yourself 
to unpack/ says she. ‘ Y"ou arc no longer in il^liss llegina’s 
service. There are your wages — with a month’s wag< s 
Ixjsides, in place of the customary warning.’ I’m oiily a 
poor girl, sir, but I up and spoke to her as plain as she 
spoke to mo, *I want to know,’ I says, ‘why I am sent 
away in this uncivil manner?’ I couldn’t possibly repeat 
what she Raid. IMy blood boils when I think of it,” Piunbo 
declar'd, with m('li*dramatic veheinenco. “Souiebody has 
found us out, sir. Somebody has told Mrs. Faruaby of 
your private meeting with Miss Eegina in the shrubbery, 
and tho money you kindly gave mo. I believe Mi*s. 
Ormond is at the bottom of it; you remember uol>ody 
knew where she was, when 1 thought she was in tho house 
HpeakiT^g to tho cook. That’s guess-work, I allow, so far. 
What, is certain is, that I havo been spoken to as if I was 
tho lowest creature that walks tlio streets. Mrs. Faruaby 
refuses to give mo a character, sir. She actually said sho 
would call in the police, if I didn’t leave tho house in half 
an hour. How am I to got another place, without a 
(character? Pm a ruined girl, that’s what I am— and all 
tJirough You ! ” 
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Throatonod at this point with an illiistraiive ontlmrst 
of sobbing, Amelins was simple enough to try the con- 
soling influence of a sovereign. “ \\ by don’t }'ou spc.'ik 
to Miss Kegina?” he asked. “You know she will help 
you.” 

“ She has done all she can, sir. I have nothing to say 
against Miss liegina — she’s a good creature. iSlio came 
into the room, and begged, and i^rayed, and took all the 
blame on herself. Mrs. Farnaby wouldn’t hear a word. 
* I’m mistress hero.* she says; ‘you had better go baerk b> 
your room.’ Ah, Mr. Amelins, 1 can tell you Mrs. Farnaby 
is your enemy as wcdl as mine ! you’ll never marry her 
niecQ if she can stop it. 3lark my words, sir, that’s llio 
secret of the vile manner in which she has used me. j\fy 
conscience is clear, thank (Jod. I’ve tried to servo the 
cause of true love — and I’m not ashamed of it. Never 
mind! my turn is to come. I’m only a j>oor soivant, sent 
adrift in the world without a character. Wait a little! 
you see if I am not oven Hind belter Iban ev(m) with Mis. 
Farnaby, l>efore loiig ! i know xehai 1 know. I am not 
going to B’ly any more than that. She shall rue the day,” 
cried riicebo, relapsing into melodrama again, “ when she 
turned mo out of the liouse like a thief! ” 

“ Come ! come I ” said Amclius, sharply, “ you mustn’t 
speak in that way ” 

Phoebe had got her money : she could anbrd to bo 
independent. Slie r<»Ho from her chair. TJie insolence 
which is the almost invaria]»le acomjianiment of a sense 
of injury among Englishwomen of her class expressed 
itself in her answer to Amelins. “ 1 speak as I think, 
sir. 1 liavc some spirit in iyki; I am not a woman to bo 
trodden underfoot— and so Mrs. Farnaby shall find, before 
she is many days older.” 

“ riioobe ! riioeljcl you are talking like a heathen. If 
Iilr.s. Farnaby has behaved to you with unjust severity, set 
her an oxainplo of moderation on your side. It’s your 
duty as a Christian to forgive injuries.” 

Phu}l )0 b^i ^t out laughing. “ lleo-hce-hco ! Thank 
you, sir, for a sermon as well as a sovereign. You have 
been most kind, indeed!** She changed suddenly from 
ironjr to anger. “I never was called a licathon before ! 
Considering what I nave done for you, I think you might 
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at least have been civil. Good afternoon, sir.” She lifted 
lior saucy little sniib-noso, and walked with dignity out of 
the room. 

For the moment, Amelins was amused. As he heard the 
liousc door closed, ho turned laughing to the window, for 
;i last look at Vliooho in the chai'acter of an injured Chris- 
tian. In an instant the smile left his lips— ho drew hack 
IVdin the window with a start. 

A man liad hecn waiting for Phoebe, in the street. At 
the moment when Amelins looked out, she had just taken 
Ills arm. ITo glanced l>ack at the liousc, as tlioy walked 
away togethe!-. Amelius immediate!}'* recogni/.cd, in 
riicehe’s companion (and is\veetlu^art), a vagabond Irish- 
7nan, nicknamed Jervy, whose face he had last seen at 
'J’admor. Em[»loyed as one of the agents of the Commu- 
nity in transacting their business with the neighbouring 
town, ho had Ih-cii dismissed for misconduct, and had. 
l>e(ui unwisely taken back again, at the intercession of a 
res]»octablo persiui who believed in his promises of amend- 
ment. Amelins had suspected this man of being the s]>y 
who oflicionsly informed against Mellicent and himself; 
hut having disi.'oven,*d no evidence to ju:4ify his suspicions, 
lie li.'ul ivmained sihmt on the subject. It was now quite 
])lain to him that Jervy/s jqipearanco in London could only 
bo attributed to a. seexmd dismissal from tlio service of the 
(’omiininity, for some offence suflieicntly serious to oblige 
him to take refuge in England. A more disreputable 
jierson it wa.s hardly po.^siblo for Phadie to have uecoiiie 
acquainted with. Jii her present vindictive mood, he 
would 1*0 eni]>haiieally a dangerous companion and coun- 
sellor. Amelius folt this so strongly, that, he determined 
to follow them, on the chance of finding out where Jervy 
lived. Uuha]i])ily, he had only arrived at this resolution 
after a lapse of a minute or two. lie ran into the street — 
hut it was too late ; not a trace of them was to ho dis- 
covered, Purstting his way to Mr. Farnaby’s house, ho 
decided on ineiitioniug -what had liappencd to Eegina. 
Her aunt had not acted wisely in refusing to maid 

refer to her for a character. She would do well to set 
herself right with Phoebe, ia this par^cular, before it was 
too lato« 
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CHAPTEE n. 

Mrs, Farxaby stood at the door of her own room, and 
](iolvcd at her niece with an air of contemptuous curioait v. 

“ Well ? You and your lover have had a fine time of 
it together, I suppose ? What do you want hero ? ” 

“ Amelins wishes partie.nlarly to speak to you, aunt.” 
“Tell him to save hiiii.self the trouble. lie may 
reconcile j’onr uncle to his muriiago — ^ho won’t reconcile 
Me.” 

' “ It’s not about, that, aunt ; it’s about Pheebe.” 

“ ])ocs ho want mo to take l^hcobo back again ? ” 

At that moment Amelias appeared in the hall, and 
answered tho question himself. “ I want to give you a 
word of warning,” he said. 

Mrs. Farnaby smiled grimly. “ That excites my 
ctiriosity,” she replied. “ Como in. I don’t want yow,” 
she added, dismissing her niece at tho door. “ So you’re 
willing to wait ten years for Eegina?” she continued, 
when Amelius was alone "with her. “ I'm disappointed in 
y(>u ; you’re a poor weak creature, after all. What about 
that young hussy, Pheobo ? ” 

Arnclius told her unreservedly all that had passed 
between tho discarded maid and himself; not jforgetdiig, 
before he concluded, to caution her on the subject of tho 
maid’s comi)aniun, ' “ I don’t know w'hat that man may 
not do to mislead Phoebe,” ho said. “ If 1 were you, 1 
Wouldn’t drive her into a corner.” 

Mrs. I'ariiaby eyed him scornfully from head to foot, 
“ You used to have the spirit of a man in you,” she answered. 
“ Keeping company with Kcgina has made you a milksop 
already. If you want to know what I think of Phoebe 

and her sweetheart ” She stopped, and snapped her 

fingers. “ There ! ” sho said, “ that’s what I think I Now 
go back .to Eegina. X can toll you one thing — she will 
never bo yonr wife.” 

Amelius looko^^at her in quiet surprise. “ It seems 
odd,” he remarked, “ that you should treat mo as you do, 
after what you said to mo tho last time I was in this 
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room. You expect mo to help you in the dearest wish of 
your life— and you do everything you can to thwart the 
dearest wish of my life. A man can’t keep his temper 
under continual provocation. Suppose I refuse to help 
you ? ” 

Mrs. Farnaby looked at him with the most exasperating 
composure. “ I defy you to do it,” she answered. 

“ You defy me to do it ! ” Amelius exclaimed. 

“ Do you take me for a fool?” Mrs. Parnaby went on. 
“ Do you think I don’t know you better than you know 
yourself? ” She stepped up close to him ; her voice sank 
suddenly to Ioav and toiider tones. “ If that last unlikely 
chance should turn out in my favour ” she went on ; “ if 
you really did meet my poor giil, one of the.^o days, 
and knew tliat you had met with her — do you mean to 
f^ay you could bo cruel enough, no matter how hadly 1 
behaved to you, to toll luo iiotliing about it? Is that the 
heart t can feel beating under my hand? Is that the 
Christianity you learnt at Tadmor? r*toh, pooh, you 
foolish boy! Go back to Ecginaj and tell her you have 
tried to frighten mo, and you find it won’t do,” 

The next day was Saturday. The advertisement of 
the lecture appeared in the newspapers, llufus confessed 
that he had been extravagant enough, in the case of the 
tAvo wofddy join iials, to occupy half a page. “ The public,” 
lie exi)lained, ** have got a nasty way of overlooking adver- 
//scmoiits of a modest and retiring character. Hit 'em in 
the eyes when they o]pen the paper, or you don’t hit ’em 
at all*” 

Aiijong the mcmlyjrs of the public attracted by the 
new aiijiiounccnient, Mrs, Parnaby was one. She honoured 
Amelius w'itli a visit at his lodgings. “I called you a 
l)Oor w^eak creature yesterday” (tkeso were her first word.s 
on entering the room); “1 talked like a fool. You’re a 
splendid fellow ; I res])cct your courage, and I shall attend 
your lecture. Never mind what Mr. Parnaby and Ecgina 
say. Eegiua’s poor little conventional soul is shaken, I 
dare say; you needn’t expect to have my niece among 
your audience. But Famaby is a humbug, as usual. Ho 
aficcts to be Horrified ; ho talks big about breaking off the 
match. In liis own self, he’s burstiif^ with curiosity to 
know how you will got through with it. I tell you this 
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— ^liO will sneak into the liall and stand at tlio back where 
nobody can see him. 1 shall go wnth him ; and, when yon’ro 
on Iho idatform, I'll hold up my handkorchiof like this. 
Then you’ll know he’s there. Hit him hard, Amelins — hit 
hi m hard ! AY Jiei c is your f i lend lliifiis ? J list gone away ? 
1 like that American. Give him my love, and tell him to 
come and sec me.” She hift the room as ahniplly as she 
liad entered it. Amelins looked after her in amazement. 
Mrs. Farnahy was not like herself; ]Mrs. Farnaby was in 
good spirits ! 

Eogina’s opinion of the lecture arrived by post. 

Every other word in her b ttcr was underlined ; half 
the sentences began with “ Oh ! ” ; Eegina was shrieked, 
astonished, ashamed, alarmed, ^\'hat would Amelins do 
next? Why had ho deceived her, and left her 1o tind it 
out in tho papers? He had undone all the good oJTcct of 
those charming letters to her father and hei‘s(df. He had 
no idea of the disgust and abhorrenco which respe' tablo 
people would feel at his odious Socialism. Was slio never 
to know' another happy moment? and w^as A melius to be 
tho cause of it ? and so on, and bo on. 

Mr. Farnaby ’s prukst fullowa.^d, delivered by Mi*. 
Fanialiy himself. He kept his gloves on when he called ; 
he Avas solemn and ])athetic; ho remonK!raiod, in tliO 
character of one of tlie ancestors of Amolius; ho pitied 
the ancient family “ mouldering in the silent grtive ; ” he 
w'ould abstain from deciding in a hurry, but liis daughter s 
feelings wx-re oiiiraged, and lie h ared it might be his duty 
to break off tho matcli. Amolius, with ]icrfcct good 
temper, olfcicd him a free admission, and asked him to 
hear the lecture and deci(l(5 fur himself wladher there was 
«'iny harm in it. Mr. Farnahy turned liis head aw'ay from 
iho ticket as if it w^as something indecent. “ ISad ! sad ! ” 
That w'as his only farewell to the gentIcmaii-fSoeialist. 

On the {Sunday (being tho only day in liondon on 
Avhich a man can use his brains without being intcn*n2>kHl 
by street music), Amelins rehearsed his lecture. On the 
Monday, he paid his weekly visit to liogina. 

She was reported — whether truly or not it was irni^os- 
sible for him to discover — to have gone out in the carriage 
with Mrs. Ormond. Amolius wrote to her in soothing and 
alfcctionate terms, suggesting, as he had suggested to her 
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father, that she should wait to hear the lecture bch)ro she 
condemned it. In the mean time, he entreated her to 
romemher that iliey had promised to ho true to ouo another, ' 
in time and ctcniit}’' — Socialism notwithstanding. 

The answer enno back by private messenger. The 
tone was serious. Kegina’s princi})Ies forbade her to attend 
a Socialist lecture. She hoped Amelins was in earnest in 
writing as ho diil about time and eternity. The subject 
was very awful to a rightly constituted mind. On the 
next page, some, mitigation of this severity followed in a 
postsiri ipt. liOgina would wait at homo to see Amelins, 
the day after his “ regrettable appearance in public.” 

The evening of Tuesday Mas the evening of the 
lecture. 

liufus i^osfed himself at the ticlcct- taker’s office, in tho 
interests of Ainelius. “ Even sixpences do sometimes 
stick to a man's fingers, on their M'ay from tho public to 
tho iiL>ney-box,” ho remarked. The sixpences did indeed 
flow in rajudly ; ilio advertisements had, so far, produc(*d 
their cHeet. lint tlio reserved seats sold very slowly. The 
mernhors of tho Institution, M’ho M-cre admitted for nothing, 
arrived in largo nui ibcrs, and secured tliii best places, 
'ro'warils oiglit o'clock (the hour at Mdiicli the lecture "was 
to begin), tlio sixjienny audience M^as still pouring in. 
Ifnfus recognized riicobe among tho late arrivals, escorted 
by a person in tho di ess of a gentleman, M'ho m\‘is palpably 
a blackguard nevertlielcss. A short stout lady followed, 
M'ho warmly shook hands with Bnfus, and said, “Let mo 
intro .luce you to IMr. Faimahy.” Mr. Fanial)y’s mouth and 
chin M’ere sliroudod in a MU-apper ; his hat M'as over his 
t'yehroM's, linfiis observed that he looked as if he Mas 
ashamed of himself. A gaunt, dirty, savage old M'oman, 
miserably dressed, ofTcred Iicr sixpence to the money-taker, 
while tlie two gcntlcineu M’^ero shaking hands ; the example, 
it is needless to say, being set by Kuius. The old M'omau 
looked aticniively at all that M'as visible of Mr. Farnaby 
— that is to say, at liis eyes and his whiskers— by^ tho gas- 
lamp hanging in tho corridor. She instantly drcM' back, 
though she had got her ticket ; M^aited until Mi;. Farnaby 
had paid for his Mufe and himself ; and then folloM’ed close 
behind them, info the hall. 

And why not? ’flie advertisements addressed this 
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wretchod old creature as one of the poor and discontented 
public. Sixteen j^ears ago, John ITarnaby had put bis 
own child into that woman’s hands at Bamsgatc, and had 
never seen either of thorn since. 


CHAPTEE IIL 

EjfTEUTNa the hall, ]\Ir. Parnaby discovered without 
difficulty the position of modest retirement of which ho 
was in search. 

The cheap seats were situated, as usual, on that part 
of the floor of the building which was farthest from the 
platform. A gallery at this end of tlie liall threw its 
shadow over the hindormost benches and the gangway by 
which tlio}’’ w(!re approached. In the sheltering obscurity 
thus produced, Mr. Parnaby took bis place ; standing in 
the corner formed by the angle at which the two walls of 
tho building met, with his dutiful wife at his side. 

Still following them, unnoticed in the crowd, tho old 
woman stopped at tho extremity of tho hindermost bench, 
looked close at a smartly dressed young man who occupied 
tho last scat at the end, and who ])aid marked attention to 
a pretty girl sitting by him ; and whispered in his car, 
“ Now then, Jervy ! can’t you make room for Mother 
Sowler ? ” 

The man started and looked round, “ Yon hero ?” lie 
exclaimed, wdth an oath. 

Before ho could say more, Pheebe wbisperod to him on 
the other side, “What a horrid old oi’oaturo ! How did 
you ever come to know her ? ” 

At tho same moment, Mrs. Sowler reiterated her request 
in more peremptory language. “ Do you hear, Jervy — do 
you hear ? Sit a little closer.” 

Jervy apparently had his reasons for treating the ex- 
pression of Mrs. Sowlor’s wishes with deference, shabby 
as she was. Making abundant apologies, ho asked his 
neighbours to favour him by sitting a little nearer to each 
other, and so contrived to leave a morsel of vacant 8i)aco 
at the edge of the bench. 
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Phoobo, making room imdor protest, began to wliisper 
again. “ What does she mean by calling you Jervy ? SJio 
looks like a beggar. Toll her your name is Jervis.’* 

The reply she received did not encourage her to say 
inoro. “ lioid your tongue ; I have reasons for being civil 
to hor — ^you bo civil too.” 

lie turned to Mrs. Sowlcr, with tho readiest submission 
to circumstances. Under the surface of liis showy looks 
and his vulgar facility of manner, thcro lay hidden a 
substance of callous villainy and impeiictrabie cunning, 
lie had in him the materials out of which the clever 
murderers are made, who bafllo tho police. If ho could 
have done it with impunity, ho would have destroj’cd 
without remorse the squalid old creature who sat by him, 
and who knew enough of his past career in England to 
send him to penal servitude for life. As it was, ho spoke 
to hor with a spurious condescensirm and good humour. 
“ Why, it must be ten years, Mrs. Sowlcr, since I last saw 
you ! What have you been doing ? ” 

Tho woman frowned at him as she answered. “ Can’t 
you look at mo, and see ? Starving I ” She eyed his 
gaudy watch and chain greedily, “ Money don’t seem to 
bo scarce with you. Have you made your fortune in 
America ? ” 

lie laid his hand on her arm, and pressed it warningly. 
“Hush I” ho said, under his breath. “We’ll talk about 
tliiit, after tho lecture.” His bright shifty black eyes 
turned furtively towards Pheebe — and Mjs. Sowlcr noticed 
it. The girl’s savings in service had paid for his jewelry 
and his tino clothes. She silently resented his rudeness 
in telling hor to “ hold her tongue;” sitting, sullen, with 
her impudent little nose in the air. Jervy tned to include 
her indircclly in his conversation with his shabby old 
fj-iend. “ This young lady,” he said, “ knows Mr. Golden- 
licart. Sho feels sure he’ll break down ; and we’ve come 
hero to seo tho fun. I don’t hold with Socialism myself — 
I am for, what my favourite nowsjpaper calls, tlio Altar 
and tho Throne. In short, my politics are Conservative.” 

“Your politics are in your girl’s pocket,” muttered 
Mrs. Sowler, ** How long will her money last?'' 

Jervy fumed a deaf ear to tho interruption. “And 
what has. brought you here?” ho went on, in his most 
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ingratiating way. “Did you see the advertisement in the 
papers ? ” 

Mrs. Sowler answered loud enongli to l>o heard ahovo 
the hum of talking in the sixpenny places. “ 1 was.haying 
a drop of gin, and I saw the paper at the puhlic-house. 
I’m one of the discontented poor. I hate ricii poo]>le ; and 
I’m ready to pa}’^ my six]»cneo to hear them abused.” 

“ Hear, hear ! ” said a man near, who looked like a 
shoemaker. 

“ I hoj^o he'll give it to the aristocracy,” added one 
of the shoemaker’s neighbours, a])purently a groom out of 
place. 

I’m sick of the aristocracy,” cried a woman witli a 
tiery face and a criislied iKUinct. “ It’s tlieiii as 8wallow.s 
up the money. AVliat business have tht*y with their 
palaces and their parks, 'when niy liusbaud’s out of work, 
and my children hungry at homo?” 

The ac(|uiesc'ent shoemaker listened with admiration. 
“ Very well put,” ho said ; “ very well put.” 

These exiu’ossions of popular feeling reached the rr- 
spoctable cars of Mr. Farnaby. “Do you hear those 
wrctchos?” he said to his wife. 

Mrs. Farnaby seized the welcome opportunity id’ irri- 
tating him. “Poor things!” she answered. “ Jn tlieir 
place, wo should talk as they do.” 

“ You luad better go iftto the reserved scats,” rejoined 
li(^r husband, turning from lur with a look of disgust. 
“ There’s plenty of room. Why do you stop hero? ” 

“1 couldn’t think of leaving you, my dear I JJow did 
you like my American friend?” 

“1 am astonislied at your taking the liberty of intro- 
ducing him to me. You knew purfocily well tliat 1 was 
hero incognito. What do 1 caro about a wandering 
American ? ” 

Mrs. Farnaby persisted as maliciously as over. “ Ali, 
but you see, 1 like liirn. The wandering American is my 
ally.” ^ 

“ Your ally I What do you mean ? ” 

“Good heavens, how dull you arc ! Don’t you know 
that I object to my niece's marriage engagement ? I was 
cjuito delighted when I heard of this lecture, because it’s 
an obslaidc in the way. It disgusts Kegina, and it disgusts 
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You — and my dear American is the man who first brought 
it about. ITusli ! here’s Amelins. How well ho looks ! 
So graceful and so gentlemanlike,” cried Mrs. Fariiaby, 
signalling with her liandkerchief to show Amelins their 
]x;sition in the hall. “ I declare I’m ready to become a 
Socialist before ho opens his lips I ” 


The pcu’.sonal appearrmco of Amelins took the andicnoo 
complotel^’ by snr])riso. A man who is young and hand- 
some is not the order of man who is habitually associated 
in the popular mind with the idea of a lecture. After a 
moment of silence, there Avas a spontaneous burst of 
a])plausc. It was renewed Avhen Atnolius, first placing on 
his table a little book, announced his intention of deliver- 
ing the lecture oxtcm])oi'e. The absence of the inevitable 
iminuscript was in itself an act of mercy that cheered the 
public at starting, 

Tlio orator of the evening began. 

“Ladies and goiillciiien, thonghtful people accustomed 
to Avatcli the signs of the times in this country, and among 
the otlier n.'itions of Kurope. are (so far as I know) agnsed 
in tlio conclusion, that serious chauges are likely to take 
plac‘c in present forms of goveruin<‘nt, and in existing 
systems of society, before the century in which we live has 
reached its end. In plain words, the next revolution is 
]iot so unlikely, and not so far off, as it pleases the higher 
and wealthier classes among European populations to 
suppo,sc. 1 am one of tlioso who belieA’’o that the coming 
CHmvidsion Avill take the form, this time, of a Social rev^olu- 
tion, and that tlio man at the head of it will not be a 
military or a political man — but a Orcat Citizen, sprung 
from the ]ioo]d(^, and devoted heart and soul to iibo peopTo’s 
cause. Within the limits assigned to mo 1^-night, it is 
impossible that 1 should speak to you of government and 
society among other nations, even if 1 possessed the 
necessary knoAvlodgo and experience to venture on so A^ast 
a subject. All that I can noAv attempt to do is (first) to 
point out some of the causes Avhich are paAdng Iho Avay for 
a coming change in the social and political condition of 
this country ; and (secondly) to satisfy you that the only 
timstAA^orthy remedy for exist ing abuses is to bo found in 
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tho system which Christian Socialism extracts from this 
little book on my table — tho book which yon all know 
nndor the name of The New Testament. Before, however, 
I enter on my task, I feel it a duty to say one preliminary 
word on tho subject of my claim to address you, such as it 
is. I am most unwilling to speak of myself — ^but my 
position hero forces mo to do so. I am a stranger to all of 
you ; and I am a very young man. Let mo tell you, then, 
briefly, what my lile has been, and wdicre I have Ikcu 
]) rought up — and then decide for yourselves whether it is 
worth your while to favour mo vrith your attention or not.” 

“ A yexy good opening,” remarked tho shoomakor. 

“A nico-looking fellow,” said tho fiery-faced woman. 
“ I should like to kiss him.” 

“lie’s too civil by half,” grumbled Mrs. Sowlcr; “I 
wish I had my sixpence back in my pocket.” 

“Give him time,” whispered Jorvy, “and lio’ll warm 
up. I say, riioebo, ho doesn’t begin like a man who is 
going to break down. I don’t expect tliero will bo much 
to laugh at to-niglit.” 

“ \Vhat an admirable spvoakcr!” said Mrs. rarnal>y to 
her husband. “ Fancy such a man as that being married 
to such an idiot as Regina !” 

“There’s always a chance for him,” returned Mr. 
Famaby, savagely, “as long as he’s not married to such 
ix woman as You ! ” 

In the mean time, Amelins had claimed national 
kindred with his audience as an Englishman, and had 
rapidly sketched bis life at Tadmor, in its most noteworthy 
points. This done, ho put tho question whether they 
would hear him. His frankness and freshness had already 
won the public : they answered by a general shout of 
applause. 

“Very well,” Amclius proceeded, “now let us got on. 
Suppose wo take a glance (wo have no time to do more) 
at the present state of our religious system, first. What 
is the public aspect of the thing called Christianity, in tho 
England of our day? A hundred different sects all at 
variance with each other. An established church, rent in 
every dirbetion by incessant wrangling — disputes about 
black gowns or white ; about having candlesticks on 
tables, or off tables ; about bowing to the east or ^wing 
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to tho west; about which doetriiio collects tho luost 
respectable support and possesses tlio largest sum of 
money, tho doetriiio in my church, or the doctrine in your 
church, or the doctrine in the church over the way. Look 
up, if you like, from this multitudinous and incessant 
squabbling among the rank and file, to the high regions 
in which tho right reverend rcpreseritaUv(\s of state 
religion sit apart. Are they Christians? If they are, 
show me the liishop who dare assert his Christianity in 
the IIouso of Lords, when tlio ministry of tho day liappcns 
to see its advantage in engaging in a war I Where is that 
Bishop, and how many supporters does he count among 
his own order? Do you blame mo for using intern perato 
language — language which I cannot justify? Take o 
fair test, and try me by that, Tho result of the Chris- 
tianity of the Now 'i’estamont is to make men true, 
humane, gentle, modest, strictly scrupulous and strictly 
considerate in their dealings with their neighbours. Docs 
the Christianity of the chundies and the sects jiroduce 
these results among us? Look at the staple of tho 
conntiy, at tlio o<*cux)ation which employs the largest 
imml'cr of Lnglislimcn of all degrees — Look at our Com- 
merce. What is its social aspect, judged by tho morality 
which is in this book in my Jiand ? Let those organized 
systems of imposture, masquerading under the disguise of 
banks and companies, answer tho question — there is no 
need for mo to answer it. You know what respectable 
names are associated, joox after year, with the shameless 
falsification of accounts, and the merciless ruin of thou- 
sands on thousands of victims. Y^ou know how our poor 
Indian customer finds his cotton-print dress a sham that 
falls to pieces ; how the savage who deals honestl}' with 
us for his weapon finds his gun a delusion tiiat bursts; 
how the half-starved needlewoman who buyfi her reel of 
thread finds printed on tho label a false statement of the 
number of yards that she buys ; you know that, in the 
markets of Europe, foreign goods are fast taking the place 
of English goods, because tho foreigner is tho more honest 
manufacturer of the two — and, lastly, you kno’VY, what is 
worse than all, that these cruel and wicked deceptions, 
and many more like them, are regarded, on tho highest 
commercial authority, as * forms of competition * and justi- 
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Sable proceedings in trade. Do you believe in tbo bonour- 
able accunuilation ot wealth by men who bold such opinions 
and perpetrate such impostures as these ? 1 don’t ! Do 
you find any brighter and purer prospect when you look 
down from the man who deceives you and me on tlie great 
scale, to the man who deceives us on the small ? I don’t ! 
Everything avo eat, drink, and wear is a more or less 
adulterated commodity ; and that very adulteration is sold 
to us by the tradesmen at such outrageous prices, that wc 
are obliged to protect ourselves on the Socialist ])rinciple, 
by setting up C()(iperativo shops of our own. Wait ! and 
hear me out, before you applaud. Don’t mistake, the plain 
])urposo of what 1 am saying to you ; and don'.t suppose 
that 1 am Idiiid to the Ijriglitcr si<le of the dark i>ictnrc 
that I have drawn. Louk wdtliin the limits of private 
life, and you will find true Christians, thank God, among 
clergymen and laymen alike ; you will timl men and 
women who deserve to ho called, in the highest scuso of 
the word, disci[)les of Christ. Dut my business is not 
W’ith private life — my business is 'with the pre^sent pubbe 
asiiect of the religion, morals, and politics of this country; 
and, again I say it, that aspect presents one wddo field of 
coiTUption and uhuse, and reveals a callous and shocking 
nscnsibility on the part of the nation at largo to the 
^icctacle of its own deiuorali/ation and disgrace.” 

There Amelins paused, and took his first drink of 
f''ater. 

” lieserved seats at public piudbrinances seem, by some 
curious affinity, to bo occupied by resorA^od persons. I'ho 
select public, seated nearest to the orator, preserved dis- 
creet silence. But tlio hearty applause from the sixpenny 
'places made ample amends. There was enough of the 
lecturer’s own vehemenee and impetuosity in this opening 
attack — sustained as it undeniably was by a sound founda- 
tion of truth — to aiipeal strongly to the majority of his 
audience. Mrs. Sowler began to think that her sixpence 
had been well laid out, after all ; and Mrs. Earnaby 
pointed the direct applcation to her liushand of all the 
hardest hits at commerce, by nodding her head at him as 
they wore delivered. 

Amelias went on. 

“ The next thing wo have to discover is this : Will our 
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present system of government supply us with peaceable 
means for the reform of the abuses which I have already 
noticed ? not foi'getting that other enormous abuse, ropre- 
seuted by our intolerable national expenditure, increasing 
with every year. Unless you insist on it, I do not pro- 
pose to waste our precious time by saying anything about 
the House of Lords, for throe good reasons. In the first 
pb.ee, that assembly is not elected by the people, and it 
has therefore no right of existence in a really free country. 
In the second place, out of its four hundred and eighty- 
five members, no less than one hundred and eighty-four 
directly profit by the expenditure of the public money; 
being in the annual receipt, under one pretence or another, 
of more than half a million sterling. In the third place, 
if the assembly of the Commons has in it the will, as well 
as the capacity, to lead the way in the lieodful refi)rms, 
the rssenibly of the Lords has no alternative but to follow, 
or to raise the revolnthui which it only escaped, by a 
hair’s-breadth, some forty years since. What do you say ? 
Shall we waste our time in speaking of the House of 
Lords?” 

Loud cries from the sixpenny benches answered No; 
the ostler and the fiery-facod woman being tbe most 
voeifcruu.s of all. Hero and tliere, certain dissentient 
individuals raised a little hiss — led by Jervy, in the 
interests of “ the Altar and the Throne.” 

Amelins rc'suiiKid. 

“ AVoll, will the House of Commons helj) us to get 
]nirer (fiiristiaiiity, aud cheaper government, by lawful and 
siifliciont process of reform? lict mo again remind you 
thfit this assembly has the power — if it has the will. Is 
it so constituted at present as to have the will ? Tltere is 
the question ! The number of membei-s is a little over six 
liundred and fifty. Out of this muster, one fifth only 
represent (or protend to represent) the trading interests of 
the country. As for tho mcinhors charged with the 
interests of the working class, they are more easily 
counted still — they are two in number ! Then, in Heaven’s 
name (yon will ask), what interest does the mjijority of 
members in this assembly represent ? There is but one 
answer — tho military and aristocratic interest. In these 
» days of the decay of representative institutions, the House 
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of Commons has become a complete m isno mer. The Com- 
mons are not represented ; modern members belong to 
classes of the community which have really no interest in 
providing for popular needs and lightening popular 
burdens. In one word, there is no sort of hope for us in 
the House of Commons. And whoso fault is this ? I own 
it with shame and sorrow — it is emphatically the fault of 
the people. Yes, I say to you plainly, it is tlio disgrace 
and the peril of England that the people themselves have 
elected the representative assembly which ignores the 
people's wants I You voters, in town and cuuntry alike, 
have had every conceivable freedom and encouragement 
secured to you in the exercise of your sacred tru.st — and 
there is the modern llouse of Commons to i)rovo that you 
arc thoroughly unworthy of it I ” 

These bold words iDroduced an outbi’cak of disaj)])roba- 
lion from the audience, which, for the moment, completely 
overpowered the speaker’s voice. They were prepared to 
listen with inexhaustible patience to the enumeration of 
tlieir virtues and their wrongs — ^but they had not paid 
sixpence each to bo informed of the vicious and con- 
temptible part which they play in modern politics. They 
yelled and groaned and hissed — and felt that their hand- 
some young lecturer had insulted them ! 

Amclius waited quietly until the disturbance had worn 
itself out. 

“ I am sorry I have made you angry with rao,” ho said, 
smiling. “ The blame for this little disturbance really 
rests with the public speakers who are afraid of you and 
who flatter you — especially if you belong to the working 
classes. You are not accustomed to have the truth told 
you to your faces. Why, my good friends,’ the people in 
this country, who are unworthy of the groat trust which 
the wise and generons English constitution places in their 
hands, are so numerous that they can be divided into 
distinct classes I There is the highly educated class which 
despairs, and holds aloof. There is the class beneath — 
without sclf-rospeot, and therefore without public spirit — 
which can be bribed indirectly, by the gift of a place, by 
the concession of a lease, even by an invitation to a party at 
a great house which includes the wives and the daughters. 
And there is the lower class still— mercenary, corrupt, 
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shameless to the marrow of its bones — whicli bolls itself 
and its liberties for money and drink. When I began this 
discourse, and adverted to great^ changes that are to come,* 
I spoke of them as revolutionary changes. Am I an 
alarmist? Do I unjustly ignore the capacity for peaceable 
reformation which has preserved modem England from 
revolutions, thus far ? God forbid that I should deny the 
truth, or that I should alarm j’^ou without need I But 
history tells me, if I look no farther back than to the first 
French Eevolution, that there aro social and political 
corruptions, which strike their roots in a nation so^videly 
and BO deeply, that no force short of the force of a revulu- 
i ionary convulsion can tear them up and cast them away. 
And I do personally fear (and older and wiser men than I 
agree with me), that the corruptions at wdiicli I have only 
been able to hint, in this brief address, aro fast extending 
themselves — in England, as well as in Euro[)e generally — 
beyond the reach of that lawful and bloodless refoim 
which has served us so well in past years. Whether I am 
mistaken in this view (and I hope with all my heart it 
may bo so), or whether events yet in the future will prove 
that T am right, the remedy in cither case, the one sure 
foundation on which a pennanent, complete, and worthy 
reformation can bo built — ^w-hether it prevents a convul- 
sion or wdj other it follows a convulsion — ^^is only to be 
found within the covers of this book. Do not, 1 entreat 
you, sutler yourselves to bo persuaded by those purblind 
pliilosojdicj’s who a.^’sert that tho divine virtue of Chris- 
tianity is a virtue which is wearing out with tho lapse of 
time. It is the abuse and irruption of Christianity that 
is w(?aring out— as all falsities and all impostures must 
and do wear out. Never, since Christ and his apostles 
first showed men the way to bo better and happier, have 
tlio nations stood in sorer need of a return to that teaching, 
in its pristine purity and simplicity, than now ! Never, 
jnore certainly than at this critical time, was it the interest 
as well as the duty of mankind to turn a deaf ear to the 
turmoil of false teachers, and to trust in that all-wise and 
all-merciful Voice which only ceased to exalt, eoiisolo, and 
purify liumanity, when it expired in darkness under tho 
torture of tho cross I Are these tho wild words of an 
enthusiast? Is this tho dream of an earthly Baradiso in 
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wliicU it is sheer folly to believe? I can tell you of one 
existinpj community (one among others) wliich iiiunhers 
some hundreds of persons ; and which iias found prosi)erity 
and happiness, by reducing the whole art and luysteiy of 
govcrinneiit to tbo simj^lo solution set forth in the Now 
Testament — fear God, and love tby neiglibour as tbyself.” 

]^y those giudations Anielius arrived at tb(i second of 
the two parts into which lie had divided his addn.vss. 

lie now ]-epcated, at greater length and with a more 
careful choice of language, the statement of tlie leligious 
and social principles of the Community at 'J’adnior, wliich 
ho had, already addressed to his two fellow-travellers on 
the voyage to England. AVbilo ho contined himself to 
plain narrative, d(}scril)ing a mode of life which was 
entirely new to his hearers, he hold the altontion of the 
audience. But when he began to argne the q nest ion of 
applying Christi.an Socialism to the gto ernment of large 
populations as well as small — when ho incjuired logically 
whether what he had proved to bo good for some hundreds 
of persons was not also good for some tlumsands, and, con- 
ceding that, for some hundreds of thousands, and so ou 
until ho had arrived, by dint of sheer argument, at tbo 
cionclusion that what bad succeeded at Tadmor must noc(\s- 
sarily succeed on a fair trial in London — tlien tbo imblic 
interest began to flag. Pdbple remembered their coughs 
and colds, and talked in whispers, and looked about them 
Avith a vague feeling of relief in staring at each other. 
Mrs. Sowhir, hitherto content with furtively glancing at 
Mr. Farnaby from time to lime, now began to look at him 
more boldly, as ho stood in Ills corner with his eyes fixed 
sternly on the platform at the other end of the hall, lie 
too began to feel that the lecture was changing its tone. 
It was no longer the daring outhieak which ho had come 
to hear, as his sufficient juslifleation (if necessary) for for- 
bidding Amelius to enter his house. “ I have had enough 
of it,” ho said, suddenly tiuming to his wife, “ let us go.” 

If Mrs. Farnahy could have been forewarned that she 
was standing in that assembly of strangers, not as one of 
themselves, but as a woman with a formidable danger 
hanging over her head — or if she had only happened to 
look towards Phoebe, and had felt a passing reluctance to 
submit herself to the possibly insolent notice of a dis- 
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cliar^^ed servant— sho iniglit have gone out witli her hus- 
band, and might have so escaped the peril that had been 
l^'ing ill wait for her, from the fatal moment when she 
first entered the hall. As it was she refused to move. 
“ You forget the public discussion,” she said. “Wait and 
see n li.'it sort of light Amelius makes of it when the lecture 
is over.” 

She spoke loud enough to bo heard by some of the 
]ieo]jle seated nearest to Ikt. riicehc, critically examining 
the drosses of the few ladies in the reserved seats, twisted 
round on the bench, and noticed for the first time the 
prtsenco of Mr. and Mrs. Fanuthy in their dim corner. 

Look I ” she whispered to Jervy, “there’s the wretch 
who turned me out of her house without a character, and 
lier hushand with her.” 

Jervy looked round, in his turn, a little doubtful of the 
accuracy of his Bweollicart’s information. “ Surely they 
wouldn’t come to tlu5 sixpenny places,” ho said. “ Are you 
certain it’s Mr. and Mrs. Farnaby?” 

11 0 spoke in (‘antioubly lawered tones ; but Mrs. Sowler 
had seen him look back at the lady and gentleman in the 
(torner, and was listening attentively to catch the first 
words that foil from liis lips. 

“AVhich is Mr. Fiiviiahy?” she asked, 

“The liuui in the corner Ihoro, with tlio white silk 
wrapper over Ins mouth, and his hat down to his eyo- 
bj’ows.” 

IMrs. SoAvler looked round for a moment — to make 
sure t]>at Jervy’s man and her man were one and the 
same. 

“ Farnaby ? ” she muttered to lici bolf, in the tone of a 
])orson who heard the name for the first lime. She con- 
siilerod a little, and leaning across Jervy, addressed herself 
to hib companion. “ ]\ly dear,” she whispered, “ did that 
gentleman ever go hy the name of Morgan, and have liis 
letters addressed to the George and Dragon, in Toolcy 
Street?” 

J’hoeho lifted her eyebrows with a look of contemptuous 
surprise,, which was an answer in itself. “Fancy the 
groat Mr. Farnaby going by an assumed name, and 
having his letters addressed to a public-house 1 ” she said 
to Jervy. 
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Mrs. Sowler asked no more questions. She relapsed 
into muttering to herself, uuder her breath. His whiskers 
have turned gray, to be sure — ^but I know his eyes again ; 
intake my oath to it, there's no mistaking his oj^es ! ” 
She suddenly aj^pealcd to Jervy. “ Is Mr. Farnaby rich ? ” 
she asked. 

“ Eolling in riches ! ” was the answer. 

“ "Where does ho live ? ” 

Jervy was cautious how he replied to that; he consulted 
rhoebe. “ Shall I tell her?” 

I'hcebo answered j)eiulantly, “ I’m turned out of the 
house ; 1 don’t care what yon tell her 1” 

Jervy again addressed the old woman, still keeping his 
information in reserve. “ Wliy do you want to know 
where he lives ? ” 

“ He owes me money,” said Mrs. Sowler. 

Jervy looked hard at her, and emitted a long low 
whistle, exprejisive of blank amazement. I'lio ])crsons 
near, annoyed by the incessant whispering, look id round 
irritably, qnd insisted on silence. Jervy ventured never- 
theless on a last interruption. “ You seem to bo tired olf 
this,” ho remarked to riioehe; ** lot’s go and get; some 
oysters.” She rose directly. Jervy taj)ped Mrs. Sowler 
on the shoulder, as they passed lior. “ Como and have 
some supper,” he said ; “I’ll stand treat.” 

The three were necessarily noticed by their neighbours 
as they passed out. J\Ir.s. Famaby discovered I’hocbo — 
when it was loo late. Mr. Farnaby happened to look first 
at the old woman. Sixteen years of scpalyl,. 
offeotually disguised her, in tliat dim li^t. Ho only 
looked away again, and said to his wife impatiently, “ Let 
us go too ! ” 

Mrs. Famaby was still obstinate. “ You can go if you 
like,” she said; “ I shall stay hero.” 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

“ TnrEE dozen oysters, bread -and -Lnttor, and bottled stout ; 
a private room and a good fire.” Issuing these instruc- 
tions, on his arrival at the tavern, Jervy was surprised by 
a sudden act of interference on the part of his venerable 
guest. Mrs. Sowler actually took it on herself to order 
her own supper ! 

“hioihing cold to eat or drink for me” she said. 
“ Morning and night, waking and sleeping, I can’t keep 
myself warm. See for yourself, Jervy, how I'vo lost flesh 
since you first knew me ! A steak, broiling hot from the 
gridiron, and giii-and-watcr, hotter still — that’s the supper 
lor iiK*.’* 

“ Take the order, waiter,” said Jervy, resignedly ; “ and 
let us see tlie private room.” 

The tavern was of the old-fashioned English sort, which 
scorns to learn a lesson of brightness and elegance from 
Franco. The private room can only be described as a 
mnsouin for the exbibition of dirt in all its varieties, 
lleliind the bars of the rusty little giate a djung fire was 
drawing its last breath. Mrs. Sowler clamoured for wood 
and coals; jcvived the fire with her own hands; and 
seated lierself shivering as close to the fender as the chair 
would go. After a while, the composing effect of the heat 
began to make its influence felt : the head of the half- 
star vcA wretch sank ; a species of stupor overcame her — 
half faintness, and half sleep. 

Phoebe and her sweetheart snt together, waiting the 
appearance of the su])per, on a little sofa at the other end 
of the room. Having certain objects to gain, Jer^^y put 
his arm round her waist, and looked and spoke in his most 
insinuating manner. 

“ Try and put^i^)., with Mother Sowler for an hour or 
two,” he said. “My sweet girl, I know she isn’t fit 
company for you ! But how can I turn my badk on an 
old friend?” 

“ That’s just what surprises me,” Phoobo answered. 
“ I don’t understand such a person being a friend of yours.” 
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Always ready with the necessary lie, whenever tlie 
occlusion called for it, Jorvy invented a palhetic little 
story, in two short parts. First part: Mrs. Sowler, ri(jh 
and respected ; a wddow inhabiting a villii-residcnce, and 
riding in her carriage. Second part : a villainous lawyer ; 
misplaced confidence ; reckless investments death of tlie 
villain; ruin of Mrs. Sowlcr. “Don't talk about lier 
misfortunes when she wakes,” Jervy concluded, “ or she’ll 
burst out crying, to a dead eertuinly. Only tell mo, dear 
Phoebe, would you tnrn your back vn a forku n old creature 
because she has outlived all her otlicr IVionds, and Jiasn’t a 
farthing left in the world ? Poor as 1 am, 1 can help her 
to a supper, at any rale.” 

Phoobo ex])ressed lier admiral ion of tla^so iioblo senti- 
ments by an inexpensivo ebullition of l(‘.iideiiu‘ss, which 
failed to fullil Jervy’s private antieipatioiis. Ho had 
aimed straight at her purse- and ho had only liii her 
heart ! He tried a broad hint m^xt. “ 1 wonder wlictlior 
I shall have a shilling or two left to give Sowlcr, 
when I have paid for the sup])er?” He siglied, and pullecl 
out some small change, and look(}d at it in eloquent 
silence. Phajbe was hit in the right jdaeo at last. She 
handed him her purse. “ What is mine will lie yours, 
wdion we are married,” she? said ; “why not now?” Jervy 
expressed his sense of obligation with the promjiiitude of 
a grateful man; lie repeated those precious woids, “IMy 
sweet girl!” Plicebe laid her head on his shoulder — and 
lot him kiss her, and enjoyed it in silent ecstasy "witli 
half-closed eyes. The scoundrel waited and watched her, 
until she was coinidetely under his intluencc. Then, and 
not till then, he risked the gradual revelation of tlie purpose 
which had induced him to withdraw from the hall, before 
the proceedings of tho evening had reached their end. 

“ Did you hear what Mrs. Sowler said to me, just 
before wo loft the lecture ? ” he asked. 

“ No, dear.” 

“ You remember that she asked me to tell her Farnaby’s 
address ? ” 

“ Oh. yes ! And she wantwl to know if lio had ever 
gone by, tho name of Morgan, llidicnlons— wasn’t it ? ” 

“ I’m not so sure of tliat, my dear. She told mo, in so 
many words, that Famaby owed her money. Ho didn’t 
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make his fortimo all at once, I siippose. How do wo 
know what he might have done in his j’onng days, or how 
he might have humbugged a feeble woman. Wait till our 
friend there at the lire has warmed her old bones with 
some hot grog — and 111 liiid out something more about 
Farnaby’s debt.” 

“ Why, dear? AVhat is it lo you? ” 

Jorvy refloctod for a moment, and decided lliat the 
time had come to speak more plainly. 

“ In th(‘ first place,” he said, “ it would only be an act 
of common humanity, on my part, to help Mrs, Sowlor to 
get her money. You see tliat, don’t you? Very well. 
IS'ow, I an» no Socialist, as 3^011 are aware ; quite the 
eontriuy. At the same time, 1 am a romarkabl}" just man ; 
and 1. own 1 \va 8 struck by what Mr. Goldenhcart said 
ahrmt tin; uses to wliieh wealthy ptjoplo are put, by' the 
Itulcs at Tfidmor. ‘ Tlio man who has got the money'' is 
bomni, by lire express law of Oliristian morality, to use it 
in assisting flic man who has got none.’ Those wci*o his 
words, as nearly^ as 1 can remember them, lie put it 
still iiioro strongly afterwards; he skid, ‘A man who 
hoards up a largo fortune?, from a purely selfish motive — 
either Ijccause ho is a miser, or because he looks only^ to 
1 I 10 aggrandisement of his own family after his death— is, 
ill cither case, an essentially unchristian person, who 
stands in manifest need of enlightenment and control by 
Oliristian law.’ And then, if you remember, some of the 
])eoi,lo iinirmun'd ; and IMr. Goldonheart stopped them by 
reading a line from the New Testament, wliicli said exactly 
what ho had hoeu saying — only in fewer words. Now, 
my dear girl, Farnaby” seems to me to bo one of the many 
])eoplo pointed at in this young gentleman’s lecture. 
Judging hy looks, I should say ho was a hard man.” * 
'f hat’s just what ho is — hard as iron ! Looks at his 
s(?rvauts as if they were dirt under his feet ; and never 
speaks a kind word to them from one year’s end to 
another.” 

“Suppose I guess again? He’s not particularly icfic- 
liaixded with his money— is he ? ” 

“lie! lie will spend anything on himself and his 
grandeur; but ho never gave away a halfpenny in his 
life.” 
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Jervy pointed to the fireplace, \yitli a burst of virtuous 
indignation, “ And there’s that poor old soul starving for 
want of the money ho owes her I Damn it, I agree with 
the Socialists; it’s a virtue to make that sort of man 
bleed. Look at you and mo ! We are the very people ho 
ought to help — ^we might be married at once, if we only 
knew where to find a little money. I’ve seen a deal of the 
world, Phtobo ; and my experience tells mo there’s some- 
thing about that debt of Famaby’s which ho doesn’t w'ant 
to have known. Why shouldn’t wc screw a few five-pound 
notes for ourscl%'’cs out of the ricjli miser’s fears ? ” 

Plioohe was cautious. It’s against the law — ain’t 
it?” she said. 

“Trust me to keep clear of the law,” Jervy answered. 
“ I won’t stir in the matter till I know for certain tliat he 
daren’t take the police into his confidence. It will bo all 
easy enough w^hen wo are once sure of llijit. You liavo 
been long enough in the family to find out Farnaby’s 
weak side. Would it do, if we got at him, to begin with, 
through his wife ? ” 

riicebo suddenly reddened to the roots of her hair. 
“ Don’t talk to mo about his wife I ” she broke out fiercely ; 

“ I’ve got a day of reckoning to come with that lady ” 

She looked at Jervy and checked herself. Jle was watch- 
ing her with an eager curiosity, which not even his ready 
cunning w^as quick enough to conceal. 

“I wouldn’t intrude on your little secrets, darling, for 
the world 1 ” he said, in his most persuasive tones. “ But, 
if you want advice, you know tliat I am heart and soul at 
your service.” 

Phoebe looked across the room at Mrs. Sowlcr, still 
nodding over the fire. 

“Never mind now,” she said; “I don’t think it’s a 
matter for a man to adviso about — ii’s between Mrs. 
Famaby and me. Do what you like with her husband ; I 
don’t'eare; he’s a brute, and I hate him. But there’s one 
thing 1 insist on — 1 won’t have Miss Regina frightened or 
annoyed ; mind that ! Sbe’s a g{)od creature, TJicro, 
read tho letter she wrote to ino yesterday ; and judge for 
yours(df.” 

Jervy looked at the letter. It was not very long. He 
resignedly took upon himself the burden of reading it. 
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“Dear Pikebe, 

“ Don’t bo downlicarted. I am yonr friond 
alvvaj’s, and I will help you to get another place. I am 
sorry to say that it was indeed Mrs. Ormond who found 
ns out that day. She had hcrsusj)icions, and she watched 
ns, and told my aunt. This she ow'ucd to mo with her 
own lips. She said, ‘ I would do anything, my dear, to 
save you from an ill-assorted marijagc.’ I am very 
wretclied about it, because”! can never look on her as my 
friend again. ]\Iy aunt, as 3^011 know, is of Mrs. Ormond’s 
way of thinking. You must make allowances for her hot 
temper. Itcmember, out of j^our kindness towards me, 
3’ou had been secretly helping forward the very thing 
whioli she was most anxious to prevent. That made her 
very angry ; but, never fear, 6lio.w*ill come round in time. 
If you don’t want to spend your little savings, vrhilc you 
ai‘0 v.’aitiiig for another situation, lot me know. A share 
of my pockot-inonojr is always at your service, 

“ Your friend, 

“ Keoina.” 

• “Vciy nice indeed,” said Jorv3% handing the letter 
back, and jT'awning as he did it, “ And convenient, too, 
if we run short of money. Ah, here’s the waiter with tho 
supper, at last ! Now, Mrs. Sowlcr, there’s a time for 
everything — it’s time to wake up.” 

lie lifted tho old woman off her chair, and settled her 
before tlio table, like a child. The sight of tho hot food 
and drink roused her to a tigerish activity. She devoured 
tho meat with her eyes as well as her teeth ; she drank tho 
hot gin-and-water in ficz:c.0.^.1ps, and set down tho glass 
with audible gasps of relief. “Another one,” she cried, 
“ and I shall begin to feel warm again 1 ” 

Jorvy, watching her from the opposite side of the table, 
with Pheebe close by him as usual, had his own motives 
for encouraging her to talk, by the easy means of en- 
couraging her to drink. He sent for another glass of tho 
hot grog. Piioobe, daintily picking up her o}’-sters with 
her Ibrk, affected to be shocked at Mrs. Sowler’s coarso 
method of eating and drinking. She kept her eyes on her 
plate, and only consented to taste malt liquor under 
modest protest. When Jorvy lit a cigar, after finishing 
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liis supper, sho rominclcti him, in an im]n’essivoly genteel 
manner, of the consideration wliicli lie owed to tlio 
presence of an ekh rly lady. “I like it myself, dear,” sho 
said miiieiiigly; “hut perhaps Mrs. Sowler ohjucts to the 
Bimdl?” 

Mrs. Sovvlor burst into a hoarse laiigli. “ Do T look as 
if! was likely to bo squeamish about sinolls?” slu^ iisk(*d, 
with the saA iigo contempt for her own povtu’ty, whicli was 
one of the dangerous elements in her c liaracter. “ S(‘e the 
])laco 1 live in, young woman, and then talk about smells 
if you like ! ” 

Tills was indelicate. Pliabe pi(^k(.‘d a last oyster out 
of its shell, and kept licr e3'’0s modestly tixod on lier jilat(‘. 
Observing that the second glass of gin-and-MMler was fast 
becoming enipt}’, Jerv^^ risked the lirst advances, on Iiis 
way to Mrs. bonder’s oontidence. 

“About that debt of .Farnab3'’s ? ” he began. “ Is it .a 
debt of long sti.iuling ? ” 

Mrs. Sowler was on her guard. In oilier woi ds, ]\Irs. 
Sowler’s head was only’’ assailable b}^ liot grog, wlieu liot 
grog was administered in large ipiantitics. SIk' said it 
was a debt of lung standing, and she said no inoi o. 

“ Has it been standing seven years? ” 

Mrs. SoAvlcr emptied her glass, and loibed luird at 
Jervy* across the table. “ My memory^ isn't goo^l for mueh, 
at my time of life.” Sho gave him that answer, and sh<f 
gave him no more. 

Jervy yielded with his hest gi*ace. “ Try a third 
glass,” ho said; “there’s luck, 3'ou know, in odd numhers.i 

]\irs, Sowler met this advance in the spirit in whi(‘h it 
was made. She M'as obliging euougli to (jonsult her 
memory, even before the third glass ma*le its a]ipearanee. 
“Seven 3’ears, did 3-uu .say?” she reiioated. “More than 
twice seven years, Jervy ! What do you iiiink of that ? ” 

Jervy wasted no time in thinking. He went on with 
his questions. 

“Are you quite sure that the man I pointed out to 
you, at the lecture, is the sajne man Avho went h}" tlio 
name of 3 Iorgan, and had his letters addressed to the 
public-house ? ” 

“ Quit© sure. I’d swear to him aiij^whcro — only by his 
eyes.’* 
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“ And have yon never yet asked him to pay the debt ? ” 

“ How could I ask him, when I never knew what his 
name was till you told mo to-night?” 

“ What amount of money does ho owe you ? ” 

Whether Mrs. Sowlcr had her mind prophetically fixed 
on a fourth glass of grog, or whether she thought it time 
to begin asking questions on her own account, is not easy 
lo say. Whatever her motive might }>e, she slyly shook 
lier liead, and winked at Jervy. “The money’s my 
husiiK'ss,” she remarked. “ You tell mo wdiero ho lives — 
and I’ll make him ^'jay me.” 

Jervy w’as equal lo the occasion. “ You wm’t do any- 
Ihing of the sort,” ho said. 

]\lrs. Sowler laughed defiantly. “So you think, my 
line fellow ! ” 

“ I don’t think at all, old lady — I’m certain. In the 
tlrst place, Farmihy don’t oavc you the debt by law, after 
scATU years. In the second ])lace, just look at yourself in 
tJie glass there. Do you think the servants wdll let you 
in, Avh<n you knock at I'arnahy’s door? You want a 
clever fellow to help you — or you’ll never recover that 
debt.” 

Mrs, S<'‘wler w'as acecsslhlc to rcasou (even halhw.ay 
thnmgh he r third glass of grog), w’hen reason Avas pre- 
sented to hei- in convincing terms. She came to the point 
at once. “ l[t)W much do you Avant ? ” she asked, 

“ Notliing,’' Jciwy answered; “I don’t. look to yem lo 
pay my commission.” 

Mrs. Sowder reflected a little — and understood him. 
“Say that again,” she insisted, “in tlic presence of your 
young AV(»ina]i as Avihiess.'” 

Jervy touched his young Avoman's hand under tlio 
fable, Avarniiig her to make no objection, and lo lea\'e it to 
hiiii. Having declared for the second time that ho Avould 
not bake a farthing from ]\Irs. SoAvler, he went on Avith liis 
inquiries. 

“ I’m acting in your interests, Mother Sowlor,” ho 
said; “and you’ll ho the loser, if you don’t answer my 
questions patiently, and tell mo the truth. I ’\vant to go 
hack to llie debt. Wliat is it for ? ” 

“For six Aveeks’ kcmi of a child, at ten sliillinga a 
week.” 
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riioebe looked up from her plate. 

“Wlioso child?” Jervy asked, noticing tlio suddon 
movement. 

“ Morgan’s child — the same man you said was Fa^na^3^” 

“ Do you know who the mother was ? ” 

“ I wish I did I I should have got the money out of 
her long ago.” 

Jervy stole a look at Phoobo. She had turned pale ; 
she was listening, with her eyes riveted on Mrs. Sowler’s 
ugly face. 

“Plow long ago was it ?” Jervy 'went on. 

“Bettor than sixteen years.” 

“ Did P^ariiaby himself give you the child ? ” 

“With his own hands, over the garden-paling of a 
house at Bamsgato. He saw mo and tlio child into the 
train for London. I had ten pounds from him, and no 
more. He promised to sec me, <and settle everything, in a 
month’s time. I have never sot eyes on him from tliat 
day", till I saw him paying his money tliis evening at the 
door of the hall.” 

Jervy stole another look at Phoebe. She was still 
perfectly unconscious iliat he was observing her. Her 
attention was completely absorbed by” Mrs. Sowlers 
replies. Speculating on the possible n^snlt, Jervy 
abandoned the question of the debt, and devoted his next 
inquiries to the subject of the child. 

“ I promise you every farthing of your money, M<»tlK‘r 
Sowler,” ho said, “ with interest added to it. IIuw old was 
the child when Farnaby gavo it to you ? ” 

“ Old ? Not a week old, I should say^ ! ” 

“ Not a week old ? ” Jervy repeated, with his eye on 
Pliocbe. “Dear, de.ar me, a new-born baby”, one m:»y” 
sayl” ^ ^ 

The girl’s excitement was fast getting beyond control. 
She leaned across the table, in her eagernoss to hear more. 

“ And how long was this poor child under your care ? ” 
Jervy went on. 

“How can I tell you, at this distance of time? For 
some months, I sliould say. This I’m certain of — I kept 
it for six good weeks after the ten pounds he gave mo wore 
spent. And then ” she stopped, and looked at Phoebe. 

“ And then you got rid of it ? ” 
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Mrs. Sowlor felt for Jervy’s foot nncler the table, and 
gave it a significant kick, “ I have done nothing to be 
ashamed of, miss,” she said, addressing her answer defiantly 
to Phoebe. “ Being too poor to keep the little dear myself, 

I placed it under the care of a good lady, who adopted it.” 

^ Phoebe could restrain herself no longer. She burst out 
with the next- question, before Jervy could open his liji-s. 

“ Do you know where tho lady is now ? ” 

“No,” said Mrs. Sowler shortly ; “ I don’t.” 

“ Do you know where to find tho clnld ? ” 

Mrs. Sowler slowly stirred up tho remains of her grog, 
“I know’ no more than you do. Any moro qnesiioiis, 
miss?” 

Phoebe’s excitement completely blinded her to tho 
evident signs of a change in Mrs. Sowler’s temper for the 
worse. IShe went on headlong. 

“Have you never seen tho child since vou iravo her to 
thola^y?” 

]\Irs. Sowler sot down her glass, Just as she was raising 
it to her lips. Jervy paused, thuudeisiruck, in the act of 
lighting a second cigar. 

“iicr?” Mrs. Bonder repeated slowly, her eyes lived on 
Pheebo with a lowering ox]>res.sion of suspicion and sniprisc. 
“ JIkk ?” Bho turned to Jervy, “Did you ask rao if the 
child was a gill or a hoy?” 

“ I never oven thought of it,” Jervy replied. 

“ Did 1 ixappen to say it myself, w-ithout being asked ? ” 

Jervy deliberately abandoned Idiocbo to the iinphicahlo 
old^/lotell, before w’hoiii she had betrayed horself. It w’as 
the one likely way of forcing the girl to c^mfess evevytliing. 
he answeicd ; “you never said it without being 

asked.” 

Mrs. Sowler turned once moro to Pha'bc. “ How do 
you know tho child was a girl?” she inquired. 

Piicebo trembled, and said nothing. She sat with her 
head dow-n, and her hands, fast clasi)cd together, resting 
on her lap. 

“ Might I ask, if you please,” Mrs. Sowlor jwocceded, 
with a ferocious assumption of courtesy, “ how old you are, 
miss? You’re young enough and 2 >retty enough not to 
mind answering to your age, Pm sure.” 

Even Jervy s villainous experience of tho world failed 
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to forewarn him of what was coming, Phoobo, it is needless 
to say, instantly fell into the trap, 

“ Twonty-foiir,” she replied, “ next birthday.” 

“And the child was }>ut into my hands, sixteen years 
ago,” said Mrs. Sowler. “ Take sixteen from Uventy-fonr, 
and eight remains. I'm more siirpiiscd than ever, miss, 
at yonr knowing it to be a girl. It couldn't have been 
your child — could it?” 

Pha^be started to her feet, in a stale of fuiy. “ Do you 
hear that ? ” she cried, ap])ealing to Jerv3^ “ How claro 
3'uu bring me here to be insulted by that drunken wTctch ? ” 

Mrs. Sowler rose, on her side. The old savage snatched 
up her empty glass — intending to throw it at Phoebe. At 
the same moment, the ready Jervy caught her by the arm, 
dragged her out of the room, and shut tho door behind 
them. 

There was a bench on the landing outside. lie pushed 
Mrs. Sowlcr down on the honeh with one hand, and took 
l*hocbe’s ymrse out of his pocket wilh tho other. “Here’s 
a jumiid,” he said, “ towards the recovery of that debt of 
yours. Go homo (piictly, and meet mo at tho door of this 
house to-morrow evening, at six.” 

Mrs. Sowler, opening her lips to protest, suddenly 
closed them again, fascinated by tho sight of tho gold. 
tSho clutched the coin, and became friendly and familiar 
in a moment, “Help me downstairs, deary,” she said, 
“ and put ino into a cab. Pm afraid of tho night air.” 

“ One word more, before I put ,you into a cab,” said 
Jervy, “ What did you really do with tlie child ? ” 

Mrs. Sowler grinned hidcousl^^ and whispered her 
reply, in the strictest confidence, 

“ Sold her to Moll Davis, for livc-and-sixpcnce.” 

“ WUio was Mull Davis?” 

“ A cadger.” 

“ And you really know nothing now of Moll Davis or 
the child ? ” 

“ Should I want you to help mo if I did ? ” Mrs. Sowler 
asked contemptuously. “They may be both dead and 
buried, for all I know to tho contrary.” 

Jervy put her into the cab, without further delay. 
“ Now for the other one ! ” ho said to himself, as ho hurried 
back to the private room. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

Some men would Lavo found it no easy task to console 
riia3Lc, under the circumstances. Jorvy had tlicj immenso 
advantage of not feeling the slightest s^uiiputliy fur her ; 
ho was in full command of his large resoui'ces of fluent 
assurance and ready flattery. In less than five minutes, 
l^ha)he’s tears wore dried, and her lover had his arm round 
her waist again, in the character of a cherished and for- 
given man. 

“ Now, iny angel ! ” he said (Phoeho sighed tenderly ; 
ho had never called her his angel helbi’C), “tell mo all 
about it in confidence. Only let me know the facts, and 
I shall see my way to protecting you against any annoy- 
ance fi’oin Mrs. Suwler in the future. You have made a 
vc'iy extraordinary discovery. Como closer to me, my 
dear girl. Did it hai)pen in Wrnahy’s house 
“ 1 heard it in the kitche^ji,” said Plimho. 
dei vy started. “ Did any one else hear it?” ho askud. 
“ No. Tlu'.y were all in the housekeeper’s room, look- 
ing at the Indian curiosities which her son in Canada had 
sent to her. I liad left my bird on the dresser — and 1 
ran into tlto kilclien to put the cage in a safer })lace, being 
afraid of the cat. One of the swinging windows in the 
skylight was open ; and I hoard voices in the back room 
above, which is IMrs. Darnaly’s room.” 

“ vVhoso voices did you hoar?” 

“ Mrs. Farnaby’s voice, and Mr. Goldenhcart’s.” 

“Mrs. Farnaby?” Jorvy repeated, in surprise. “Are 
you sure it was Mrs. f ” 

“ Of course I am ! Do you think I don’t know that 
horiid woman’s voice ? She was saying a most extra- 
ordinary thing when I first heard her — she was asking if 
Ihcre was anything wrong in showing her naked foot. 
And a man answered, and the voice was Mr. Goldenheart’s. 
You would have felt curious to hear more, if you had been 
in my place, wouldn’t you ? I oi^ened the second window 
in the kitchen, so as to make sure of not missing anything. 
And what do you think I hoard her say ? ” 
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“ Yon moan Mrs. Faniaby ? ” 

“ Yos. 1 heard her say, ‘ Look at my rij^lit foot — ^yon 
SCO there's nothing the matter with it.* And tlien, after a. 
while, sho said, ‘ Look at my left foot — ^look hotwoen tho 
third toe and the fourth.* Did yon ever hear of sneh an 
audacious thing for a mamed woman to say to a yoniig 
man ? ** 

“ Go on ! go on ! What did he sny ? ** 

“ Nothing ; I suppose ho was looking at her foot.” 

“ Her left foot?” 

** Yes. Her left foot was nothing to ho j^rond of, I can 
tell yon! By her own account, sho lias some horrid 
flofoiniity in it, hotwoen the third toe and the fourth. 
No; I didn’t hear her say what tho deformity was. I 
only heard her call it so — and sho said her ‘ poor darling * 
was horn with the same fault, and that was her defence 
against being imi) 0 scd upon by rogues — romemlier tho 
very words — * in the past days when I employed people to 
find her.* Yes ! she said ‘/icr.* I heard it plainly. And 
sho talked afterwards of her ‘ poor lost daughter,’ wIjo 
might he still living somowliero, and wondering who her 
mother wais. Naturally enough, when 1 heard that 
hateful old drunkard talking about a child given to her 
hy Mr. Farnaby, I put tw^o and two together. Dear me, 
how strangtdy you look 1 What’s wrong wdtli yon ? ” 

“ I’m only very much interested — that’s all. But 
there’s one thing I don’t understand. What had Mr. 
Oohlenhoart to do with all this ?” 

“ Didn’t I tell you ? ” 

“No.” 

“Well, then, I tell you now. Mrs, Farnahy is not 
only a heartless w^retch, wdio liirns a poor girl out of her 
situation, and lefuscs to give her a character — she’s a fool 
besides. That precious exhibition of her nasty foot was 
to inform Mr. Goldonheart of something she wanted him 
to know. If he happened to meet with a girl, in his walks 
or his travels, and if ho found that she had tho samo 
deformity, in the same foot, then he might know for 
certain — r- ” 

“All light! I understand. But why Mr, Golden- 
heart ? ” 

“ Because sho had a dream that Mr. Goldouhoavt had 
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found the lost girl, and hocausc she thought there was one 
chance in a hundred that her dream might come true I 
Did you ever hear of such a fool before V From what I 
could make out, I believe she actually cried about it. 
And that same woman turns me into the street to bo 
ruined, for all she knows or cares. Mind this ! I would 
have kei)t her secret — it was no business of mine, after all 
— ^if she had behaved decently to mo. As it is, I mean to 
be even with her ; and what I heard down in the kitchen 
is more than enough to help me to it. I’ll expose her 
somehow — I don’t quite know how; but that will como 
with time. You will keep the secret, dear, I’m sure. Wo 
are soon to have all our secrets in common, when wo arc 
man and wife, ain’t we? Why, you’re not listening to 
mo ! What is the matter with you ? ” 

J ervy sii ddenly 1 ooked up. Ilis soft insinuating manner 
had vanished ; ho spoke roughly and impatient I3’'. 

“ I want to know something. Has Famaby’s wife got 
money of her own ? ” 

I’luebo’s mind was still disturbed by the change in her 
lover. “ You speak as if you ^ero angiy with mo,” she said, 
Jorvy recovered his insinuating tones, with some 
dilTiculty. “ My dear girl, I love you ! How can I bo 
angry with ^’'ou ? You’ve sot mo thinking — and it bothers 
nio a little, that’s all. Do you happen to know if Mrs. 
Farnaby has got money of her own ? ” 

Phad)e ainswored this time. “ I’ve heard Miss Kegina 
say that Mrs. Fariiaby’s father was a rich man,” she said, 

“ What was his name ? ” 

“Donald.” 

“ Do you know when he died,” 

“ No.” 

Jervy fell into thought again, biting his nails in great 
perplexity. After a moment or two, an idea came to him. 
“ The tombstone will tell me ! ” ho exclaimed, speaking to 
himself. Ho turned to Phoobe, before she could express 
her surprise, and asked if she knew whore Mr. Eonald was 
buried. 

“Yes,” said Phoobe, “Pve heard that. In Higligato 
cemetery. But why do you want to know ? ” 

Jorvy looked at his watch. “It’s getting late,” he 
said ; “ PU see safe home.” 
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“ But I want to know ” 

“ Tut on your bonnet, and wait till wo aro out in tho 
fctreet.” 

Jorvy paid tho bill, with all needful remcinbranco of 
tlic W'aiter. He was generous, he was polite ; but lie was 
apparently in no hurry to favour riicobo w’ith tlio cxplana- 
ti'Ui that ho had promised. They liad left tho tavern for 
sonio minutes — and he was still rude enough to remain 
absorbed in his own reflections. lijAcebe’s patience gave 
way. 

“ I have told j^ou everything,” she said reproachfully ; 
“ I don’t call it fair dealing to keep me in the dark after 
that.” 

lie roused himself directly. “My dear girl, you 
entirely mistake me ! ” 

The rejily was as read^’^ as tisual ; but it was sptdam 
rather absently. Only that moment, he liad d(?cidod on 
informing Plioebo (to some extent, at least) of tho purpose 
which ho was then meditating. Ho would infinitely have 
preferred using Mrs. Sowler as his sole aecomjdioc. But 
he knew the girl too well to run tJiat risk. If ho i‘('fused 
to satisfy her curiosity, she would be cleterred by no 
6cru2)les of delicacy from privately Avalcliing him; and 
she might say something (either by word of iinaith or by 
writing) to tho kind young mistress who was in corre- 
spondence with her, whieli might lead to disastrous results. 
It was of the last importance to liini, so far to associate 
Plieebe with his projected enterprise, as to give her an 
interest of her own in keeping his secrets. 

“ I have not tho least wish,” ho resumed, “ to conc^'a! 
anything from you. So far as I can boo my way at present, 
you shall see it too.*’ Keserving in this dexterous manner 
the freedom of lying, wdienever ho found it necessary to 
depart from tho truth, he smiled encouragingly, and waited 
to be questioned. 

Phuibe repeated tho inquiry she had made at tho tavern. 
“ AVhy do you want to know where Mr. Konald is buried V ” 
she asked bluntly. 

“ Mr., Konald’s tombstone, my dear, will tell mo tho 
date of Mr. Konald’s death,” Jorvy rejoined. When I 
have got the date, I shall go to a place near St. Paul’s, 
called Doctors’ Commons ; 1 shall pay a shilling fee, and 
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I shall have the privilege of looking at Mr. lionalcVs 
will.” 

“ And what good will that do yon ? ” 

“ Very properly put, Phoeho I Even shillings are not 
to be wasted, in our position. But my shilling will buy 
two sixpenny worths of infpimation. I shall find out what 
sum of money Mr. Eonald has left to his daughter ; and 
I shall know for certain wlietlier Mrs, Farnaby’s husband 
lias any power over it, or not.” 

“AVell?” said Thhebo, not much interested so far — 
** and what then ? ” 

Jervy looked about him. They wore in a crowded 
thoroughfare at tho time. lie prc.servod a discreet silence, 
until they hud arrived at tho first turning which led duwTi 
a quiet street. 

“What I have to tell 3'ou,” he said, “must not bo 
accidentally heard by anybody. Here, my dear, we arc 
all but out of the world — and liere I can speak to you 
safely. I promise you two good things. You shall bring 
Mrs. Farnaby to that day of reckoning ; and we will find 
money enough to marry on comfortably as soon as you like.” 

I*hcx3be*s languid interest in tho subject began to revive : 
she insisted on having a clearer explanation than this. 
“ Do 3’ou moan to got tho money out of Mr. Farnaby ? ” 
she inquired. 

. “ I will have nothing to do ■with !Mr. Farnab}’’ — unless 
I find that his >.'ifo’s money is not at her own disposal. 
What you heard in tho kitchen has altered all my plans. 
AVait a minute — and 3^011 will see what I am driving at. 
How much do 3’ou think Mrs, Farnaby would give mo, if 
1 found that lost daughter of hers ? ” 

Phoebe suddenly stood still, and looked at the sordid 
scoundrel who was tempting her in blank amazement. 

“But nobody knows where the daughter is,” she 
objected. 

“ You and I know that the daughter has a deformity 
in her left foot,” Jervy replied; “and you and I know 
exactlj’’ in what part of the foot it is. There’s not only 
money to be made out of that knowledge — ^but money 
made easily, without tho slightest risk. Suppose I managed 
tho matter by correspondence, without appearing in it 
personally ? Don’t you think Mrs. Farnaby would open 

K 
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he»^urso beforehand, if I mentioned the exact position of 
tWi^ little deformity, as a proof that I was to be depended 
"on?” 

Phoebe was unable, or unwilling, to draw the obvious 
conclusion, oven now. 

“But, what would you do,” she said, “when Mrs. 
Parnaby insisted on seeing her daughter ? ” 

There was something in the girl's tone — ^lialf fearful, 
half suspicious — ^which warned Jervy that ho was treading 
on dangerous ground. He knew perfectly well what he 
proposed to do, in the case that had been so plainly put 
to him. It was the simplest thing in the world. Ho had 
only to make an appointment with Mrs. Farnaby for a 
meeting on a future day, and to take to flight in the 
interval ; leaving a polite note behind him to say that it 
was all a mistake, and that he regretted being too poor to 
return the money. Having thus far acknowledged the 
design he had in view, could ho still venture on answering 
his companion without reserve ? Phoebe was vain, Phoebo 
was vindictive ; and, more promising still, Phoebe was a 
fool. But she was not yet capable of consenting to an act 
of the vilest infaui}’', in cold blood. Jervy looked at her 
— and saw that the foreseen necessity for lying had como 
at last. 

“ That’s just the difllculty,” ho said ; “ that’s just 
whore I don’t see my w^ay plainly yet. Can you adviso 
me?” 

Phoebe started, and drew back from him. “I advise 
you I ” she exclaimed. “ It frightens mo to think of it. 
If you make her believe she is going to see her daughter, 
and if she finds out that you have robbed and deceived 
her, I can tell you this — with her furious temper — ^you 
would drive her mad.” 

Jervy’s reply was a.ixmdol of well-acted indignation. 
“Don’t talk of anything so hon-ible,” ho exclaimed, “If 
you believe mo capable of such cruelty as that, go to Mrs, 
Farnaby, and warn her at once I ” 

“ It’s too bad to speak to mo in that way I ” Phoebe 
rejoined^ with the frank impetuosity of an offended woman. 
“ You know I would die, rather than got. you into trouble. 
Beg my pardon directly— or 1 won’t walk another step 
withyoul” * 
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Jervy mado the necessary ai:»ologies, with all possible 
humility. Ho had gained his end — he could now postpone 
any furtlicr discussion of tho subject, without arousing 
Pheebo’s distrust. “ Let us say no more about it, for tho 
present,” he suggested ; “ we will think it over, and talk 
of pleasanter things in the mean time. Kiss mo, my dear 
girl ; there’s nobody looking.” 

So he made peace with his sweetheart, and secured to 
himself, at the same time, the full liberty of future action 
of which ho stood in need. If Phoebe asked any more 
questions, tho necessary answer was obvious to the meanest 
capacity. He had merely to say, “ Tho matter is beset 
with difficulties which I didn’t see at first — I have given 
it up.” 

Their nearest way back to Phoobo’s lodgings took thorn 
through tho street wiiioli led to the Hampden Institution. 
I’assing along tho opposite side of the road, they saw tho 
private door opened. Two men stepped out. A third 
man, inside, called after ono of thorn, “ Mr. Goldenheart ! 
you have left the statement of receipts in the waiting- 
room.” “ Never mind,” Amelius answered ; “ tho night’s 
receipts are so small that I would rather not bo reminded 
of them again.” ** In my country,” a third voice remarked, 
“if ho had lectured as ho has lectured to-night, I reckon 
I’d have given him three hundred dollars, gold (sixty 
pounds, English cuirency), and have mado my own profit 
by the transaction. The British nation has Tost its taste, 
sir, for intellectual recreation. I wish you good evening.” 

Jervy hurried Pheehe out of the way, just as tho two 
gentlemen were crossing the street. Ho had not forgotten 
events at Tadinor — and ho was b}^ no means eager to renew 
his former acquaintance with Amelius, 


CHAPTER VI. 

Rufus and his 3’oung friend walked together silently as 
far as a large Square. Here they stopped, having reached 
tho point at wldch it was necessary to take different direc- 
tions on their way homo. 
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“ Tvo a word of advice, my son, for your private car,” 
said the New Englander. “The harometer behind your 
waistcoat points to a dowohearted state of the moral 
atmosphere. Como along to home with me — ^}’ou want a 
whisky cocktail badly.” 

“ No, thank you, my dear fellow,” Amelins answered a 
little sadly. “ I own I’m downhearted, as you say. You 
see, I expected this lecture to be a new opening for me. 
Personally, as you know, I don’t care two straws about 
money. But my marriage depends on my adding to my 
income ; and the first attempt rra«itide to do it has ended 
in a total failure. I’m all abroslftrag'ibi, when I look \o 
the future — and I’m afraid I’m focjnbnough to let it weigli 
on my spirits. No, the cocktail i^n’t the right remedy lor 
me. I don’t get tho cxcrci.se aiid ^ fresh /jir, hero, that I 
used to get at Tadmor. My head 'tfHi'-ns after all that 
talking to-night. A good long walk will put me rig] it, 
and nothing else vrill.” 

Eufus at once olfcrcd to accompany him. Amelius 
shook his head. ** Did 5’’ou ever walk a mile in your life, 
when you could ride ? ” ho asked good-humouredly. “ I 
mean to^ be on my legs for four or five hours ; I should 
only have to send you homo in a cab. Thank you, old 
fellow, for tho lirotheiiy interest you take in me. I’Jl 
breakfast with you to-morroAv, at your hotel. Good 
night.” 

Some curious provision of evil seemed to trouble tho 
mind of tho good New Englander. lie held Amelius fast 
by tho hand : he said, very earnestly, “ It goes against the 
grit -with me to see you wandering off by yourself at this 
time of night — it docs, I tell you ! Do mo a favour for 
once, my bright boy — go right away to bed.” 

Amelius laughed, and released his hand. “ I shouldn’t 
sleep, if I did go to bed. Breakfast to-morrow, at ten 
o’clock. Good night, again I ” 

Ho started on his walk, at a pace which sot pursuit on 
the part of Eufus at defiance. Tho American stood watch- 
ing him, until ha was. lost to sight tha darkness. 
“ What a grip tliat young fellow has got on me, in no 
more than a few months I ” Eufus thought, as he slowly 
turned away in the direction of his hotel, “ Lord send 
the poor boy may keep d^aotxnischief this night I ” 
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Meanwhile, Amelins walked on swiftly, straight before 
him, careless in what direction ho turned his steps, so long 
as he felt the cool air and kept moving. 

His thoughts were not at first occupied with the 
doubtful question of his marriage ; the lecture was still 
the uppermost subject in his mind. Ho had reserved for 
the conclusion of his address the justification of his view 
of the future, afforded by the widespread and frightful 
poverty among the millions of the population of London 
alone. On ihis melancholy theme he had spoken with the 
eloquence of truo feeling, and had produced a strong 
impression, even on those members of the audience wdio 
were most r(‘soliitcly op];)Osed to the opinions which ho 
advocated, AVithout any undue exercise of self-esicom, he 
could look back on the close of his lecture •with the con- 
viction that ho had really done justice to himself and to 
his cause. The Xfitruspcct of the publio discussion that 
had followed failed to give him the same pleasure. His 
warm temper, his vehemently sincere belief in the truth 
of liis own convictions; placed him at a serious disadvantage 
towards tho more self-restrained speakers (all older than 
himself) who rose, one after another, to combat his 
views. !More than once ho had lost his temper, and had 
been obliged to inako his apologies. More than once he 
had been indebted to tho ready help of Kufus, who had 
taken part in the battle of words, with tho generous 
> ])urpose of covering his retreat, “No!’’ ho thought to 
liimself, with bitter humility, “I’m not fit for publio 
discussions. If they put mo into Parliament to-morrow, 
I slioul I only get called to order and do nothing.” 

He reached the bank of tho Thames, at the eastward 
end of the Strand. 

Walking straight on, as absently as over, he crossed 
Waterloo Bridge, and folio wxjd tho broad street that lay 
before him on the other side. He was thinking of the 
future again: Ecgina was in his mind now. The one 
prospect that he could see of a tranquil and happy life — 
with duties as well as pleasures ; duties that might rouse 
him to find tho vocation for which he was fit — was tho 
prospect of his marriage. What the obstacle that 
stood ^in his way ? The vile obstacle of money ; tho con- 
temptible s])irit of ostentation which forbade him to Hye 
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humbly on his own sufficient little income, and insisted 
that ho should purchase domestic happiness at the price of 
the tawdrjr splendour of a rich tradesman and his I’rionds, 
And Kogma, who w^as free to follow her own better 
impulses — Eegina, whoso heart acknowledged him as its 
master — ^bowed before the golden image which was the 
tjjtQlary deity of her uncle’s household, and said resignedly, 
Love must wait ! 

Still walking blindly on, ho was roused on a sudden to 
a sense of passing events. Crossing a side-street at* the 
moment, a man caught him roughly by tho arm, and 
saved him from being run over. The man had a broom 
in ills hand ; ho was a crossing-sweeper. “ I think I’vo 
earned my penny, sir ! ” he said. 

Amelius gave him half-a-crown. The man shouldered 
his broom, and tossed up tho money, in a trans^port of 
delight. “ Here’s something to go home with I ” ho cried, 
as he caught tho half-crown again. 

Have you got a family at homo ? ” Amelius asked. 

“Only one, sir,” said tho man. “ Tlio others are all 
doad. She’s as good a girl and as pretty a girl as ever 
put on a petticoat — though I say it that siiouldii't. Thank 
you kindly, sir. Good night ! ” 

Amelius looked, after the poor fellow, happy at least for 
that night ! “ If I had only been lucky enough to fall in 

lovo with tho crossing-sweeper’s daughter,” ho thought 
bitterly, “ she would have married mo when I asked her.” 

Ho looked along tho street. It curved away in the 
distance, with no visible limit to it. Anuved at the next 
side-street on his left, Amelius turned clown if, -weary of. 
walking longer in tho same direction. Whither it might 
lead him he neither know nor cared. In his present 
humour it was a pleasui’able sensation to feel himself lost 
in London. 

^ The short street suddenly widened ; a blaze of flaring 
gaslight dazzled his eyes; ho hoard all round him the 
shouting of innumc-rablo voices. For the first time since 
ho had been in London, ho found himself in one of the 
street-njarkots of tho poor. 

On either side of tho road, the barrows of tho coster- 
mongers — tho wandering tradesmen of the highway — were 
drawn up in rows ; and every man was advertising his 
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wares, by means of the cheap publicity of his own voice. 
Fisli and vegetables ; pottery and writing-paper ; loolcing- 
glassos, saucepans, and coloured prints — all appealed to- 
gether to the scantily filled purses of the crowds who 
thronged the pavement. One lusty vagabond stood up in 
a rickety donkey-cart, knee-deep in apples, selling a great 
w'ooden measure full for a penny, and yelling louder than 
all the rest. “ Never was such apples sold in the public 
streets before! Sweet as flowers, and sound as a bell. 
Who says the poor ain’t looked after,” cried the fellow, 
w'ith ferocious irony, “when they can have such apple- 
sauce as this to their loin of pork ? Here’s nobby apples ; 
liero’s a penn’Crth for your money. Sold again! Hullo, 
you! you look hungry. Catch! There’s an apple for 
nothing, just to taste. Bo in time, be in timCL before 
thcyj ro all sold!” Aiuehus moved forward a few steps, 
(uulwas half deafened by rival butchers, shouting, “ Buy, 
huy, buy I” to ainliences of ragged women, *who fingered 
the meat doubt fully, with longing oyes. A little farther 
— and there was a blind man selling staylaces, and singing 
a Ft^alin ; and, beyond him again, a broken-down soldier 
playing “ God save the Queen ” on a tin flageolet. The 
one silent person in this sordid carnival was a Lascar 
beggar, with a ijrinted placard round his neck, addressed 
to “ The Charitable Public.” He held a tallow candle to 
illuminate the copious nan^a^tivo of his misfpriiuies ; and 
the one reader he obtained was a fat man, who scratched 
his head, and remarked to Amclius that he didn’t like 
foreigners. Starving boys and girls lurked among the 
coste; mongers* barrows, and begged piteously on pretence 
of selling cigar-lights and comic songs. Furious vromcn 
stood at the doors of public-houses, and railed on tlieir 
drunken husbands for spending the houso-monoy in gin. 
A tldcker crowd, towards the middle of the street, poured 
in and out at tho door of a cookshop. Hero the people 
presented a less terrible spectacle — they wore even touch- 
ing to see. These wxro the patient poor, who bought hot 
inorsels of sheep’s heart and liver at a penny an ounce, 
with lamentable little mouthfuls of peas-piidding, greens, 
and potatoes at a halfpenny each. Palo children in 
corners suj^ped on penny basins of soup, and looked with 
hungry admiration at their enviable neighbours who could 
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afiford to buy stewed eels for twopence. Every wlierc there 
was the same n^pblo resignation to their hard fate, in old 
and young alike. No impatience, no complaints. In this 
wretched place, the language of true gratitude was still to 
bo heard, thanking the good-natured cook for a little 
spoonful of gravy throwm in for nothing — and here, humble 
mercy that had its one superfluous half])cnny to spare 
gave that halfpenny to utter destitution, and gave it with 
right good-will. Amelins spent all liis shillings and 
sixpences, in doubling and trebling the poor little ponny- 
woifhs of food — ^and left the place with tears in his eyes. 

Ho was hear the end of the street by this time. The 
sight of tho misery about him, and the sense of his own 
utter inability to reined}^ it, w^eighed heavily on his spirits. 
He thought of the peaceful and prosperous life at' Tadmor. 
AV^'ere his haj)py brethren of the Community and theso 
iniserablo people about him creatures of tho same all- 
nierciful God? The terrible doubts which come to all 
thinking men — the doubts which are not to be stifled by 
crying “Oh, fie !” in a pulpit — rose darkly in his mind. 
Ho ([uickened his pa^ 3. Let me get out of it,’* he said 
to himself ; “let me got out ol it ! 
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^■\:euus found it no easy inait(?r to pasf? qiiiclcly tlirougli 
1 ijo pnojde loitering and gossiping about biiii. There was 
grc.'ifer freedom for a rapid walker in the road. Ho was 
on the point of stopping off tlie pavement, when a voice 
Lehind him — a jwcet soft voice, though it spoke very 
faintly — said, “ Are you good-natured, sir?” 

lie turned, and found himself faco to face with one of 
the saddest sisterhood on earth — the sisterhood of tho 
streets. 

His heart ached as ho looked at her, she was so poor 
and so young. The lost creature had, to all appearance, 
barely passed tlio boundary between childhood and girl- 
liood — she <!ould hardly l)o more than fifteen or sixteen 
years old. Her eyes, of tho purest and loveliest blue, 
rested on Amelins with a vacantly patient look, like the 
eyes oT a suffering ohiH. The soft oval outline of her face 
^\'ould have been perfect if the cheeks had been filled out ; 
they were wasted and hollow, and sadly pale. Her delicate 
lips had none of tho rosy colour of youth ; and her finely 
modelled ehiii was disfigured by a piece of plaster covering 
some injury. She Avas little and thin ; her worn and 
scanty clotliing showed her frail youthful figure still 
waiting for its perfection of gi'owth. Her pretty little 
bare hands were reddened by tho raw night air. She 
trembled as Amelins looked at her in silence, with com- 
passionate wonder. But for the W'onls in which.she had 
accostcxl him, it would have been impossible to associate 
her with the lamentable life that she led. Tho appearance 
of tho girl was artlessly virginal and innocent ; she looked 
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as if slie had passed through the contamination of the 
streets without being touch^ by it, without feaiing it, or 
feeling it, or understanding it. Kobed in pure white, with 
her gentle blue eyes raised to heaven, a painter might 
have shown her on his canvas as a saint or an angel ; and 
the ciitical world would have said, Here is the true ideal 
— ^Eaphael himself might have painted this I 

“ You look very pale,” said Amelins. “ Are you ill ? ” 

“ No, sir— only hungry.” 

Her eyes half closed ; she reeled from sheer weakness 
as she said the words. Amclius hold her up, and looked 
round him. They were close to a stall at which coffee 
and slices of bread-and-butter were sold. He ordered 
some coffee to be poured out, and oiFored her the food. 
She thanked him and tried to eat. “ I can’t help it, sir,” 
she said faintly’. The bread dropped from her hand ; her 
weary head sank on his shoulder. 

Two young women — older members of the sad sister- 
hood — were passing at the moment. “ She’s too far gone, 
sir, to cat,” said one of. them. “ I know wliat would do 
her good, if you don’t mind going into a public-liouse.” 

“ Where is it ? ” said Amclius. “ Be ([uick ! ” 

One of the women led the way. The other helpinl 
Amelius to support the girl. They entered the crowded 
public-house. In less than a minute, the first woman had 
forced her way through the drunken customers at tlio bar, 
and had returned with a glass of port-wine and cloves. 
The girl revived as the stimulant passed her lips. She 
opened her innocent blue eyes again, in vague surprise. 
“ I shan’t die this time,” she said quietly. 

A corner of the place was not occupied ; a small empty 
cask stood there. Amelius made tlio poor creature sit 
down and jost a little. He had only gold in his purse ; 
and, when the woman had paid for the wine, ho offered 
her some of the change. She declined to take it. “ I’ve 
got a shilling or two, sir,” she said ; and I can take care 
of myself. Give it to Simple Sally.” 

“ You’ll save her a beating, sir, for one night at least,” 
said the othor woman. “ Wo call her Simple Sally, hecauso 
she’s a littlo soft, poor soul — ^hasn’t gro-wn up, you know, 
in her mind, since she was a child. Give her some of your 
change, sir, and you’ll he doing a kind thing,” 
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All that is most tiiiBelfish, all that is most divinely 
compassionato and self-sacrificing in a woraan’s nature, 
was as beautiful and as undefiled as ever in these women 
— the outcasts of the hard highway ! 

Amelius turned to the girl. Her head had sunk on 
her bosom; she was half asleep. She looked up as he 
approached her. 

“ Would yon have been beaten to-uiglit,” he asked, “ if 
you had not mot with me ? ” 

“ Father always beats mo, sir,” said Simple Sally, “ if I 
don’t bring money home. He throw a knife at mo last 
night. It didn’t hurt much — ^it only cut me here,” said 
tho girl, pointing to the plaster on her cliin. 

One of tho women touched Amelius on the shoulder, 
and whispered to him. “IIo’s no more her father, sir, 
than I am. She’s a helpless creature — and ho takes 
advantage of her. If I only had a place to take her to, ho 
should never sot eyes on her again. Show tho gentleman 
your bosom, Sally.” 

She opened her poor threadbare little shawl. Over 
tho lovely girlish bmist, still only growing to tho round ud 
beauty of womanhood, theio was a hideous blue-black 
bruise. Simple Sally smiled, and said, “That did hurt 
mo, sir. I’d rather have the knife.” 

Some of the nearest drinkers at tho bar looked roiiiul 
and laughed. Amelius tenderly drew the shawl over the 
girl’s cold bosom. “ For God’s sake, let us get away from 
this place ! ” ho said. 

U’ho irilluenco of the cool night air completed Simple 
Sally ’t: recovery. She was able to eat now. Amelius 
pioposcd retracing his steps to tho provision-shop, and 
giving hor the best food that the place afforded. She 
l)rofoired tho bread-and-butter at tho coffee-stall. Those 
thick slices, piled up on the plate, tempted her as a luxury. 
On tiying the luxury, one slice satisfied her. “ I thought 
I was hungry enough to eat the whole plateful,” said iho 
girl,^ turning away from tho stall, in iiie vacantly sub- 
missive manner which it saddened Amelius to see. He 
bought more of tho bread-and-butter, on thp chance that 
her appetite might revive. While he was wrap]f)ing it in 
a morsel of paper, one of her elder companions touched 
him and whispered, “ There he is, sir I ” Amelius looked 
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at her. “The brute who calls himself her father,” the 
woman explained impatiently. 

Amelius turned, and saw Simple Sally with her arm in 
the grasp of a hall-drunken ruffian ; one of the swarming 
wild beasts of Low London, dirtied down from head to foot 
to the colour of the street mud — the living danger and 
disgrace of English civilization. As Amelius eyed him, 
lie drew the girl away a step or two. “You’ve got a 
gentleman this time,” ho said to her ; “ I shall expect gold 

to-night, or else ! ” lie finished the sentence by lifting 

his monstrous fist, and shaking it in her face. Cautiously 
as he had lowered his tones iu speaking, the words had 
i*eached the keenly sensitive cars of Amelius. Urged by 
his hot temper, ho sprang foiward. In anoth<‘r moment, 
he would have knocked the brute down— but for the 
timely interference of the arm of the law, clad in a x>oliee- 
inan’s great-coat. “ iJou’t get yourself into trouble, sir,” 
said the man good-humouredly. “Now, you 1 1 ell -lire 
(that’s the nice name lh(‘y know him by, sir, in tlicso 
parts), bo off with you 1 ” 'J’ho wild beast on two logs 
cowered at the voico of authority, like the wild beast on 
four; ho was lost to sight, at tlio dark end of the street, 
in a moment. 

“ I saw him threaten her with his fist,” said Amelius, 
his eyes still aflame with indignation. “ He lias bruised 
her frightfully on the breast. Is there no protection for 
the poor creature ? ” 

“ AYcll, sir,” the policeman answered, “ you can summon 
him if you like. I dare say he’d get a month’s hard 
labour. But, don’t you see, it would bo all the worse for 
licr when ho came out of prison.” 

The policeman’s view of the girl’s position was beyond 
dispute. Amelius turned to her gently ; she was shivering 
with cold or terror, jicrluips with both. “ Tell mo,” he 
said, “ is that man really your father ? ” 

“Lord bless you, sir!” intei-x>osed the policeman, 
astonished at the gentleman’s simplicity, “ Simxdo Sally 
hasn’t got father or mother — have you, my girl ? ” 

She paid no heed to the policeman. The sorrow and 
sympathy! plainly visible in Amelius, filled her with a 
childish interest and surprise. She dimly understood that 
it was sorrow and sympathy for her. The bare idea of 
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distressing this new friend, so nnimaginahly kind and 
considerate, seemed to frighten her. “Don’t fret about 
me, sir,” she said timidly ; “ I don’t mind having fio father 
jior mothcT; I don’t mind being beaten.” She appealed 
to the nearest of her two woinen-friends. “ We get used 
to everything, don’t we, Jenny?” 

Amelins could bear no more. “ It’s enough to break 
one’s heart to hear you, and see you I ” ho burst out — and 
suddenly turned his head aside. His generous nature was 
touched to the quick; he could only control himself by 
an oiTort of resolution lhat shook him, body and soul. “ I 
can’t and won’t let that unfortunate creature go back to 
bo beaten and starved ! ” he said, passionately addressing 
himself to the policeman. “Oh, look at her! How hcli)- 
less, and how young ! ” 

The policeman stared. These were strange words to 
him. ]jut all true emotion carries with it, among all true 
l)oople, its own title to respect. Ho spoke to Amelins 
with markvd respect. 

“ It’s a hard ease, sir, no doubt,” he said. “ The girl's 
a quiet, weri-dis])os(.d creature — and the other t\yo there 
arc llio same, 'i’he} 're of the sort that keep to themselves, 
and don't; drink. They all of them do well enough, as 
long as they don’t let the liquor overcome them. Half the 
time it’s the men’s fault when they do drink. Perhaps 
the workhouse might take her in for the night. What’s 
Ihis you’ve got, my girl, in your hand? Money? ” 

Amelins hastened to say that he had given her the 
nion»»y. Tlie workhouse!” he repeated. “The very 
soiimi of it is horrible ” 

“ iMakc your mind easy, sir,” said the policeman ; 
“ they Avon’t take her in at the workhouse, with money in 
her hand.” 

In sheer despair, Amelias asked helplessly if there was 
no hotel near. The policeman pointed to Simple Sally's 
threadbare and scanty clothes, and loft them to ansAver the 
question for themselves. “There’s a place they call a 
coffee-house,” he said, with the air of a man who thought 
lie had better provoke as little further imiuiry on that 
subject as possible. * 

Too completely preoccupied, or too innocent in the 
Avays c>f London, to understand the man, Amelins decided 
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on trying the ooffoe-honse. A suspicions old woman mot 
them at the door, and Bjned the policeman in the back- 
ground. Without waiting for any inquiries she said, “ All 
full for to-night,” — arid ghut the door in their faces. 

“ Is there no other place ? ” said Amolius. 

“There’s a lodging-house,” the policeman answered, 
more doubtfully than ever. “ It’s getting late, sir ; and 
I’m afraid you’ll find ’em packed like herrings in a barrel. 
Come, and see for yourself.” 

lie led the way into a wretchedly lighted by-street, 
and knocked with his foot on a tiap-door in the pavement. 
The door was pushed open from below, by a sturdy boy 
with a dirty night-cap on his head. 

“ An}' of ’em wanted to-night, sir?” asked the stimly 
boy, the moment he saw the policeman. 

“ What does ho incan?” said Amclius. 

“ There’s a sprinkling of Ihioves among them, sir,” the 
policeman explained. “ »Stand out of the way, Jacol), and 
let the gentleman look in.” 

lie ju’oduced his lantern, and directed the light down- 
'wards, as he spoke. Amelins looked in. The policemuu’s 
figure of speech, likening the lodgers to “herrings in a 
barrel,” accurately described the scene. On the floor of a 
kitchen, men, women, and children lay all huddled together 
in closely j)acked rows. Ghastly faces ro.'^e terrified out of 
the seething obscurity, when the light of the lantern fell 
on them. The stench drove Amclius back, sickened and 
ijhuddoring. 

“ How’s the sore place on your head, Jacob ? ” tlie 
joliceman inquired. “ This is a civil boy,” he explained 
,0 Amclius, “ and 1 like to encourage him.” 

“ I’m getting better, sir, as fast as I can,” said the bo}'. 

“ Good nigbt, Jacob.” 

“ Good night sir.” The trap-door fell — and the lodg- 
iig-house disappeared like the vision of a frightful 
ream. 

There was a moment of silence among the little group 
fi the pavement. It was not easy to solve the questfrih 
c what to do next. “ Tliero seems to be some difficulty,” 
\e Tjoliccrrfan remarked, “ about housing this girl for the 
ight.” 

“ Why shouldn’t wo lake her along with us ? ” one ol 
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tho women suggested. “ Sbo won’t mind sleeping three in 
a bed, I know.” 

“What aro you thinking of?” the other woman 
remonstrated. “ When he finds she doij’t come liome, our 
place will be the first place he looks for her in.” 

Amelins settled the difficulty, in his OAvn headlong 
■way. “I’ll lake care of her for tho night,” he said. 
“ yally, will you trust yourself with me? ” 

She put her hand in Ins, with the air of a child who 
was ready to go home. Her wan face brightened for tho 
fiist time. “ Tiiank you, sir,” she said ; “ Til go anywhere 
along with you.” 

Tlio policeman smiled. Tho two women looked 
thunderstruck. Before they had recovered themselves, 
Amelins forced them to take some money from liim, and 
cordially shook hands with them. “ You’re good creatures,” 
lie said, in his eager, hearty way ; “ I’m sincerely soriy 
for you. Kow, Mr. Policeman, show me v/here to find a 
(?iib~~and tako that for the trouble I am giving you. 
You’re a humane man, and a credit to tho force.” 

In five miiiutos more, Anielius was on tho way to his 
hnlglngs, with Simph^ i^aWy by his side. Tho act of 
roclde^s imprudence which he was committing was nothing 
but an act of Christian duty, to his mind. Not the 
slightest misgiving troubled him, “I shall provide for 
her in some way ! ” ho thought to himself cheerfully, lie 
looked at her. ' The weary outcast was asleep already in 
her corner of the cab. From time to tin^e she still 
shivered, even in her sloop. Amelius took off his great- 
coat, and covered her with it. How some of his friends 
at the club would Lavo laughed, if they had seen him at 
that moment ! 

Ho was obliged to wake her when the cab stopped. 
His key admittetl them to tho house. Ho lit his candle in 
tho hall, and led her up tho stairs. “ Y’'ou’ll soon be asleep 
again, Sally,” he whispered. 

She looked round tho little sitting-room with drowsy 
admirati on. What a pretty pla&e to live in ! ” she said. 

“ Aro you hungry again ? ” Amelius asked. 

She shook her head, and took off her 6 habby 4 bonnct ; 
her pretty light-brown hair foil about her face and her 
shoulders. “I think I’m too tired, sir, to be hungry. 
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Might I take the sofa-pillow, and lay down on the hearth- 
rug?” 

Amelins opened the door of his bedroom. “ Yon are 
to pass the night more comfortably than that,” he answered. 
“ There is a bed for you hero.” 

She followed him in, atid looked round the bedroom, 
with renewed admiration of everything that she saw. At 
the sight of the hair-brushes and the comb, she clapped 
licr hands in ecstasy. “ Oh, how different from mine ! ” 
she exclaimed. “ Is the comb tortoise-shell, sir, like ouo 
sees in the shop-windows ? ” The bath and the towels 
attracted her next ; she stood, looking at them with long- 
ing eyes, completely forgetful of the wonderful comb. 
“ Tve often peeped into the ironmongers’ shops,” she said, 
“ and thonglit 1 should bo the happiest girl in the world, 
if I had such a bath as that. A little pitcher is all I have 
got of my own, and they swear at mo wdu n I want it filled 
more than once. In all my life, I have never had as much 
water as I should like.” Slio paused, and thought for a 
moment. The forlorn, vacant look appeared again, and 
dimmed the beauty of her blue eyes. “ It ■will be hard to 
go back, after seeing all these pretty things,” she said to 
herself — and sighed, with that inborn submission to lier 
fate so melancholy to seo in a creature so young. 

“ You shall never go back again to that dreadful life,” 
A melius interposed. “ Never speak of it, never think of 
it any more. Oh, don’t look at me like that ! ” 

She was listening with an expression of pain, and with 
both her hands lifted to her head. There was something 
so wonderful in the idea which he had suggested to lu r, 
that her mind was not able to take it all in at unco.' “ You 
make my head giddy,” she said. “ I’m such a i^oor stupid 
girl — I feel out of myself, like, wdien a gentlenian like you 
sets mo thinking of new things. Would you mind saying 
it again, sir ? ” 

“I’ll say it to-mori*ow moiTiing,” Amelins rejoined 
kindly. “ You aro tired, Sally — go to rest.” 

She roused herself, aind looked at the bed. “ Is that 
your bed, sir ? ” 

“ It’^your bed to-night,’' said Amelius. “ I shall sleep 
on the sofa, in the next room.” 

Her eyes rested on him, for a moment, in speechless 
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surprise; she looked back again at the bed. “Are you 
going to leave mo by myself?” she asked wonderingly. 
Not the faintest suggestion of immodesty — nothing that 
the most profligate man living could have interpreted im- 
purely — sliowed itself in her look or manner, as she said 
those words. 

Amelius thought of what one of her women-friends 
had told him. “ She hasn’t grown up, you know, in her 
mind, since she was a child.” There were other senses in 
the poor victim that were still undeveloped, besides the 
mental sense, lie was at a loss how to answer her, with 
the respect which was due to that all-atoning ignorance. 
Ilis silence amazed and frightened her. 

“ Have I said anything to make you angry with me ? ” 
she asked. 

Amelius hesitated no longer. “ My poor girl,” he said, 
“ I pity you from the bottom of my heart I Sleep well, 
Simple Sally— sloop well.” Ho left her hun-iodly, and 
shut the door between them. 

She followed him as far as the closed door ; and stood 
tliore alone, trying to understand him, and trying all in 
vain I After a while, she found courage enough . to 

whisper through the door. “ If .you please, sir ” She 

stopped, startled by her own boldness. Ho never beard 
her ; he w^as standing at the window, looking out thought- 
fully at the night; fooling less confldent of the future 
already. She still stood at the door, wretched in the firm 
}»ersnasion that she had offonded him. Once she lifted her 
liand to knock at the door, and let it drop again at her 
side. A second time sho made the eflbrt, and desperately 
summoned the resolution to knock. He opened the door 
' directly. 

“ I’m very sorry if I said anything wrong,” she began 
faintly, her breath coming and going in quick hysteric 
gasps. “Please forgive me, and wish me good night.” 
Amelius took her hand; ho said good night with the 
utmost gentleness, but ho said it sorrowfully. Sh^ was 

not quite comforted yet. “Would you mind, sir-: ?” 

She paused awkwardly, afraid to go on. There was some- 
thing BO completely childlike in the artless perplexity of 
her eyes, that Amelius smiled. The change in his expres- 
sion gave her back her courage in an instant; her pale 

0 
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delicate lips reflected his smile prettily. “Would you 
mind giving me a hiss, sir ? ” she said. 

Amelius kissed her. Let the man who can honestly 
say he would have done otherwise, blame him. He shut 
the door between them once more. She was quite happy 
now. He heard her singing to herself as she got ready 
for bed. 

Once, in the wakeful watches of the night, she startled 
him. He heard a cry of pain or terror in the bedroom. 
“ What is it ? ** he asked through the door ; “ what has 
frightened you?*’ There was no answer. After a 
minute or two, the cry was repeated. Ho opened the 
door, and looked in. She was sleeping, and dreaming as 
she slept. One little thin white arm was lifted in the air, 
and waved restlessly to and fro over her head. “ Don’t 
kill me!” she murmured, in low moaning tones — “oh, 
don’t kill me ! ” Amelius took her arm gently, and laid it 
back on the coverlet of the bed. His touch seemed to 
exercise some calming influence over her : she sighed, and 
turned her head on the pillow ; a faint flush rose on her 
wasted cheeks, and passed away again — she sank quietly 
into dreamless sleep. 

Amelius returned to his sofa, and feU into a broken 
jplaBaber. The hours of the night passed. The sad light 
of the November morning dawned mistily through the 
uncurtained window, and woke him. 

He started up, and looked at the bedroom door. “ Now 
what is to be done?” That was his first thought, on 
waking ; ho was beginning to feel his rcsponsibililies at 
last. 


CHAPTEB II. 

The landlady of the lodgings decided what was to bo 
-done. 

“ You will be so good, sir, as to leave fny apartments 
fn^ediately,” she said to Amelius. “ I make no claim to«> 
the w^k’s rent, in consideration of the short notice. This 
is a xespeotable house, and it shall be kept respectable at 
any sacrifice.” 
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Amelins explained and protested; he appealed to the 
landlady’s sense of justice and sense of duty, as a Christian 
woman. 

The reasoning which would have been irresistible at 
Tadmor was reasoning completely thrown away in London. 
The landlady remained as impenetrable as the Egyptian 
Sphinx. “ if that creature in the bedroom is not out of 
my house in an hour’s time, I shall send for the police.” 
Having answered her lodger’s arguments in those terms, 
she left the room, and banged the door after her. 

“ Thank you, sir, for being so kind to me. I’ll go 
away directly — and then, perhaps, the lady will forgive 
you.” 

Amelius looked round. Simple Sally had heard it all. 
She was dressed in her wretched clothes, and was standing 
at the open bedroom door, crying. 

“Wait a little,” said Amelins, wiping her eycawith 
his own handkerchief; “and we will go away together. 
I want to get you some better clothes ; and I don’t exactly 
know how to set about it. Don’t cry, my dear — don’t 
cry.” ^ ^ 

The deaf maid-of-cll-work camo in, as he q^oke. She 
too was in tears. Amelius had been good to her, in many 
little ways — and she was the guilty person who had led to 
the discovery in the bedroom. “ If you had only told me,” 
sir,” she said penitently, “ I’d have kep’ it secret. But, 
there, I wont in with your ’ot water, as 'usual, and, 0 
Lor’, I was that startled I dropped the jug, and run down- 
stairs again 1 ” 

Amelius stopped the further progress of tho apology. 

I don’t blame you, Maria,” ho said. “ I’m. iu a difficulty, 
put of it ; and you will do mo a kindness.” 

Maria partially hoard him, and no more. Afraid of 
reaching the landlady’s cars, as well as the maid’s ears, 
if he raised his voice, he asked if she could read writing. 
Y^, she could read writing, if it Vas plain, Amelius 
immediately reduced the expression of his necessities to 
writing, in large text. Maria was delighted. She knew 
the nearest shop at which ready-made outer clothing for 
women could bo obtained, and nothing was wanted, as a 
certain guide to an ignorant man, but two pieces of string. 
With one piece, she measured Simple Sally’s height, and 
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with the other she took the slender girth of the girl’s 
waist — awhile Amelins opened his writing desk, and 
supplied himself with the last sum of spare money that he 
possessed. He had just closed the desk again, when the 
voice of the merciless landlady was heard, calling impera- 
tively for Maria. 

The maid-of-all-work handed the two indicative strings 
to Amelins. “ Thc^y’ll *elp you at the shop,” she said — 
and shulfled out of the room. 

Amolius turned to Simple Sally, “ I am going to get 
you some new clothes,” he began. 

The girl stopped him there : she was incapable of 
listening to a word more. Every trace of sorrow vanisliod 
from her face in an instant. Sho clapped her hands. 
“ Oh I ” sho cried, “ now clothes ! clean clothes 1 Lot mo 
go with you.” 

Even Amelins saw that it was impossible to take her 
out in the streets with him in broad daylight, dressed as 
she was then. “ No, no,” he said, “ wait hero till you get 
your new things. I won’t be half an hour gone. Lock 
yourself in if you’re afraid, and open the door to nobody 
till I come back ! ” 

Sally hesitated ; she began to look frightened. 

“ Think of the now dress, and the pretty bonnet,” 
suggested Amelins, speaking unconsciously in the tone in 
which he might have promised a new toy to a child. 

He had taken the right way with her. Her faro 
brightened again. I’ll do anything you toll me,” she 
said. 

He put the key in her hand, and was out in the street 
directly. 

Amolius possessed one valuable moral quality wliic'.h' 
is exceedingly rare among Englishmen. Ho was not in 
the least ashamed of putting himself in a ridiculous 
position, when he was conscious that his own motives 
justified him. The smiling and tittering of the shop- 
women, when he stated the nature of his errand, and pro- 
duced his two pieces of string, failed to annoy him in tho 
smallest degree. Ho laughed too. “ Funny, isn’t it,” ho 
said, ** h man like me buying gowns and tho rest of it ? 
She can’t com© herself— and you’ll advise me, like good 
creature®, won’t you?” They advised their handsome 
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3 'ouiig customer to such good purpose, that he was in 
possession of a gray walking costume, a black cloth jacket, 
a plain lavender-coloured bonnet, a pair of black gloves, 
and a paper of pins, in little more than ten minutes’ time. 
The nearest trunk-maker supplied a travelling-box to 
hold all these treasures ; and a passing cab took Amolius 
back to the lodgings, just as the half-hour was out. But 
one event had happened during his absence. The landlady 
had knocked at the door, had called through it in a 
terrible voico,“ Half an hour more I ” and had retired again 
without waiting for an answer. 

Amelins carried the box into the bedroom. “ Be as 
quick as you can, Sally,** he said —and loft her alone, to 
enjoy the full rapture of discovering the new clothes. 

When she opened the door and showod herself, the 
change was so wonderful that Amelius was literally unable 
to speak to her. Joy flushed, her palo cheeks, and diffused 
its tender radiance oyer her pure blue eyes. A more 
channing little creature, in that momentary transfigura- 
tion of jDride and delight, no man’s eyes ever looked on. 
She ran across the room to Amolius, and threw her arms 
round his nock. “ Let me be your servant I *’ she cried ; 
“ I want to live with you all my life. Jump me up ! I’m 
wild — I want to fly through the window,” She caught 
sight of herself in the looking-glass, and suddenly became 
composed and serious. “ Oh,” she said, with the quaintest 
mixture of awe and astonishment, ” was there over such 
another bonnet as this? Do look at it — do please look 
at it ! ” 

Amelius good-naturedly approached to look at it. At 
>]io same moment the sitting room door was opened, without 
any preliminary ceremony of knocking — and Biifus 
walked into tho room. “ It’s half after ten,” he said, “ and 
the breakfast is spoiling as fast as it can.” 

Before Amelius could make his excuses for having 
completely forgotten his engagement, Ilufus discovered 
Sally. No woman, young or old, high in rank or low in 
rank, ever found the New Englander unprepared with his 
own characteristic acknowledgment of tho debt of courtesy 
which he owed to tho sex. With his customary vast 
strides, he marched up to Sally and insisted on shaking 
hands with her, “ How do,, ygu.find y.oiu:s(df,-4niss ? I 
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take pleasure iu making your acquaintance.” Tlio girl 
turned to Amelins with wide-eye d wonder, and doubt. 
“ Go into fho next room, Sally, lor a minute or two,” lio 
said. “ This gentleman is a friend of mine, and I have 
something to say to him.” 

“ That’^ an ^oiim little girl,” said Eufus, looking after 
her as she ran to the friendly shelter of the bedroom. 
“ Reminds me of one of our girls at Coolspring — she does. 
Well, now, and who may Sally bo? ” 

Amolius answered the question, as usual, without the 
slightest reserve. Rufus waited in impenetrable silence 
until he had completed his narrative — then took him 
gently by the arm, and led him to the window. With his 
hands in his pockets and his long legs planted wide apart 
on his big feet, the American carefully studied the face of 
his young friend under the strongest light that could fall 
on it. 

“No,” said Rufus, speaking quietly to himself, “the 
boy is not raving mad, so far as 1 (jan see. lie has every 
appearance on him of moaning wliat he says. And this is 
what comes of the Community at Tadmor, is it? Well, 
civil and religious liberty is dearly purchased sometimes 
in the United States — ^and that^s a fact.” 

Amelins turned away to pack his portmanteau. “I 
don’t understand you,” he said. 

“ I don’t suppose you do,” Rufus remarked. “ I am at 
a similar loss myself to understand you. My store of sen- 
sible remarks is copious on most occasions — but I’m darned 
if I ain’t dried up in the face of this ! Might 1 venture 
to ask what that venerable Chief Christian at Tadmor 
would say to the predicament in which I find my young 
Socialist this morning ? ” 

“What would he say?” Amelins repeated. “Just 
what he said when Mellicent first came among us. * Ah, 
dear me ! Another of the Fallon Leaves \ * I wish I had 
the dear old man here to help me. He would know how 
to restore that poor starved, outraged, beaten creature to 
the happy place on God’s earth which God intended her 
to fill I” 

Eufus abruptly took him by the hand, You mean 
that ? ” ho said. 

“ What else could I mean ? ” Amelins rejoined sharply. 
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hor rifilit away to breakfast at tho Iiotell” 
cried Eufus, with every appearance of feeling infinitely 
relieved. “I don’t say 1 can supply you with the 
venerable Chief Christian — ^but I can find a woraan to fix 
you, who is as nigh to being an angel, barring tho wings, 
as any she-creature* since the time of mother Eve.” He 
knocked at the bedroom door, turning a deaf ear to every 
appeal for further information which Amolius could address 
to him. “ Breakfast is waiting, miss 1 ” he called out ; 
“ and I’m bound to tell you that the temper of the cook at 
our hotel is a long way on the wrong side of uncertain. 
Well, Amciliiis, this is tho ago of exhibitions. If there’s 
ever an cxliibition of ignorance in the business of packing 
a porUnariteau, you run for tho Gold Modal — and a unani- 
mous jury will vote it, I reckon, to a young man from 
Tadnior. Clear out, will you, and leave it to mo.” 

Ho pulled off liis coat, and conquered the difficulties of 
packing in a hurry, as if ho had done nothing elso all his 
life. The landlady liersolf, appearing with pitiless 
punotui^lity exactly at the expiratibn of the hour, “ smdotlaed 
hQ3:IIi.Qriid front” in the polite and placable presence of 
Rufus. He insisted on shaking liands with her ; he took 
pleasure in making her acquaintance ; she reminded him, 
he did assure her, of tlie lady of the captain-general of the 
Coolspring Branch of the St. Vitus Cornmandcry ; and ho 
would take the liberty to inquire whether they wore 
related or not. Under cover of this fashionable cemversa- 
tion, Simple Sally was taken out of tho room by Amelius 
without attiacting notico. She insisted on carrying her 
tlireailbave old clothes away with her in the box which 
hud contained the now dress. ■ “ I want to look at them 
sometimes” sho said, “and think how much, better off I 
urn now.” Eufus was the last to take his departure ; he 
persisted in talking to tho landlady all tho way down the 
stairs and out to tho street door. 

While Amolius was w^aiting for his friend on the 
house-steps, a young man driving by in a cab leaned out 
and looked at him. The young man was Jorvy, on his 
w^ay from Mr, Ronald’s ton^bstpno to Doctors’ Commons. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

With a rapid succession of events the morning had heguii.. 
With a rapid succession of events the day went on. 

The breakfast being over, rooms at the hotel wore 
engaged by Eiifus for his “ two young friends.” After 
this, the next thing to be done was to provide Simple Sally 
with ceii;ain necessarj^ but invisible, articles of clothing, 
which Amelins had never thouglit of. A note to the 
nearest shop produced the speedy arrival of a smart lady, 
accompanied by a boy and a largo basket. There was 
some difficulty in persuading Sally to trust herself alone 
in her room with the stranger. She was afraid, poor soul, 
of everybody but Amelins. Even the good American 
failed to win her confidence. The distrust impluntc^d in 
her feeble mind by the terrible life that she had led, 
was the instinctive distrust of a wild animal. “ Why must 
I go among other people?” she whispered ])iteouslv to 
Amelius. “I only want to be with You.” It was as 
completely useless to reason with her as it would have boon 
to explain the advantages of a comfortable cage to a 
newly caught bird. There was but one way of inducing 
her to submit to the most gently exerted interference. 
Arnelius had only to say, “ I)o it, Sally, to please me*” 
And Sally sighed, and did it. 

In her absence Amelius reiterated his iiupurics, in 
relation to that unknown friend whom Eufus had not 
scrupled to describe as “ an angel — ^Imrring the wings.” 

The lady in question, the American bi icfly explained, 
was an Englishwoman — the wife of one of his countrymen, 
established in London as a merchant. He Lad known thoni 
both intimately before their dej)arturo from the United 
States ; and the old friendship had been cordially renewed 
on his arrival in England. Associated with many other 
charitable institutions, Mrs. Payson was one of the 
managing committee of a “ Home for Friendless Women,” 
espocially#adapted to receive poor girls in Sally’s molan- 
t^oly position. Eufus offered to write a note to Mrs. 
Payson; inquiring at what hour she could receive his 
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friend and himself, and obtain permission for them to see 
the “Home.” Amelins, after some hesitation, accepted 
the proposal. The messenger had not been long despatched 
with the note before the smart person from the shop made 
her appearance once more, reporting that “the young 
lady’s outfit had been perfectly arranged,” and presenting 
the inevitable result in the shape of a bill. The last 
farthing of ready money in the possession of Amelins 
proved to bo insufficient to discharge the debt. He ac- 
cepted a loan from Kufus, until he could give his bankers 
the necessary order to sell out some of his money invested 
in the Funds. His answer, when Eufus protested against 
this course, was characteristic of the teaching which he 
owed to tlio Community. “My dear follow, I am bound 
to return the money you have lent to me — ^in the interests 
of our 2^oor brethren. The next friend who borrows of 
you may not have the means of paying you back.” 

After waiting for the return of Simple Sally, and 
waiting in vain, Amelins sent a chambermaid to her room, 
witli a message to her. Eufus disapproved of this hasty 
})rocecding. “ Why disturb tho girl at her looking-glass ? ” 
asked the old bachelor, with his quaintly humorous smile. 

Sally came in with no bright pleasnro in her eyes this 
time; the girl looked worn and haggard. She drew 
Anieiius away into a corner, and whisj)ered to him, “ I 
get a pain sometimes where the bruise is,” she said ; “ and 
ilyA it had, now,” Sho glanced, with an odd furtive 
jealousy, at; Eufus, “I kept away from yon,” she ex- 
plained, “because I didn’t w’arit Mm to know.” She 
stop^icd, put her hand on her bosom, and clenched her 
teeth fast. “ Never mind,” she said cheerfully, as the 
pang jiasscd away again ; “ I can bear it.” 

Amolius, acting on iminiLsc, as usual, instantly ordered 
the most comfortable carriage that the hotel possessed. 
He l;ad heard terrible stories of the possible result of an 
injury to a woman’s bosom. “I shall take her to the best 
doctor in London,” ho announced, Sally whispered to 
him again — still with her eye on Eufus. “Is he going 
with us?” she asked. “No,” said Amelius; “one of us 
must stay here to receive a message.” Eufus looked after 
them very gravely, as tho two left the room together. 

Applying for information to tho mistress of the hotel, 
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Amcliufi obtained the address of a consulting surgeon of 
great celebrity, while Sally was getting ready to go out. 

“Why don’t you like my good friend upstairs?” he 
said to the girl as they drove away from the house. The 
answer came swift and straight from the heart of the 
daughter of Eve, “ Because you like him ! ” Amelias 
changed the subject : he asked if she was still in pain. 
She shook her head impatiently. Pain or no pain, tlio 
uppermost idea in her mind was still that idea of being 
his servant, which had already found cxi)ression in words 
before they left the lodgings. “ Will you let me keep my 
bcauJiful new dress for going out on Sundays? ” she asked. 
“ The shabby old things will do when I am your servant. 
I can black your boots, and bnish your clothes, and keep 
your room tidy — and I will try hard to learn, if yon will 
have me taught Jo ccjok.” Amelins attempted to change 
the subject again, Pie might as well have talked to her 
in an unknown tongue. The glorious prospect of being 
his servant absorbed the whole of her attention. “I’m 
little and I’m stupid,” she went on; “but i do think I 
could learn to cook, if I know I was doing it for You,'* 
She paused, and looked at him anxiously. “Do let mo 
try I ” she pleaded ; “ I haven’t had much idcasuro in my 
life — and 1 should like it so I ” It was impossible to resist 
this. “ You shall be as happy as I can make j’ou, Sally,” 
Amelins answered ; “ God knows it isn’t much you ask for!” 

Something in those compassionate words set her think- 
ing in another dire(3tion. It was sad to see how slowly 
and painfully she realized the idea that had been sug- 
gested to her. 

“ I wonder whether you can make me happy ? ” she 
said, “ I suppose I have been ba^^py before this — ^but I 
don’t know when, I don’t remember a time when I was 
not hungry or cold. Wait a bit. I do think I was happy 
once. It was a long while ago, and it took mo a weary 
time to do it — ^but 1 did learn at last to play a tune on the 
fiddle. The old man and his wife took it in turns to teach 
me. Somebody gave me to the old man and his wife ; I 
don’t know who it was, and I don’t remember their names. 
They were musicians. In the fine streets they sang hymns, 
and in the poor streets they sang comic songs. It was 
cold, to bo sure, standing barefoot on the pavements — ^but 
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I got plenty of halfpence. The people said I was so little 
it was a shame to send me out, and so 1 got halfpence. I 
had bread and apples for supper, and a nice little comer 
under the staircase, to sleep in. Do you know, I do think 
I did enjoy myself at that time,” she concluded, still a 
little doubtful whether those faint and far-olf remem- 
brances wore really to bo relied on. 

Amelins tried to lead her to other recollections. He 
asked her how old she was when she played the fiddle. 

“ I don’t know,” she answered ; “ 1 don’t know Low old 
I am now. I don’t remember anything before the fiddle. 
1 can’t call to mind how long it was first — but there came 
a time when the old man and his wife got into trouble. 
They went to prison, and I never saw them afterwards. I 
ran away with the fiddle ; to get the halfpence, j’ou knoAv, 
all to myself. I think I sliould have got a deal of money, 
if it hadn’t been for the boys. Thoy’jo so cruel, the boys 
are. They broke my fiddle. I tried selling pencils after 
tliat; ^ut people didn't seem to want pencils. They 
found me out begging. I got took up, and brought before 
the what-do-you-eall-Lim — tho gentleman who sits in a 
high ]dace, you know, behind a desk. Oh, but I was 
frightened, when they took me before tho gentleman ! He 
looked veiy much puzzled, lie says, * Bring her up here ; 
she's so small I can hardly see her.’ Ho says, ‘ Good 
God! what am I to do with this unfortunate child?* 
There was ])lonty of people about. One of them says, 
* The w’orkhuuso ought to take her.’ And a lady came in, 
and she says, ‘ I’ll take her, sir, if you’ll let me.* And he 
kncA/ her, and ho let her. She took me to a place they 
called a liefngc — for wandering children, you know. It 
w'as very strict at the Kefugo. They did give us plenty 
to eat, to bo sure, and they taught us lessons. They told 
us about Our Father up in Heaven. I said a wrong thing 
— I said, ‘ I don’t want him up in Heaven ; I want him 
down here.’ They were very much ashamed of me ^wheu 
I said that. I was a bad girl ; I turned ungrateful. After 
a time, I ran aw'ay. You see, it \vas so strict, and 1 was 
so used to the streets. I met with a Scotchman in the 
streets. He wore a kilt, and played the pipes ; ho f aught me 
to dance, and dressed me up like a Scotch girl. He had a 
curious wdfo, a sort of half-black wwau. She used to 
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dance too — on a bit of carpet, yon know, so as not to spoil 
her fine shoes. They langht me songs ; he tanght mo a 
Scotch song. And one day his wife said she was English 
(I don’t know how that was, being a half-black woman), 
and I slionld learn an English song. And they quarrelled 
about it- And she had her way. She taught me ‘ Sally 
in our Alley.* Thai’s how I come to be called Sally. I 
hadn’t any name of my own — always had nicknames. 
Sally was the last of them, and Sally has stuck to mo. I 
hope it isn’t too common a name \o please you? Oh, what 
a line house ! Are we really going in ? AVill they let me 
in ? How stupid I am I I forgot my beautiful clothes. 
You won’t tell them, will you, if they take me for a 
lady?” 

The carriage had stopped at the great surgeon’s house : 
the waiting-room was full of patients. Some of them 
were trying to read the books and newspaj)cr8 on the 
table; and some of them were looking at each other, not 
only without the slightest sympathy, but occasiunalTy even 
with downright distrust and dislike. A melius took up a 
newspaper, and gave Sally an illustrated book to amuse 
her, while they waited to see the surgeon in their turn. 

Two long hours passed, heforo the servant summoned 
Amelius to the consulting-room. Sally was wearily asleep 
in her chair. He left her undisturbed, having questions 
to put relating to the iinx^erfcctly developed state of lier 
mind, which could not bo asked in her presence. The 
surgeon listened, with no ordinary ini crest, to the 3’x>ung 
stranger’s simple and straightforward narrative of what 
had liapponcd on the previous night. “ You are very un- 
like other young men,” he said; “may I ask how you 
have been brought up ? ” The reply surprised him. “ This 
opens quite a nevr view of Socialism,” ho said. “ I 
thought your conduct highly imprudent at first — it seems 
to be the natural result of your teaching now. Let me see 
what I can do to help you.” 

He was very gi avo and very gentle, when Sally was 
presented to him. His opinion of the injury to her bosom 
relieved the anxiety of Amelius : there might bq pain for 
some little time to come, but there were no serious con- 
sequences to fear. Having written his prescription, and 
iiaving put several questions to Sally, the surgeon sent 
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her back, with marked kindness of manner, to wait for 
Amelins in the patients’ room. 

“ I have young daughters of my own,” ho said, when 
; the door was closed ; “ and I cannot but feel for that nii- 
i happy creature, when I contrast her life with theirs. So 
fir as I can see it, the natural growth of her senses — ho?r 
higher and her lower senses alike — has been stunted, liko 
the natural growth of her body, by starvation, terror, ex- 
posure to cold, and other influences inherent in the liib 
that she has led. With nourishing fuod, pure air, and 
above all kind and careful treatment, I see no reason, at 
her ago, wli}^^ she should not develop into an intelligent 
and healthy young woman. Pardon mo if 1 venture on 
giving you a word of advice. At your time of life, you 
will do well to place her at once under competent and 
j)Toi>er care. You may live to regret it, if you are too 
confident in your own good motives in such a case as this. 
Como to me again, if I can bo of any use to you. No,” he 
continued, refusing to take his fee ; “ my help to that poor 
lost girl is help given freely.” He shook hands with 
Amelins — a worthy member of the noble order to which 
ho belonged. 

Tlie surgeon’s parting advice, following on the quaint 
protest of Itufus, liad its effect on Amolius. Ho was silent 
and thoughtful when ho got into tho carriage again. 

Simple Sally looked at him with a vague sense of 
alarm. Her heart beat fast, under the perpetually re- 
curring fear that site had done something or said something 
to offend him. “ AVas it bad behaviour in me,” she asked, 
“ to fall asleep in tlio chair ? ” Keassured, so far, she was 
still as anxious as ever to get at the tnith. After long 
hesitation, and long previous thought, phe ventured to try 
another question. “ Tho gentleman sent me out of the 
room — did he say anything to set you against ine ? ” 

The gentleman said cverjdhing that was kind of 
you,” Ameiius replied, “ and everything to make me hope 
that you will live to bo a happy girl.” 

She said nothing to that; vague assurances were no 
assurances to her — sho only looked at him with the dumb 
fidelity of a dog. Suddenly, she dropped on her knees in 
tho carriage7liid her face in her hands, and cried silently. 
Surprised and distressed, he attempted to raise her and 
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console her. **Nol” she said obstinately. “Something 
has happened to vex yon, and yon won’t tell me what it 
is. Do, do, do tell me what it is I ” 

“ My dear child,” said Amelins, “ I w-as only thinking 
anxiously abont you, in the time to come.” 

She looked up at him quickly. “ What ! have you 
forgotten already?” she exclaimed. “Tm to be- your 
servant in the time to come.” She dried her eyes, and 
took her place again joyously by his side. “ You did 
frighten me,” she said, “and all for nothing. But you 
didn’t mean it, did yoviV* 

An older man might have had the courage to undeceive 
her : Amelins shrank from it. He tried to lead her back 
to the melancholy story — so common and so terrible ; so 
pitiable in its utter absonoo of sentiment or romance — the 
story of her past life. 

“ No,” she answered, with that quick insight where 
her feelings were concerned, which wjib the only quick 
insight that she possessed, “ I don’t like making you 
sorry ; and you did look sorry — you did — w'hon I talked 
about it before. The streets, the streets, the streets; 
little girl, or big girl, it’s only the streets ; and always 
being hungry or cold ; and cruel men when it isn’t cruel 
boys. 1 want to bo happy ! I want to enjoy my new 
clothes I You tell mo about your own self. What makes 
^ou so kind ? I can’t make it out ; try as I may, I can’t 
^ake it out.” 

Some time elapsed before they go't back to the hotel. 
Amelins drove as far as the Cit}", to give the necessary 
instructions to his bankers. 

On returning to the sitting-room at last, ho discovered 
that his American friend was not alone. A gray-haired 
lady with a bright benevolent face was talking earnestly 
to Kufus. The instant Sally discovered the stranger, she 
started back, fled to the shelter of her bedchamber, and 
locked herself in. Amelius, entering the room after a little 
hesitation, was presented to Mrs, Tayson. 

“ There was something in my old friend’s note,” said 
the lady, smiling and turning to Kufus, “ which suggested 
to me that I should do well to answer it personally. I am 
not too old y et to follov/ the impulse of the moment, some- 
times ; and I am very^l^d that 1 did so. 1 have heard 
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what is, to me, a very interesting stot'y. Mr. Goldonheart, 
I respect you ! And I will prove it by helping you, with 
all my heart and soul, to save that poor little girl who has 
just run away from me. Pmy don’t make excuses for her; 
I should have run away too. at her age. We have 
arranged,” she continued, looking again at Bufus, “that I 
shall take you both to the Home, this afternoon. If we 
can prevail on Sally to go with us, one serious obstacle in 
oirr way will be overcome. Tell me the number of her 
room. I want to try if I can’t make friends with her. I 
have had some experience ; and I don’t despair of bringing 
her back here, hand in hand with the tei rible person who 
has frightened her.” 

The two men were loft together. Amelius attempted 
to speak. 

“ Keep it down,” said Bufus ; “ no premature outbreak 
of opinion, if you please, yet awhile. Wait till she has 
fixed Sally, and shown us the Paradise of the poor girls. 
It’s within the London postal district, and that’s all 1 
know about it. Well, now, and did you go to the doctor ? 
Thunder! what’s coiue to the boy? Seems as though ho 
had left his complexion in the carriage 1 Ho looks, I do 
declare, as if lie wankd medical tinkering himself.” 

Amelius explained that his past night had been a 
wakeful one, end that the events of the day had not 
allowed him any opportunities of repose. “Since the 
morning,” ho said, “things have hurried so, one on the 
top of the other, that I am beginning to feel a little dazed 
arid weary.” Without a word of remark, Bufus produced 
the remedy. The materials were ready on the sideboard — 
ho made a cocktail, 

“ Another? ” asked the New Englander, after a reason- 
able lapse of time. 

Amelius declined taking another. Ho stretched himself 
on the sofa; his good friend considerately took up a 
newspaper. For the first time that day, he had now the 
prospect of a quiet interval for rest and thought. In less 
than a minute the delusive prospect vanished. He started 
to his feet again, disturbed by a now anxiety. Having 
leisure to think, he had thought of Eegina., “Good 
hoaveiJB I ” he exclaimed ; “ she’s waiting to see me — and 
I never remembered it till this moment ! ” He 
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his watoli : it was five o’clock. “ What am I to do ? ” ho 
said helplessly. 

Rufus laid down the newspaper, and considered the 
now difficulty in its various aspects. 

“ We are bound to go with Mrs. Payson to tho 
he said ; “ and, I tell you this, Ainelius, tho matter of 
Sally is not a matter to be pla3^ed with ; it’s a thing that’s 
got to be done. In your place I should wi ite politely to 
Miss Regina, and put it offi till to-morruw.’* 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, a man who took 
Rufus for his counsellor was a man wlio acted wise! 3’' in 
every sense of tho word. Events, however, of -wliich 
Amelias and his friend were both ignorant alike, had so 
ordered it, that the American’s well-meant advice, in this 
one exceptional case, was the very worst advice that couhl 
have been given. In an hour more, Jervy and ^Irs. Sowler 
were to meet at tho tavern door. Tho one last hope of 
protecting Mrs. Farnab}* from tho abominal)le conspirac}” 
of which she was the destined victim, rested S(dcl3" on the 
fulfilment b3" Amelius of las engagement with Jtogina for 
that day, Alwa3'S road3^ to interfere with the progress of 
tho courtship, lllrs. rarnab3^ would bo espcciuU3^ eager to 
seize the first opportunity of speaking to her young 
Socialist friend on the subject of his lecture. In tlie 
course of tho talk between them, tlio idea which, in tlio 
present disturbed state of his mind, liad not sti nck him 
yet — the idea that the outcast of the streets might, by tho 
barest conceivable possibilit3% be identified Avith tho lost 
daughter — would, in one Avay or another, be almost 
infallibly suggested to Amelius; and, at the eleventh 
hour, .the consi^iracy Avould bo ft died. If, on tlio other 
handjHho American’s fatal advice Avas followed, the next 
morning’s post might bring a letter from Jervy to Mrs. 
Farnaby — Avith this disastrous result. At tho first words 
spoken by Ainelius, she would put an end to all further 
interest in the subject on his part, by tolling him that tlie 
lost girl had been found, and found by another person. 

Rufus pointed to the writing-materials on a side-table, 
Avhich ho had himself used earlier in tho day, Tho needful 
excuse was, unhappily, quite easy to find. A misundor- 
standing with his land]ad3»^ had obliged Amelius to leaA^e 
is lodgings at an hour’s notice, and had occupied him iu 
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trying to find a new residence for the rest of the day. 
The note was written. Itufiis, who was nearest to the 
hell, sirctchcd out his hand to ring for the messenger. 
Ainclius suddenly stopped him. 

“ She doesn’t like mo to disappoint her,” he said. “ I 
needn’t stay long — I might get there and back in half an 
hour, in a fast cab.” 

His conscience was not quite easy. The sense of 
having forgotten h’egina — no matter how naturally and 
excusably — oppressed him with a feeling of self- reproach. 
Ihifus raised no objection ; the hesitation of Amelins wa*s 
unquestionably creditable to him. “ If you must do it, 
lily son,” he said, ” do it right away — and we’ll wait for 
you.” 

Amelius took up his hat. The door opened as he 
approaclied it, and Mrs. Payson entered the room, leading 
biuiplo Sally by the hand. 

“We are all going together,” said the genial old lady, 

‘ to see my largo family of daughters at the Homo. Wo 
can have our talk in the carriage. It’s an hour’s drive 
from this place — and I must be back again to dinner at 
half- past seven.” 

Amelius and Rufus looked at each other, Amelius 
thought of pleading an engagement, and asking to be 
excused. Under the ciicumstances, it was assuredly not a 
very gracious thing to do. Peforo he could make up his 
mind, one way oi the other, Sally stole to his side, and 
put her hand on his arm. Mrs. I*ayson had done w^onders 
in conquering the girl’s inveterate distrust of strangers, 
and, to t\ certain cxleiit at least, winning her confidence. 
Put no earthly influence could sliake Sally’s dog-like 
devotion to Amelius. Her jealous instinct discovered 
something suspicious in his sudden silence. “You must 
go wdth us,” she said ; “ I won’t go without you.” ^ 

“ Certainly not,” Mrs. Payson added ; “ I promised her 
that, of course, beforehand.” 

Rufus rang the boll, and despatched the messenger to 
Regina. “Thai’s the one w'ay out of it, my son,” he 
w hispered to Amelius, as they followed Mrs. Pivyson and 
Sally down the stairs of the hotel. 

They had just driven up to the gates of the Home^ 
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when Jorvy and his accomplice mot at the tavern, and 
entered, on their consultation in a private room. 

In spite of her poverty-stricken appearance, Mrs. Sowler 
was not absolutely destitute. In various underhand and 
wicked waye, she contrived to pnt a few shillings in lier 
pocket from week to week. If she was half starved, it 
was for the very ordinary reason, among persons of her 
vicious class, that she preferred sj)ondiug her money on 
drink. Stating his business with her, as reservedly and 
as cunningly as usual, Jorvy found, to his astonishment, 
fhat even this squalid old creature presumed to bargain 
with him. Tho two wretches were on tho point of a 
quarrel which might have delayed the execution of the 
plot against Mrs. rarnab 3 % but for the vile self-control 
which made Jervy one of tho most formidable criminals 
living. He gave way on tho question of money — and, 
from that moment, ho had Mi*s. iSowlcr absolutely at bis 
disposal. 

“Meet me to-morrow morning, to receive your in- 
structions,** ho said, “The time is ten sharp; and tho 
place is tlie j)owdcr-magazino in Hyde Park. And mind 
this ! You must he decently dressed — you knew where to 
hire the things. If. 1 smell you of spirits to-morrow 
morning, I shall employ soraobody else. No; not a 
farthing now. You will have your money — first instal- 
ment only, mind ! — to-morrow at ten.** 

Left by himself, Jervy sent fi>r pen, ink, and paper. 
Using his loft hand, which was just as serviceable to him 
as his right, he traced these lines : — 

“You are informed, by an unknown friend, that a 
certain lo.st young lady is now living in a foreign country, 
and may bo restored to her afflicted mother on receipt of a 
sufficient sum to i)ay expenses, and to reward the writer 
of this letter, who is, undeservedly, in distressed circum- 
stfinccs. 

“ Are you, madam, tho mother ? I ask the question in 
tho strictest confidence, knowing nothing certainly but 
that your husband was the iierson who put tho young 
lady out to nurse in her infancy. 

“ I 4ox3L’t address your husband, because his inhuman 
desertion of the poor baby does not incline me to trust 
Jiim. I run the risk of trusting you — to a certain extent 
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— at starting. Shall I drop a hint which may help you 
to identify the child, in your own mind? It would be 
inexcusably foolish on my part to speak too plainly, just 
yet. The hint must be a vague one. Suppose I use a 
poetical expression, and say that the young lady is 
enveloped in mystery from head to foot — especially the 
foot ? 

“ In the event of my addressing the right person, I beg 
to offer a suggestion for a preliminary interview. 

“ If you will take a walk on the bridge over tho 
Serpentine Biver, on the Kensington Gardens side, at 
luilf-past ten o’clock to-morrow morning, holding a white 
liandkerchiof in your loft hand, you will meet the much- 
injured woman, who was deceived into taking charge of 
the infant child at Euinsgate, and will be satisfied so far 
that you aro giving your confidence to persons who really 
deserve it.” 

Jervy addressed tins infamous letter to Mrs. Farnaby, 
in an ordinary envelope, marked “Private.” He posted 
it, tliat night, with his own hand. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“ Rufus ! I don’t quite like the way you look at me. You 
seem to think ” 

“ Gho it tongue, my son. V’hat do I seem to think?” 

” You think I’m forgetting Regina. You don’t believe 
T’m just as fond of her as ever. The fact is, you’re an old 
bachelor.” 

“ 'i’hat is so. Where’s tho harm, Amelins?” 

“ You don’t understand ” 

“ You’re out there, my bright boy. I reckon I under- 
stand more than you think for. The wisest thing you 
ever did in your life is what you did this evening, when 
you committed Sally to tho care of those ladies at tho 
Home.” 

“ Good night, Rufus. Wo shall quarrel if I stay here 
any longer.” 
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Good night, Amelius. Wo shan’t quarrel, stay here 
as long as yon like.” 

Tho good deed had been done ; the sacrifice — already a 
painful sacrifice — had been made. Mrs. Payson was old 
enough to speak plainly, as 'well as seriously, to Amelins 
of the absolute necessity of separating himself from Simple 
Sally without any needless delay. “ You liavo seen for 
yourself,” she said, that the plan on which this little 
household is ruled is the unvarying plan of patience and 
kindness. So far as Sally is concerned, you can bo quite 
sure that she will never hoar a harsh word, never meet 
with a hard look, while she is under our care. Tho 
lamentable neglect under which tho poor creature has 
suffered, 'will bo tenderly remembered and atoned for, 
here. If we canT make her happy among us, I promise 
that she shall leave the Homo, if she wdshes it, in six 
weeks’ time. As to yourself, consider your position if you 
persist in taking her back with you. Our good friend 
Kufus has told me that 3’ou are engaged to bo married. 
Think of tho misinterpretations, to the least of it, to 
which 3'ou would subject j^oursclf— think of tho reports 
which would sooner or later find tlieir way to tho young 
lady’s ears, and of tho doplorahle consequences that would 
follow. I believe im2)licitly in the purity of your motives. 
But remember Who taught us to i)ray that wo muy not ho 
led into temptation — and conqficte the good work that you 
have begun, by leaving Sallj^ among friends and s inters in 
this house.” 

To any honourable man, these were imanswcrahle 
words. Coming after what Kufus and the surgeon had 
already said to him, they left Amelius no alternative but 
to yield. lie pleaded fur leave to write to Sull3% and to 
seo her, at a later interval, when she might bo reconciled 
to her new life. Mrs. Payson liad just consented to both 
requests, Kufus had just heartily congratulated him on his 
decision — when the door -was thrown violently open. 
Simple Sally ran into tho room, followed by one of tho 
womon-attendants in a state of breathless surprise. 

“She showed me a bedroom,” cried Sally, pointing 
indignantly to tho woman; “and she asked if I should 
like to sleep there.” She turned to Amelius, and caught 
Jiim by the hand to load him away, Tho ineradicable 
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instinct of distrust had been once more roused in her by 
Iho too zealous attendant. “ I’m not going to stay hero,” 
she said ; “ I’m going away with You I ” 

Amclius glanced at Mrs. ra3'son. Sally tried to drag 
him to the door. He did his best to reassure her by a 
sniilo ; ho spoke confusedly some composing words. But 
his honest face, alwa^'s accustomed to tell the truth, told 
the truth now. The poor lost creature, whoso feeble in- 
telligence was so slow to disccrii, so inapt to reflect, looked 
at him wdth the heart’s instantaneous i)erception, and saw 
her doom. »Sho let go of his hand. Her head sank. With- 
out word or cry, she dropped on the floor at his feet, 

TJie attendant instantly raised her, and placed her on 
a sofa. l\lrs. Paj’son saw how resolutely Amelins struggled 
to control liimself, and felt for him with all her heart. 
Turning aside for a moment, she hastily wrote a few 
lines, and returned to him. “ Go, before wo revive her,” 
she w’liispered; “and give what I have written to the 
coachman. You shall sulfer no anxiety that I can spare 
3"ou,” said the excellent w’^oman ; “ I wdll stay here myself 
to-night, and reconcile her to the now life.” 

yiio hold out her hand : Amelius kissed it in silence. 
Kufus led him out. Not a word dropped from his lips on 
the long drive back to London. 

His mind was disturbed by other subjects besides the 
subject of Sall3^ ITo thought of his future, darkened by 
the doubtful inaiTiagc-engagemcnt that -was before him. 
Alone with Itulus, for the rest of the evening, ho 
petulantly misunderstood the sympathy w^tli which tho 
kindly Americjun regarded him. Their bedrooms were 
next to each otlier. llufus beard him w^alking restlessly 
to and fro, and now and then talking to himself. After a 
while, those sounds ceased. He was evidently worn out, 
aud was getting the rest that ho needed, at last. 

Tho next morning he received a few lines from Mrs. 
Payson, giving a favourable account of Sally, and promising 
further particulars in a day or two. 

Encouraged by this good news, revived by a long 
night’s sloop, ho went towards noon to pay his postponed 
visit to Regina. At that early hour, he could feel sure 
that his interview with her would not be interrfipted by 
visitors, Sho received him quietly and seriously, pressing 
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his hand with a warmer fondness than usual. He had 
anticipated some complaint of his absence on the previous 
day, and some severe allusion to his appearance in the 
capacity of a Socialist lecturer. Eegina’s indulgence, 
or Kegina’s interest in circumstances of more pressing im- 
portance, preserved a merciful silence on both subjects. 

“ It is a comfort to me to see you, Amelius,” she said ; 
“ I am in trouble about my uncle, and I am weary of 
my own anxious thoughts. Something unpleasant has 
happened in Mr. Farnaby’s business. Ho goes to the City 
earlier, and he returns much later, than usual. When he 
does come back, he doesn’t speak to me — he locks himself 
into Ips room ; and he looks worn and haggard when I 
make his breakfast for him in tho morning. You know 
that he is one of the directors of tho new bank ? There 
was something about the bank in the newspaper yesterday 
w^hich upset him dreadfully ; he put down his cup of coffeo 
— and 'went away to the City, without eating his breakfast, 
I don’t like to worry you about it, Amolius. But my aunt 
seems to take no interest in her husband’s affairs— and it 
is really a relief to mo to talk of my troubles to you. I 
have kept the newspaper ; do look at wlmt it says about 
tho bank, and tell me if you understand it.” 

Amelius read the passage pointed out to him. lie 
knew as little of banking business as Regina. “ So far as 
I can make it out,” ho said, “ they’re paying away money 
to their shareholders which they haven’t earned. How do 
they do that, I wonder? ” 

Regina changed the subject in despair. She asked 
Amelius if he had found now lodgings. Hearing that ho 
had not yet sueceeded in tho search for a residence, 
she opened a drawer of her work-table, and took out a 
card. 

“ The brother of one of my schoolfellows is going to 
be married,” she said. “ Ho has a pretty bachelor cottage 
in tho neighbourhood of tho Regent’s Park — and he wants 
to sell it, with tho furniture, just as it is. 1 don’t know 
whether you care to encumber yourself with a little bouse 
of your own. His sister has asked me to distribute some 
of his cards, with the address and the particulars. It 
might be" worth your while, perhaps, to look at tho cottage 
when you pass that way.” 
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Amelius took the card. The small feminine restraints 
and gentlenesses of Eegina, her quiet even voice, her serene 
grace of movement, had a pleasantly soothing effect on his 
mind after the anxieties of the last four and twenty hours. 
Ho looked at her bending over her embroidery, deftly and 
gracefully industrious — and drew his chair closer to her. 
She smiled softly over her work, conscious that he was 
admiring her, and placidly pleased to receive the tribute. 

“ I would buy the cottage at once,” said Amelius, “ if 
I thought you would come and live in it with me.” 

She looked up gravely, with her needlo suspended in 
her hand. 

“ Don’t let us return to that,” she answered, and went 
on again with her embroidery. 

“ Why not?” Amelius asked. 

She persisted in working, as industriously as if she had 
been a poor needlewoman, with serious reasons for being 
eager to got her money. “ It is useless,” she replied, “ to 
speak of what cannot be for some time to come.” 

Amelius stopped the progress of the embroidery by 
taking her hand. Her devotion to her work irritated 
him. 

“Look at me, Eegina,” ho said, steadily controlling 
himself. “ I want to propose that we shall give way a 
little on both sides. I won’t hurry you ; I will wait a 
reasonable time. If I promise that, surely you may yield 
a little in rotum. Money seems to ho a hard taskmastei*, 
my darling, after what you have told mo about your 
uncle. Sco how ho suffers because ho is bent on being 
rich ; and ask yourself if it isn’t a warning to us not to 
follow his example ! Would you like to see me too 
wretched to speak to you, or to oat my breakfast — and all 
for the sake of a littlo outward show ? Como, come ! let 
us think of ourselves. Why should wo waste the best 
days of our life apart, when we are both free to bo happy 
together? I have another good friend besides Kufus — the 
good friend of my father before mo. He knows all sorts of 
great people, and he will help me to some employment. 
In six months* time I might have a little salaiy to add to 
my income. Say the sweetest ..words, my darling, that 
ever fell from jour lips — say you will marry me in six 
months 1 ” ~ 
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It was not in a woman’s nature to be insensible to sucli 
pleading as this. She all but yielded. “ I should like to 
say it, dear ! ” she answered, with a little fluttering sigh. 

“ Say it, then I ** Amelius suggested tenderly. 

She took refuge again in her embroidery. “If you 
would only give me a little time,” she suggested, “ I 
might say it.” 

“ Timo for what, iny own love ? ” 

“Time to wait, dear, till my uncle is not quite so 
anxious as ho is now.” 

“Don’t talk of yo\XT uncle, Eegina! You know as 
well as I do what he would say. Good heavens ! v liy 
can’t you decide for yourself? Ko! I don't want to hear 
over again about what you owe to Mr. Farnahy — 1 heard 
cnougli of it on that day in tho shrubbery. Oh, my dear 
girl, do have some feeling for mo! do for once have a will 
of 3 ^our own ! ” 

Those last words were an offence to her sclf-csfccm. 
“ I iliink it’s very rude to tell mo I have no will of iny 
own,” she said, “ and very hard to press me in this way 
when you know lam in trouble.” The inevitable hand- 
kerchief appeared, adding emphasis to tho protest — and 
tho becoming tears showed themselves modestly in liegiiia’s 
magnificent eyes. 

Amelius started out of his chair, and walked away 
to tho window. That lust reference to Mr. Farnahy ’s 
pecuniary cares was more than ho ]»ad patience to eiulujc*. 
“She can’t even forget her uncle and his bank,” ho thought, 
“ when I am speaking to her of our marriage 1 ” 

He kept his face hidden from her, at tho window. By 
some subtle process of association which ho was unable to 
trace, tho imago of Simple Sally rose in his mind. An 
ii resistible influence forced him to think of her — not as 
the poor, starved, degraded, half-witted creature of tlio 
streets, but as tho grateful girl who had asked for no 
happier future than to bo his servant, who had dropped 
senseless at his feet at tho bare prospect of parting with 
him, llis sense of self-respect, his loyalty to his betrothed 
wife, resolutely resisted the unworthy conclusion to which 
his own thoughts were loading liim. He turned back 
again to» Begina ; he spoke so loudly and so vehemently 
that the gathering flow of her tears was suspended in 
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surprise. “You’re right, you’re quite right, my dear! 

I ought to give you time, of course. I try to control my 
hasty temper, hut I don’t always succeed — just at first. 
I’ray forgive mo ; it shall be exactly as you wish.” 

Eegina forgave him, with a gentle and ladylike 
astonishment at the excitable manner in which he made 
liis excuses. She even neglected her embroidery, and put 
iicr face up to him to bo kissed. “ You are so nice, dear,” 
she said, “ when you arc not violent and unreasonable. It 
is such a pity you were brought up in America. Won’t 
you stay to lunch ? ” 

Happily for Amelins, the footman appeared at this 
critical moment with a message: “My mistress wishes 
particularly to see you, sir, before you go.” 

This was the first occasion, in the experience of the 
lovers, on which Mrs. Farnaby had expressed her wishes 
tlirough the medium of a servant, instead of apj^oaring 
personally. The curiosity of Eegina was mildly excited. 
“AVhat a very odd message!” she said; “what does it 
mean ? ]\ry aunt went out earlier than usual this morn- 
ing, and 1 have not seem lier since. I wonder whether sho 
is g(.>ing to consult you about my uncle’s aiVairs? ” 

“ I’ll go and see,” said Amclius. 

“ And stay to lunch ? ” Eegina reiterated. 

“Not to-day, my dear.” 

“ To-morrow, then ? ” 

“ Yes, to-morrow.” So ho escaped. As he opened the . 
door, ho looked back, and kissed his hand. Eegina raised 
her head for a moment, and sjuiled charmingly. She was 
hard at . work again over her ciuhroidery. 


CnAETEE V. 

The door of Mrs. Farnaby’s ground-floor room, at the back 
of the house, w'as partially open. Sho was on tho watch 
for Amelius. 

“ Come in ! ” sho cried, tho moment he appeared in the 
hall. Sho pulled him into tho room, and shut the door 
with a bang. Her face was flushed, her eyes w'oro wild. 
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“ I liavo somotliing to toll you, you dear good fellow,” slio 
burst out excitedly — “something in confidence, between 
you and me ! ” She paused, and looked at him with 
sudden anxiety and alarm. “What’s the matter -with 
you ? ” she asked. 

The sight of the room, the reference to a secret, the 
prospect of another private conference, forced back the 
mind of Amelins, in one breathless instant, to his first 
iiiomorable interview with Mrs. Farnaby. The mother’s 
piteously hopeful words, in speaking of her lost daughter, 
rang in his ears again as if they had just fallen from her 
lips. “ She may bo lost in the labyrinth of London. , . . 
To-morrow, or ten years hence, you might meet with her.” 
There were a hundred chances against it — a thousand, ten 
thousand chances against it. The startling possibility 
flashed across his brain, nevertheless, like a sudden flow of 
daylight across the dark. “ Have I mot with her, at the 
first ehanco ? ” 

“Wait!” ho cried; “I have something to say before 
you speak to mo. Don’t deceive yourself with vain 
hopes. Promise me that, before I begin.” 

She waved her hand derisively. “Hopes?” she re- 
peated ; “ I have done wi%hopcs, I have done with fears 
— I have got to certainties, at last ! ” 

lie was too eager to heed anything that she said \o 
him; his whole soul was absorbed in tho cuniing dis- 
, closure. “ Two nights since,” he went on, “ I was ^vander- 
ing about London, and I met ” 

She burst out laughing. “ Go on ! ” she cried, with a 
wild derisive gaiety. 

Amelias stopped, perplexed and startled. “ What are 
you laughing at? ” he asked. 

“ Go on 1 ” sho repeated. “ I defy you to surprise mo. 
Out with it ! Whom did you meet ? ” 

Amolius proceeded doubtfully, by a w’ord at a time. 
“I met a ijoor girl in the streets,” ho said, steadily watch- 
ing her. 

She changed completely at those words ; she looked at 
him with an aspect of stem reproach. “ No more of it,” 
she intoi'posod; “I have not waited all these miserable 
years for such a horrible end as that.” Her face suddenly 
lightened ; a radiant eilusion of tenderness and triumph 
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flowed over it, and mado it yonng and happy again, 
“AmoliusI” sho said, “liston to this. My dream has 
come true — iny girl is found I Thanks to you, though you 
don’t know it.” 

Araolius looked at her. Was sho speaking of some- 
thing that had really happened ? or had sho been dreaming 
again ? 

Absorbed in her own hapi>ines8, she made no remark 
on his silence, “I have seen the woman,” she went on. 
“ This bright blessed morning I have seen the woman who 
took her away in the first days of her poor little life. The 
wretch swears she was not to blame. I tried to forgive 
her. Perhaps I almost did forgive her, in the joy of 
hearing what she had to tell me, I should never have 
heard it, Amelius, if you had not given that glorious 
locturo. The woman was ono of your audience. Sho 
would never have spoken of those past days ; she would 
never have thought of mo 

At tliose words, Mrs. Farnahy abruptly stopped, and 
iunicd her face away from Amelius. After waiting a 
little, finding her still silent, still immovable, ho ventured 
on putting a question . 

“ Are you sure you are not deceived ? ” ho asked. “ I 
remember you told me that rogues had tried to impose on 
you, in past times when you employed people to find 
iior.” 

“ I have proof that I am not being imposed upon,” 
Mrs. Fanialby answered, still keeping her face hidden from 
him. “ Ono of them knows of the fault in her foot.” 

“One of them?” Amelius repeated, “llow many of 
them are there ? ” 

“ Two. The old woman, and a young man.” 

“ What are their names ? ” 

“ They won’t tell me their names yet.” 

“ Isn’t that a little suspicious ? ” 

“ One of them knows,” Mrs, Faraahy reiterated, “ of 
the fault in her foot.” 

“ May I ask which of them knows ? The old woman, 
I suppose ? ” 

“ No, the young man.” 

“ That’s sti-ango, isn’t it ? Have you seen the* young 
man ? ” 
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I know nothing of him, except the littlo that tho 
woman told me. He has written mo a letter.” 

“ May I look at it ? ” 

“ I daren’t let you look at it ! ” 

Amelins said no more. If lie had felt tho smalliKt 
suspicion that tho disclosure volunteered h}" Mrs. I'aruahy, 
at their first interview, had been overheard by tlio unknown 
person who had oj)cned the swinging windc>w in tho 
kitchen, he might have recalled riiccbe’s vindictive lan- 
guage at his lodgings, and the doubts suggested to him 
by his discovery of the vagabond waiting for her in llio 
street. As it was, he was simply puzzled. Tho one plain 
conclusion to his mind was, nnliappily, the natuial con- 
clusion after what ho had heard — that Mrs. Farnaby had 
no sort of interest in the discovoiy of Simple Sally, and 
that ho need trouble himself with no further aiixioly in 
that matter. Strange as Mrs. Farnaby ’s mysterious revo 
lation seemed, her correspondent’s knowledge of tho limit 
in tho foot was a circumstance in his favour, beyond 
dispute. Amelius still wondered inwardly how it was 
that the woman who had taken charge of tho child liad 
failed to discover wdiat appeared to be known to another 
person. If he had been aware that Mrs. Sowlcr’s occupalion 
at the time was the occupation of a “ baby-farmer,” and 
that she had many other deserted children j)iiiing under 
her charge, ho might have easily understood that she w’as 
tho last person in the 'world to trouble herself wdrh a 
minute examination of any one of the uii fortunate lit tie 
creatures abandoned to her drunken and merciless neglec^t. 
Jervy bad satisfied himself, before ho triisted her 'wilh his 
instructions, that slio knew no inoi’o than the veriest 
stranger of any peculiarity in one or the other of tho 
child’s feet. 

Interpreting Mrs. Famaby’s last reply to him as an 
intimation that their interview was at an end, Amelins 
took up hia hat to go. 

“I hopo with all my heart,” ho said, “ that wdiat has 
begun so well will end well. If there is any service that 
I can do for you ” 

She drew nearer to him, and put her hand gently on 
his shoulder. “ Don’t think that I distrust you,” she said 
very earnestly; “I am unwilling to shock you — that is 
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all. Even this great joy has a dark side to it ; my miser- 
able married life casts its shadow on everything that 
happens to me. Keep secret from everybody the little 
that I have told j'-on — ^you will ruin mo if you say one 
word of it to any living creature. I ought not to have 
opened my heart to you — but how could I help it, when 
the happiness that is coming to mo has come through you ? 
When you say good-bye to me to-day, Amelins, you say 
good-bye to me for the last time in this house. I am 
going away. Don’t ask me why — that is one more among 
the things which I daren’t tell you ! You shall hear from 
me, or see me — I promise that. Give me some safe address 
to write to; some place where there are no inquisitive 
women who may open my letter in your absence.’* 

She handed him her pocket-book, Amelius wrote down 
in it tlie address of his club. 

She took his hand. “ Think of mo kindly,” she said, 
“ And, once more, don’t bo afraid of my being deceived. 
There is a hard part of me still left which keeps mo on 
my guard. The old woman tried, this morning, to make 
me talk to her about that little fault we know of in my 
child’s foot. But I thought to myself, ‘ If you had taken 
a proper interest in my poor baby while she was with you, 
you must sooner or later have found it out.’ Not a word 
])asscd my lips. No, no, don’t be anxious when you think 
of mo. 1 am as sharp as they are ; I moan to find out how 
the man who wr(KO to mo discovered what he knows ; ho 
shall satisfy me, I promise you, when I see him or hear 
from him next. All this is between ourselves — strictly, 
saciedly between ourselves. Say nothing — I know I can 
trust you. Good-bye, and forgive me [yr having been so 
often in your way with Kegina. I shall never be in your 
way again. Marry her, if you think she is good enough 
for you ; I have no more interest now in your being a 
roving bachelor, meeting with girls here, there, and 
everywhere. You shall know how it goes on. Oh, I am 
so happy 1 ” 

She burst into tears, and signed to Amelius with a wild 
gesture of entreaty to leave her. 

lie pressed her hand in silence, and went out. 

Almost as the door closed on him, the variable* woman 
changed again. For a while she walked rapidly to and 
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fro, talking to herself. The course of her tears ceased. 
Her lips closed firmly ; her eyes assumed an expression of 
savage resolve. She sat down at the table and opened her 
desk. “ 1*11 read it once more,” she said to herself, ** before 
I seal it up .** 

She took from her desk a letter of her own writing, 
and spread it out before her. With her elbows on the 
table, and her hands clasped fiercely in her hair, she read 
those lines addressed to her husband : — 

“John Fahnaby, — have always suspected that you 
had something to do with the disappearance of our child. 
I know for certain now that you deliberately cast your 
infant daughter on the mercy of the world, and condemned 
your wife to a life of wretchedness. 

“ Don*t suppose that I have been deceived I I have 
spoken with the woman who waited by the garden-paling 
at Eamsgate, and who took the child from your hands. 
She saw you with me at the lecture ; and she is absolutely 
sure that you are the man. 

“ Thanks to the meeting at the lecture-lnUl, I am at 
last on the trace of my lost daughter. This morning I 
heard the woman’s story. She Kept the child, on the 
chance of its being reclaimed, nntil she could afford to 
keep it no longer. She met with a person who was willing 
to adopt it, and who took it away with her to a foreign 
country, not mentioned to me yet. In that country my 
daughter is still living, and will bo restored to me on 
conditions which will bo communicated in a few days’ 
time. 

“ Some of this story may be true, and some of it may 
be false; the woman may be lying to servo Lor own 
interest with me. Of one thing I am sure — ^my girl is 
identified, by means known to me of which there can bo 
no doubt. And sho must bo still living, because the 
interest of the persons treating with mo is an interest in 
her life. 

“When you receive this letter, on your return from 
business to-night, I shall have left you, and left 3 "ou for ever. 
The baye thought of even looking at you again fills me 
with horror. I have my own income, ajid I mean to tako 
my own way. In your best interests, I warn you,” malte no 
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ationipt to .tr^ioe nio. I declare solomuly that, rather than 
let your deserted daughter bo polluted by the sight of 
you, 1 would kill you with my own hand, and die for it 
on the scaffold. If she ever asks for her father, I will do 
you one service. For the honour of human nature, I will 
tell her that her father is dead. It will not be all a false- 
hood. I repudiate you and your name— you are dead to 
mo from this time forth. 

“ 1 sign myself by my father’s name — 

“ Emma Eonald.” 

She had said herself that she was unwilling to shock 
Amelins. This was the reason. 

After thinking a little, she sealed and directed the 
letter. This done, she unlocked the wooden press which 
had once contained the baby’s frock and cap, and those 
other memorials <if the past which she called her “ dead 
consolations.” After satisfying herself that the press was 
empty, she wrote on a card, “ To bo called for by a mes- 
senger from my bankers ” — and tied the card to a tin box 
in a corner, secured by a padlock. She lifted the box, and 
jdaced it in front of the press, so that it might bo easily 
visible to any one entering the room. The safe keeping 
of her treasures provided for, she took the sealed letter, 
and, ascending the stairs, placed it on the table in her 
husband’s dressing-room. She hurried out again, the 
instant after, as if the sight of the place were intolerable 
to her. 

Tassing to tho other end of the corridor, she entered 
her own bedchamber, and put on her bonnet and cloak. 
A leather handbag was on tho bed. She took it up and 
looked round tho largo luxurious room with, a shudder of 
What she had suffered within those four walls, 
no human creature knew but herself. She hurried out, as 
she had hurried out of her husband’s dressing-room. 

Her niece was still in the drawing-room. As she 
reached tho door, she hesitated, and stopped. Tho girl 
was a good girl, in her own dull placid way — and her 
sister’s daughter, too. A last little act of kindness would 
perhaps be a welcome act to remember. She opened tho 
door so suddenly that Eegina started, with a small cry of 
alarm. “ Oh, aunt,” how you frighten one 1 Are you going 
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out?** “Yes; Tm going out,** was the short answer. 
“ Come here. Give me a kiss.” Kegina looked up in 
wide-exed astonishment. Mrs. Farnaby stamped im- 
patiently on the floor. Ecgina rose, gracefully bewildered. 
“ My dear aunt, how very odd ! ” she said — and gave the 
kiss demanded, with a serenely surprised elevation of her 
finely shaped eyebrows. “ Yes,** said Mrs. Farnaby ; 
“that’s it — one of my oddities. Go back to your work. 
Good-bye.’* 

She left the room, as abruptly as she had entered it. 
With her firm heavy step she descended to the hall, passed 
out at the house door, and closed it behind her — ^nover to 
return to it again. 


CIIAFTER VI. 

Ametjus loft Mrs. Farnaby, troubled by emotions of con- 
fusion and alarm, which ho was the last man living to 
endure iiationtly. Her extraordinary story of the dis- 
covered daughter, the still more startling assertion of her 
resolution to leave the house, the abseiKte of any plain 
explanation, the burden of secrecy imposed on him — all 
combined together to irritate his sensitive nerves. “I 
hate mysteries,” he thought; “and ever since 1 landed in 
England, 1 seem fated to be mixed up in thorn. Does sho 
really mean to leave her husband and her niece? What 
will Farnaby do ? What will become of llegiiia ? ’* 

To think of Regina was to think of the new repulse 
of whi(;h ho had been made tlio subject. Again ho had 
appealed to her love for him, and again she had refused to 
marry him at his own time. 

lie was especially pei*ploxed and angry, when ho 
reflected on the unassailably strong influence which her 
uncle appeared to have over her. All Regina’s sympathy 
was with Mr, Farnaby and his troubles. Amelius might 
have understood her a littlo better, if she had told him 
what had passed between her uncle and herself on the 
night <I>f Mr. Farnaby’s return, in a state of indignation, 
from the lecture. In terror of the engagement being 
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Ijruken off, slio liacl Leon forced to confess that she was ioo 
fond of Aiuclius to prevail on herself to part with him. 
If he attempted a second exposition of liis Socialist prin- 
ciples on the platform, she owned that it might be impos- 
sible to receive him again as a suitor. But she pleaded 
Iiard for the granting of a pardon to the first offence, in 
Iho interests of her own tranquility, if not in mercy to 
Aiiu-lius. Mr. Farnaby, already troubled by his com- 
mercial anxieties, had listened .more amiably, and also 
inoro absently, than usual ; and had granted her petition 
with the ready indulgence of a preoccupied man. It had 
been decided between them that the offence of the lec- 
ture should^bo passed over in discreet silence. Kegina’s 
gratitude fur this concession inspired her sympathy with 
her uncle in this present state of suspense. She had been 
sorely tempted to tell Amelius what had happened. But 
tho natural reserve of her character — fortified, in this 
instjince, by the defensive pride which makes a woman 
unwilling, boloro marriage, to confess her weakness un- 
reservedly to tlio man who has caused it — had sealed her 
lips. “ AVhon ho is a little less violent and a little moro 
humble,** she thought, “ perhaps I may tell him.’* 

»So it fell out that Amelius took his way through tho 
streets, a my.siified and an angry man. 

Arrived ill sight of tho hotel, he stopped, and looked 
about him. 

It wa.s iiiipossilde to disguise from himself that a lurking 
souse of regret was making itself felt, in his present frame 
of mind, wlieii ho thought of i:>imple Sally. In all pro- 
bability, ho would have quarrelled with any man who had 
accused him of actually lamenting the girl’s absence, and 
wanting her back again, llo happened lo rccolloet her 
artless blue eyes, with their vague patient look, and her 
quaint childish questions put so openly in so sweet a voico 
— and that was all. AVas there anything icprehensiblo, 
if you please, in an act of romombrance? Comforting 
Limsolf with these considerations, he moved on again a 
stop or two — and stopped once moro. In his present 
liiimour, ho shrank from facing Rufus. The American 
read him like a book ; the American would ask irritating 
questions. lie turned his back on the hotel, and looked 
at his watch. As ho took it out, liis^ £iiger and thumb 

Q 
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touched somotliing else in his waistcoat-pooket« It was 
the card that Eegina had given him — ^the card of the 
cottage to let. He had nothing to do, and nowhere to go. 
Why not look at the cottage? If it proved to be not 
worth seeing, the Zoological Gardens wore in the neigh- 
bourhood — ^and there are periods in a man’s life when ho 
finds the society that walks on four foot a welcome relief 
from the society that walks on two. 

It was a fairly fine day. lie turned northward towards 
the Kegent’s Park. 

The cottage was in a by-road, just outside the park : a 
cottage in the strictest sense of the word. A sitting-room, 
a libraiy, and a bedroom — all of small proportions — and, 
under them, a kitchen and two more rooms, represented 
the whole of the little dwelling from top to bottom. It 
was simply and prettily furiiished ; and it was completely 
surrounded by its own tiny j)lot of garden-ground. The 
library especially was a ])erfect little retreat, looking out 
on the back garden ; peaceful and shady, and adorned with 
book-cases of old carved oak. 

Amelias had hardly looked round the room, bofoi-c his 
inflammable brain .was on fire with a now idea. Other 
idle men in trouble had found the solace and the ooc^ipation 
of their lives in books. Why should ho not bo one of 
them? Why not plunge into study in this delightful 
retirement— and perhaps, one day, astonish Eegina and 
Mr. Farnaby by bursting on the world as the writer of 
a famous book ? Exactly as Amelins, two days since, had 
seen himself in the future, a public lecturer in receij)t of 
glorious fees — so he now saw himself the celebrated scholar 
and writer of a now era to come. The woman who showed 
the cottage happened to mention that a gcntlcmair had 
already looked over it that^ morning, and had seemed to 
like it. Amelius instantly gave her a shilling, and said, 
“I take it on the spot.” The wondering woman referred 
him tblESe liouse-agont’s address, and kept at a safe distance 
from the excitable stranger as she let him out. In less 
than another hour, Amelius had taken the cottage, and 
had returned to the hotel, with a new interest in life and 
a new surprise for Eufus. 

As usual, in cases of emergency, the American wasted 
no time in talking. He went out at once to see the 
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cottage, and to make his own inquiries of the agent. The 
result amply proved that Amelius had not been imposed 
upon. If he repented of his bargain, the gentleman who 
had first seen the cottage was ready to take it ofi his 
hands, at a moment’s notice. 

Going back to the hotel, Eufus fuuud Amolius resolute 
to move into his new abode, and eager for tho coming lil'e 
of study and retirement. Knowing perfectly well before- 
hand how this latter project would end, the American 
tried tlie efficacy of a little worldly temptation. Ho had 
arranged, he said, “ to have a good time of it in Paris ; ” 
and ho proposed that Amolius should bo his companion. 
The suggestion produced not the slightest effect; Amelius 
talked as if he was a confirmed recluse, in tho decline of 
life. “ Thank you,” he said, with tho most amazing 
gravity ; “ I prefer tho company of my hooks, and tho 
seclusion of my study.” This declaration was followed 
by more selling-out of money in tho Funds, and hy a visit 
to a hoi»l:sellc'r, which left a handsome pecuniary result 
inscribed on the right side of tho ledger. 

On the next day, Amelius presented himself towards 
two o’clock at Mr. Farnaby’s house. He was not so selfishly 
absorbed in his own projects as to forget Mrs. Farnah}". 
On the contrary, ho was honestly anxious for news of 
her. 

A certain middle-aged man of business has been briefly 
referred to, in these pages, as one of Kegina’s faithful 
admirers, patiently suhiuitling to the triumph of his 
favoured young rival. This gentleman, issuing from his 
carriage with his card-case ready in his hand, met Amelius 
at tho door, with a face which announced plainly that a 
catastrophe had happened. “ You have heard the sad 
nows, no doubt?” he said, in a rich bass voice atoned to 
sadly, courteous tones. Tho servant opened tho door 
before Amolius could answer. After a contest of polite- 
ness, tho middle-aged gentleman consented to make his 
inquiries first. “ How is Mr. Farnaby ? No better ? And 
MissKogina? Very poorly, eh? Dear, dear mo! Say 1 
called, if you please.” He handed in two cards, with a 
sovero enjoyment of the melancholj^ occasion and tho rich 
bass sounds of his own voice, “Very sad, is it not?” ho 
said, addressing his youthful rival with an air of paternal 
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indulgence. “ Good morning.” IIo bowed with melancholy 
grace, and got into his carjiago. 

Amolius looked after tho prosperous merchant, as tho 
prancing horses drew liim away. “ After all,” he thought 
bitterly, “ sho might be hfippier with that rich prig than 
she could bo with me.” Ho stepped into tlie hall, and 
spoke to the servant. Tho man liad his message ready. 
Miss Regina would see Mr. Goldenheart, if ho would bo so 
good as to wait in tho dining-room. 

Regina appeared, pale and scared ; her eyes inflamed 
with weeping. “ Oh, Amolius, can you tell me what tliis 
dreadful misfortune means ? Why has she left us ? When 
she sent for you 3'csterday, what did sho say? ” 

In his position, Amolius could make but one answer. 
“ Your aunt said sho thought of going awa3\ But,” ho 
added, with perfect truth, “ sho refused to tell me whj^ or 
where she was going. I am quite as much at a loss to 
understand her as you are. What does your imclo propose 
to do?” 

Mr. Famaby’s conduct, as described by Regina, 
thickened the mj-stery — he j^roposod to do nothing. 

He had been found on the hearthrug in liis dressing- 
room; having apparently been seized with a fit, in tho 
act of burning .some paper. Tho ashes were discovered 
close by him, just inside the fender. On Ins recovery, his 
first anxiety was to know if a letter had been burnt. 
Satisfied on this point, he had ordered the servants to 
assemble round his heel, and had peremptorily forbidden 
them to open tho door to their mistress, if sho over 
returned at any future time to the house. Regina’s 
questions and remonstrances, when sho was left alone with 
him, were answered, once for all, in these pitiless terms: — 
“ If }"ou wish to deserve the fatherly interest that I take 
in you, do as I do : forget that such a person as your aunt 
ever existed. We shall quarrel, if you over mention lier 
name in my hearing again.” This said, he had instantly 
changed the subject; instructing liegina to 'write an 
excuse to “Mr, Melton” (otherwise, tho middle-aged 
rival), with whom he had been engaged to dine that, 
evening. Relating this latter event, Regina’s ever-ready 
gratitude overflo'wed in tho direction of Mr. Melton. “ Ho 
was so kind ! he left his guests in the evening, and came 
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and sat with my uncle for nearly an Lour.” Amelins 
made no remark on this ; ho led the conversation back to 
the subject of Mrs. Fai naby. “ She once si^oko to mo of 
her lawyers,” ho said. “Do iliey know nothin^ about 
her ? ” 

The answer to this question showed that the sternly 
final decision of Mr. Fjirnaby was matched by equal 
resolution on the part of his wife. 

One of the partners in the legal firm had called that 
morning, to sec Regina on a matter of business^' Mrs. 
Farnaby bad appeared at the office on the prevails day, 
and had briefly expressed her wish to make a sngtiSr a,nnu^ 
l)rovision for licr niece, in case of future need. Declinuif' 
to enter into any explanation, she had waited until^jPe 
necessary document had been drawn out ; had requested 
that Regina might bo informed of the circumstance ; and 
had tlion taken her departure in absolute silence. Hear- 
ing that she had left lier husband, the lawyer, like every 
one else, was completely at a loss to understand what it 
meant. 

“And v/hat does the doctor say?” Amelins asked 
next. 

“My uncle is to bo kept perfectly quiet,” Regina 
answered ; “ and is not to return to business for some time 
to come. Mr. Melton, with his usual kindness, has under- 
taken to look after his affairs for him. Otherwise, my 
uncle, in his present state of anxiety about tlm bank, 
would never have consented to obey the docto?||Mrders. 
When I’e can safely travel, ho is reconiinended to JBabroad 
for the T\ inter, and got well again in some -warmer climate. 
ITo refuses to leave his business — and the doctor refuses to 
tiiko the responsibility. There is to bo a consultation of 
pbysieians to-morrow. Oh, Amelius, I was really fond of 
my aunt — I am beavt-broken at this dreadful change I ” 

There was a momentary silence. If Mr. Melton had 
been present, he would have said a fow neatly sympathetic 
'words. Amelius knew no more than a savage of the m t 
of convontiQUaL,j3onsolation. Tadmor had made him 
fiimiliar with the social and political questions of tho 
time, and had taught him to speak in jDublic. Bi\t Tad- 
inor, rich in books and newspapers, was a powerless 
training institution in the matter of small-talk. 
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“Suppose Mr. Farnaby is obliged to go abroad,” bo 
suggested, after waiting a little, “ what will you do ? ” 

Regina looked at him, with aii air of melancholy 
surprise. “ I shall do my duty, of course,” she answered 
gravely. “ I shall accompany my dear uncle, if ho wishes 
it.” She glanced at the clock on the mantelpiece. “ It is 
time ho took his medicine,” she resumed; “you will 
excuse mo, I am sure.” She shook hands, not very warmly 
— and hastened out of the room. 

Amelius left the house, with a conviction which dis- 
heartened him — the conviction that he had never under- 
stood Regina, and that he was not likely to understand 
her in tho future. He turned for relief to the considera- 
tion of Mr. Farnaby’s strange conduct, under the domestic 
disaster which had befallen him. 

Recalling what he had observed for himself, and what 
he had l^eard from Mrs. Farnaby when she had first taken 
him into her confidence, ho inferred that the subject of tho 
lost child had not only been a subject of estrangement 
between the husband and wife, but that tho hu.sbaiid was, 
in some way, the person blamable for it. Assuming this 
theory to bo the right one, there would be serious obstacles 
to the meeting ot the mol her and child, in tho mother’s 
home. The departure of Mrs. Farnaby was, in that case, 
no longer unintelligible — and Mr. Farnaby’s otherwise 
inexplicable conduct had the light of a motive thrown on 
it, wnioh might not unnaturally influenco a hard-hearted 
man weary alike of his wife and his wdfe’s troubles. 
Arriving at this conclusion by a far shorter process than 
is hei^e indicated, Amolius pursued the subject no further. 
At the time when he had first visited tho Faniabys, Rufus 
had advised him to withdraw from closer intercourse with 
them, while he had the chance. In his present mood, ho 
was almost in danger of acknowledging to himself thst 
Rufus had proved to be right. 

He lunched with his American friend at the hotel. 
Before the meal was over, Mrs, Payson called, to say a few 
cheering words about Sally. 

It was not to be denied that the girl remained per- 
sistently silent and reserved. In other respects tho report 
was highly favourable. She was obedient to tho rules of 
the house ; she was always xrndy with any little services 
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that she could render to her companions ; and she was so 
eager to improve herself, by means of her reading-lessons 
and writing-lessons, that it was not easy to induce her to 
lay aside her book and her slate. When the teacher offered 
her some small reward for her good conduct, 'and asked 
what she would like, the sad little face brightened, and 
the faithful creature’s answer was always the same — “I 
should like to know what ho is doing now.” (Alas for 
Sally ! — “ he ” meant Amolius.) 

You must wait a littlo longer before you write to 
her,” Mrs. Payson concluded ; “ and you must not think 
of seeing her for some time to come. I know you will 
help us hy conscnting'to this— for Sally’s sake.” 

Amelius bowed in silence. Ho would not have con- 
fessed what he felt, at that moment, to any living soul — 
it is doubtful if he even confessed it to himself. Mrs. 
Paj^Son, observing him with a woman’s keen sympathj^ 
relented a little.* “ I might give her a^mossago,” the good 
lady suggested — “just to say you are glad to hear she is 
behaving so well.” 

“ Will you give her this ?” Amelius asked. 

He took from his pocket a little photograph of the 
cottage, which ho had noticed on the house-agent’s desk, 
and had taken away with him. It is my cottage now,” 
he explained, in tones that faltered a little ; “lam going 
to live there ; Sally might like to see it.” 

“ Sally shall see it,” Mrs. Payson agreed — “if you will 
only let mo take this away first.” She pointed to the 
address of the cottage, printed under the photograph. 
Past experience in the Home made her reluctant to trust 
Sally wuth the address in London dt which Amelius was 
to be found. 

Rufus produced a huge complex knife, out of the 
depths of which a pair of scissors burst on touching a 
spring. Mrs. Payson cut off the address, and placed the 
photograph in her pocket-book. “ Now, she said, “ Sally 
will be happy, and no harm can come of it.” 

“ I’ve known you, ma’am, nigh on twenty years,” Rufus 
remarked. “ I do assure you that’s the first rash observa- 
tion I ever hoard from your lips.** 
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CHAPTER I. 

Two days later, Amelius moved into liis cottage. 

IIo liad provided himself with a new servant, as easily 
as he had provided himself with a new abode. A foreign 
waiter at the hotel — a gray-haired Frenchman of the old 
school, reputed to bo the most ill-lompcred servant in the 
house — ^had felt the genial influence of Amelius with tjio 
receptive readiness of his race. Here was a young 
Englishman, who spoke to him as easily and pleasantly 
as if ho were speaking to a friend — who heard him l elato 
his little grievances, and Jiovcr took advantage of that 
circumstance to luni him into ridicule — who said kindly, 
“ I hope you don’t mind my calling you by your nick- 
name,” when ho ventured to explain that his Christian 
name was “Thcophile,” and that his English fellow- 
servants had facetiously altered and shojtencd it to 
“ Toff,” to suit their insular convouicnoo. “ For the first 
time, sir,” he had hastened to add, “ I feel it an lionour t(j 
he Toff, when you speak to mo.” Asking cveryhody whom 
he met if they could recommend a servant to him, Amelius 
had put the question, when Toff came in one morning with 
the hot water. The old Frenchman made a low bow, 
expressive of devotion. “I know of but one man, sir, 
whom I can safely recommend,” ho answered — “ take me.” 
Amelius was delighted ; ho had only one objection to 
make. “I don’t want to keep two servants,” ho said, 
while Toff was helping him on with his dressing-gown. 
“ Why should you keep two servants, sir ? ” the Frenchman 
inquired^ Amelius answered, “ I can’t ask you to make 
the bods.” “ Wliy not ? ” said Toif—aiul made the bod, 
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then and there, in live minutes. lie ran out of the room, 
iind came hade with one of the chamhormaid’s brooms. 
“Judge for j’ourself, sir— can I sweep a carpet?” He 
placed a chair for Amelins. “ Permit me to save you the 
Iroublo of shaving yourself. Aro you satisfied? Very 
good. 1 am equally capable of cutting your liaij, and 
attending to your corns (if you suffer, sir, from that 
inconvenience). Will 3 'OU allow me to propose something 
which 3 ’ou have not had yet for your breakfast? ” In half 
an hour more, ho brouglit in the new dish. “ ORufs a la 
Tripe. An clementaiy specimen, sir, of what I can do for 
yon as a cook. Be pleased to taste it.” A melius cat it 
all up on the spot ; and Toff aj^plicd the moral, with the 
neatc'st choice of language. “ Thank j-ou, sir, for a 
gratifying expression of approval. One more specimen of 
1113 ^ poor capal)ilitics, and I have done. It is barel 3 ^ 
possible — God forljid ! — that yon may full ill. Ilonour 
me by’' reading that document.” lie handed a wriiteji 
paper to Amelins, dated some y^ars since in Paris, and 
signed in an Knglisli name. “ I testify with gratitude 
and pleasure that Theo]»liile Leblond has nursed me 
tln ough a long illm'ss, with an intelligence and devotion 
wJiicli 1 cannot too highly praise.” “ May’’ you never emjdoy’’ 
me, sir, in that capacity,” said Toff. “ I have only to add 
that 1 am not so old as I look, and that my political 
(qiinions have changed, in later life, from red-republican 
to modoTate-libc’'al. I also confess, if necessary, that 1 
still have an ar<lcnt admiration for the fair sex.” Ho laid 
his hand on his heart, and waited to be engaged. 

So the hou.S(diold at the cottage was modestly limited 
to Amolius and Toff. 

Kufus remained for another week in London, to watch 
the new experiment, llo had made careful inquiries into 
the Frenchmaii’s character, and had found that the com- 
plaints of his temper really amounted to this — that “ ho 
gave himself the airs of a gentleman, and didn't understand 
a joke.” On the question of honesty and sobriety’’, the 
testimony of the proprietor of the hotel left Kufus nothing 
to dosire. Greatly’’ to his surprise, Amclius showed no 
disposition to grow weary of his quiet life, or to take 
refuge in perilous amusements from the sober society of 
liis IdooIvS. He was regular in bis inquiries at Mr. 
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Farnaby’s house; he took long walks by himself; he never 
mentioned Sally’s name ; he lost his interest in going to 
the theatre, and ho never appeared in the smoking-room 
of the club. Some men, observing the remarkable change 
which had passed over his excitable temperament, would 
have hailed it as a good sign for the future. The Now 
Englander looked below the surface, and 'was not so easily 
deceived. “ My bright boy’s soul is discouraged and cast 
down,” was (he conelusion that ho drew. “ There’s dark- 
ness in him wdiero there once was light ; and, what’s 
'worse than all, he caves in, and keex^s it to himself.” 
After vainly trying to induce Amelins to open his heart, 
liufus at last 'went to Paris, ivith a mind that was ill at 
case. 

On the day of the American’s dcimrturo, (ho inareli of 
events was resumed; Ynd the unnaturally (xuiet life of 
Amelins began to be disturbed again. 

Making Jiis customary inquiries in the forenoon at 
Mr. Farnaby’s door, ho found the household in a state of 
agitation. A second council of x>hysicians liad been hold, 
in consequence of the ax^pearanco of some alarming 
symptoms in the case of the patient. On this occasion, 
tiie medical rnon told him plainly that he would sacrifice 
his life to his obsiinacy, if he persisted in remaining in 
London and retuniing to his business. Ly good fortune, 
the affairs of the bank had gi'eatly benefilod, through the 
X)owerful interposition of Mr. Melton. With these im- 
X^roved prospects, Mr. Farnaby (at his niece’s entreaty) 
submitted to the doctor’s advice. lie was to start on the 
first stage of his jo^ney the next morning ; and, at his 
own earnest desire, flegina wslb to go with him. “ I hate 
strangers and foreigners; and I don’t like being alone. 
If you don’t go with mo, I shall stay where I am — and 
die.” So Mr. Farnaby put it to his adopted daughter, in 
his rasping voice and with his hard frown. 

“ I am grieved, dear Amelius, to go away from you,” 
Eegina said ; “ but what can I do ? It would have been 
so nice if you could have gone with us. I did hint 
something of the sort ; but ” 

Her downcast face finished the sentence. Amelius felt 
the bare idea of being Mr. Famaby’s travelling-companion 
make his bipod run cold. And Mr. Farnaby, on his side, 
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reciprocated the sentiment. “ I will wzifo conefantly, 
dear,” Eegina resnmod ; “ and 3’^ou will write back, won’t 
yon ? Say you love me ; and promise to como to-morrow 
morning, before wc go.” 

She kissed him affectionate!}^ — and, the instant after, 
olicokcd the regppn^iiye outburst of tcnclernoss in Amelins, 
by that utter want of tact which (in spite of the popular 
delusion to the contrary) is so much more common in 
women tlian in men. “My uncle is so particular about 
})ackiug his linen,” she said ; “nobody can please him but 
me; 1 must ask you to let mo run upstairs again.” 

Amelins went out into the street, %vith his head down 
and his lips fast closed. He was not far from Mi s, Payson’s 
house. “ Why shouldn’t I call?” he thought to himself, 
llis conscience added, “And hear some nows of Sally.” 

There was good news. The girl was brighttming 
ri'eutally and pJiysically— she was in a fair way, if she 
only remained in the Home, to be “Simple” Sally no 
longer. Amclius asked if she had got the pliolograph of 
the cottage. Mrs. Payson laughed. “ Sleei)s with it 
under her pillow, poor child,” she said, “ and looks at it 
fifty times a day.” Tliirty years since, with infinitely less 
experience to guide her, the worthy matron would have 
followed her instincts, and would have hesitated to tell 
Amclius quite so much about the photograph. But some 
of a woman’s finer sensibilities do get blunted with the 
advance of age and the accumulation of wisdom. 

Instead of pursuing the subject of Sally’s progress, 
Ainolius, to Mrs. Payson’s surprise, made a clumsy excuse, 
and abruptly took his Ic.aTe. ^ 

lie felt the need of being alone ; ho was conscious of 
a vague distrust of himself, which degraded him in his 
own estimation. Was he, like characters he had road of 
in books, the victim of a fatality? The slightest circum- 
stances conspired to Ipeighten his interest in Sally — just at 
the time when Bogina had onoo more disappointed him. 
Ho was as firmly convinced, as if he had been the striclcst 
moralist living, that it was an insult to Begina, and an 
insult to his own self-respect, to set the lost oroaturo 
whom he had rescued in any light of comparison with the 
young lady who was one day to be his wife. Aiid yet, try 
as he might to drive her out, Sally kept her place in his 
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tliou^^his. There was, apparently, some innate depravity 
in liim. If a looking-glass had been handed to him at 
iliat moineut, ho would have been ashamed to look himself 
in the face. 

After walking until ho was weary, ho went to his 
club. 

Tlio porter gave him a letter as ho crossed Iho hall. 
]\Irs. Farnaby had kept her promise, and had written to 
him. The smoking-room was deserted at that time of 
day. lie opened his letter in solitude, looked at it, 
(jniiiipled it' up impatiently, and put it into his i)ockct. 
hiot even Mrs. Farnaby could interest him at that critical 
moment, llis own aliairs absorbed him. The one idea in 
his mind, after what he had heard about Sally, was the 
idea of making a last effort to hasten the date of his 
marriage before Mr. Farnab}'' left Englciiul. “If I can 
only feci sure of liegina ” 

Ilis thoughts went no farther than that. lie walked 
up and* down the empty smoking-room, anxious and 
irritable, dissatisfied with himself, deKj)airii]g of the future. 
“ I can but try it ! ’’ ho suddenly decided— and turned at 
once to the table to write a letter. 

Dealh bad been busy with the members of his family 
in tho long interval that liad pas'^cd since ho and Lis 
father left England. Ilis nearest surviving relative was 
his uncle — his father’s younger brother — who occupied a 
post of high importance in the Foreign Oflicc. To this 
gentleman he now wrote, announcing his arrival in 
England, and his anxiety to qualify himself fur cniployniciit 
in a Government office. “15e so good as to grant me an 
interview,” he concluded ; “ and I hope to satisfy you that 
i am not unworthy of your kindness, if you will cxcrl 
your influence in my favour.” 

He sent aw^ay his letter at onco by a private messenger, 
with instructions to wait for an answer. 

It was not without doubt, and even pain, that ho liad 
opened communications with a man whoso harsh treatment 
of his father it was impossible for him to forgot. What 
could the son expect? There was but one hope. Time 
might have inclined tho younger brother to make atone- 
nieiit to the memory of tho elder, by a favourable reception 
of his nephew’s request. 
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Ilis father’s last words ^of caution, his own boyish 
promise not to claim kindred with his relations in England, 
were vividly present to the mind of Amelins, while ho 
waited for the return of the messenger. His one justifica- 
tion was in the motives that animated him. Circumstances, 
which his father had never auiicipated, rendered it an act 
of duty towards himself to make the trial at least of what 
his family interest could do for him. There could be no 
sort of doubt that a man of Mr. Farnaby’s character would 
yield, if Amelins could announce that ho had the promise 
of an appointment under Government — with the powerful 
influence of a near relation to accelerate his promotion, 
lie sat, idly drawing lines on the blotting-paper ; at one 
moment regretting that he had sent his letter ; at another, 
comforting himself in the belief that,* if his father had 
boon living to advise him, his father would have a2)provcd 
of the courso that hc) had taken. 

Tlio messenger returned with these lines of rcplj^ : — 

“ Under any ordinary circumstances, I should have 
used my iiifluenco to help you on in the world. But, 
wIk.u you not only hold the most abominable political 
o2>inii)ns, but actually proclaim those oi)inious in public, I 
am amazed at your audacity in writing to me. There 
must be no more communication between us. While you 
are a Socialist, you are a stranger to me.” 

Amelins acce2)ted this noAv rebuff with ominous com- 
posure. Ho sat quietly smoking in the deserted rootn, 
with his uncle’s letter in his haffd. 

Among the other disastrous results of the lecture, some 
of the ncwspa])crs had briefly reported it. Preoccupied 
by his anxieties, Amclius had forgotten this when ho 
wR)te to his relative. “ Just. like mo I ” he thought, as ho 
threw tlio letter into the fire. Ills last hopOsS floated up 
the chimney, with the tiny puff of smoko from the burnt 
j>aper. There was now no other chance of shortening the 
mfin-iage engagement left to try. He had already ajiplicd 
to the good friend whom ho had mentioned to llegina. 
The answer, kindly written in this case, had not been 
very encouraging : — “ I have other claims to consider. All 
that I can do, I will do. Don’t be dislieartened — I only 
ask you to wait.” , 

Amclius rose to go home — and sat down again. His 
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;vatural energy seemed to have deserted him — required 
an effort to leave the club. Ho took up the newspapers, 
and threw them aside, one after another. Not one of ths 
unfortunate writers and reporters could please him on 
that inauspicious day. It was only while he was lighting 
his second cigar that he remembered Mrs. Farnaby’s 
unread letter to him. By this time, ho was more than 
weary of his own affairs. He road the letter. 

“ I find the people who have my happiness at their 
mercy both dilatory and greedy ” (Mrs. Farnaby wrote) ; 
“but the little that I can persuade them to tell me is 
very favourable to my hopes. I am still, to my annoy- 
ance, only in personal communication with the hateful old 
woman. The young man either sends messages, or writes 
to mo through the post. By this latter means he has 
accurately described, not only in which of my child’s feet 
the fault exists, but the exact position whicli it occupies. 
Hero, you will agree with mo, is positive evidence that ho 
is speaking the truth, whoever ho is. 

“But for this reassuring circumstance, I should feel 
inclined to bo suspicious of some things — of the obstinate 
manner, for instance, in which the young man keeps 
himself concealed ; also, of his privately warning mo not 
to trust the woman who is his own meSsengcu’, and not to 
tell her on any account of the iiifoa-matiou which his letters 
convey to mb. I feel that 1 ought to bo cautious with 
him on the question of money — and yet, in my eagerness 
to see my darling, I am ready to give him all that he asks 
for. In this uncertain state of mind, I am restiainod, 
strangely enough, by the old woman herself. She warns 
mo that ho is the sort of man, if ho once gets the money, 
to spare himself the trouble of oarning it. It is the one 
hold I have over him (she says) — ^so 1 control the burning 
impatience that consumes mo as well as I can. 

“ No ! I must not attempt to describe my own state ol 
mind. When I toll you that I am actually afraid of dying 
before I can give my sweet love the first kiss, you will 
understand and pity mo. When night comes, I fool some- 
times half mad. 

“ I send you my present address, in the hope that you 
will write and cheer mo a little. I must not ask you to 
come and see mo yet. I am not fit for it — ^and, be^des, I 
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am under a promise, in the present state of the negotiation, 
to shut the door on my friends. It is easy enough to do 
4bat; I have no friend, Amelius, but you. 

^ Try to feel compassionately towards me, my kind- 
hearted boy. For so many long years, my heart lias had 
nothing to feed on but tho one hope that is now being 
realized at last. No sympathy between my husband and 
mo (on the contrary, a horrid unacknowledged enmity, 
which has always kept us apart) ; my father and mother, 
in their time, both wretched about my marriage, and with 
good reason ; my only sister dying in poverty — what a 
life for a childless woman I Don’t let us dwell on it any 
longer. 

“ Good-bye for tho present, Amelins. I bog you will 
not think I am always wretched. When I want to ho 
happy, I look to the coming time.” 

This melancholy letter added to the depression that 
weigbed on the spirits of Amelius. It . inspired him with 
vague fears for MikS. Farwaby. In her own interests, ho 
would have felt liiinself tempted to consult Eufiis (\vithout 
mentioning names), if tho American had been in London. 
As things were, ho put tho letter back in his pocket with 
a sigh. Even Mrs. Faniaby, in her sad moments, had a 
consoling prospect to contemplate. “Everybody but 
mo ! ” Amelius tliought. 

His rolloctious were interrupted by the appearance of 
an idle young member of tho club, with whom ho was 
acfiuainted. The new-comer remarked that he looked out 
of,.si)irits, and suggested that they should dine together 
and amuse themselves somewhoro in tho evening. Amelins 
accepted tho proposal : any man who olferod him a refuge 
from himself w^as a friend to him on that day. Departing 
from his temperate habits, he deliberately drank more 
than usual, Tho wine excited him for the time, an^ then 
left him more depressed than ever ; and tho amusements 
of tho evening produced the same result. He returned to 
his cottage so completely disheartciiod, that ho regretted 
tho day when he had loft Tadmor. 

But ho kept his appointment, tho next morning, to take 
leave of Ilegina. 

The carriage was at the door, with a luggage-laden cab 
waiting behind it. Mr, Farnaby’s ill-temper vented itself 
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ill prcdictioins tluit tliey would Lo too lalo to catch tijo 
train. Ills harsh voice, alternating with liogina’s nuiok 
remonstrances, reached the oars of Amclius from the 
breakfast-room. “ Ihn not going to wait for that gontle- 
inan-Socialist,” Mr. Farnabj'^ announced, with his hardest 
sarcasm of tone. “I)(.‘ar uncle, we have a quarter of an 
hour to spare!** “We have nothing of the sort; wo 
want all (hat time to register the luggage.’* The servant’s 
v(uc« was hoard next. “Mr. Goldonheart, miss.” Mi\ 
Farnaby instantly stepped into the hall. “ (iood-byc ! ’* 
lie called to Amelins, tlirough the open door of the dining- 
room — and passed straight on to the carriage;. “ 1 shan’t 
wait, Itegina!” ho shouted, from the door-step. “Let 
him go by himself! *’ said Amclius indignantly, as Kcgina 
hurried into the room. “Oh, hush, hush, dear 1 Suppose 
ho heard you ? Ko week shall pass without my writing 
to you ; promise you will write back, Amelins. One more 

kiss! Oh, my dear !** The servant interposed, 

keeping discreetly out of sight. “ I bog your pardon, 
miss, my master wishes to know whether you arc going 
with him or not.** Eogina waited to iicar no more. She 
gave her lover a farewell look to remember her by, and 
ran out. 

That innate depravity which Amclius had lately dis- 
covered ill his own nature, let the forbidden tJiouglits loose 
in him again as he watched the departing carriage from 

tlie door. “ If pO(;r little Sally had been in her place 1 ’* 

lie made an ctfort of virtuous resolution, and Btoyq»cd 
there. “ What a blackguard a man maybe,” he penitently 
reflected, “ without suspecting it himself! ** 

lie descended the house-steps. The discreet servant 
wished him good morning, with a ccrtaiii cheery respect — 
the man was delighted to see the hist of his hard master 
for some months to come, Amclius Bto];)ped and turned 
round, smiling grimly. He was in such a reckless humour, 
that ho was oven ready to divert his mind by astonishing 
a footman. “ Kichard,” ho said, “ are you engaged to be 
married ? ” Eichard stared in.blauk surprise at the strange 
(jiiestion — and modestly admitted that ho was engaged to 
marry the housemaid next door. “ Soon ? ** asked Amelius, 
swinging his stick. “ As soon as I have saved a little 
more money, sir.” “ Damn the money I ” cried Amelius-— 
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juul struck liis stick on tlie pavement, and walked away 
with a last look at the house as if lie hated the sight of it. 
Itichard watched the dejiarting young gentleman, and 
shook his head ominously as he shut the door. 


CIIAPTEP. II. 

AMKLiuswont straight hack to the cottage, with the one 
(h'sporate purpose of reverting to tlie old plan, and burying 
himself in his books. Surveying his 'ivclbfillcd shelves 
with an iinjiatiencc unworthy of a scholar, lluini's 
“ History of England” iiiilinppily caught his e3’’0. Ifo 
took dow’ii the first volunio. In less than half an hour ho 
discovered that Uume could do nothing for him. Wisely 
inspired, ho turned to the truer history next, which men 
call li(}tion. The writings of the one supreme genius, who 
s(\ars above all other novelists, as blitikespcare soars above 
all other dramatists — the writings of Walter Scott had 
their place of honour iu his library*. The collection of 
the Waverley ^Novels at Tadnior bad not l>een coiupleto. 
Enviable Amelins Ixad still to read “ Kob II o}-.” He 
oi>eued the book. For the rest of the dixy ho was in love 
with Diana A^’cnion; and when ho looked ont once or twif.o 
at the garden to rest liis ej^es, he saw “ Andrew Fairserviec ” 
1)11 s,y over the tloAver-lx'ds. 

Ho closed the last page of the noble story as Toff came 
in to laj' the cloth for dinner. 

The master at table and the servant behind his chair 
were acensiomed to gossip plcasantl^'^ during meals. 
Aniolius did his best to caiay on the talk as usual. But 
ho was no longer in the delightful world of illusion which 
Scott had opened to him, I’lio hard realities of his o^^n 
cveiy-day^ life had gathered round him again. Observing 
him with unobtrusive attention, the Freiicliniau soon per- 
ceived the absence of the easy humour and the excellent 
aiipotite which distinguished his }^oung master at other 
times. 

“ May I venture to make a remark, sir ? ” Toll inquired, 
after a long pause in the conversation. 

B 
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“ Certainly/’ 

. “ And may I take tlio liberty of expressing my senti- 
ments freely V ” 

“ Of course you may.” 

“Dear sir, you have a pretty little simple dinner 
to-day,” Toff began. “ Forgive me for praising myself ; 
I am influenced by the natural pride of having cooked the 
dinner. For soup, you have CroAto au pot ; for meat, you 
have Tourno-dos a la sauce poivrade ; for pudding, you 
have Pommes au beun-e. All so nice — and you hardly cat 
anything, and your amiable conversation falls into a melan- 
choly silence which fdls me with regret. Is it you who 
are to blame for this? No, sir! it is the life you lead. 
I call it the life of a monk ; I call it the life of a hermit 
— I say boldly it is the life of all others which is most 
unsympathetic to a young man like you. Pardon the 
warmth of m.y expressions; I am eager to make my 
language the language of utmost delicacy. May I quote 
a little song? It is in an old, old, old French piece, long 
since forgotten, called ‘Les Maris G argons.’ There are 
^two lines in that song have often heard my good father 
[sing them) which I will venture to apply to your cape : 
y^raour, dclicatesso, et gatte; D’un bon Frangais e’est la 
?^yisor Sir, you have naturally delicatesse and gaito — 
the last has, for some days, been under a cloud. What 
wanted to remove that cloud? L’ Amour I Love, as 
y ou say in English. Whore is the charming woman, who 
■ the only ornament wanting to this sweet cottage ? AVhy 
she still invisible? Eemedy that unhappy oversight, 
®ur. You are here in a suburban Paradise. I consult 
,j^mylong experience; and I implore j’^ou to invite Eve. — 
Hal you smile; your lost gaiety returns, and you feel it 
as I do. Might I propose another glass of claret, and the 
reappearance on the table of the Tourno-dos a la poivrade ? ” 
It was impossible to be melancholy in this man’s 
company. Amelius sanctioned the return of the Tourne- 
doB, and tried the other glass of claret. “ My good friend,” 
ho said, with something like a return of his old easy way, 
“ you talk about charming women, and your long experi- 
. once. Let’s hear what your experience has boon.” 

For the first time Toff began to look a little confused. 
♦‘You lirivo hfuiomcd me, sir, by calling mo your good 
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friend/* he said. “ After that, I am sure yon will not 
send me away if I own the truth. No I My heart tells 
me I shall not appeal to your indulgence in vain. Dear 
sir, in the holidays which you kindly give mo, I provide 
competent persons to take care of the house in ray absence, 
don’t I ? One person, if you remember, was a most hand- 
some engaging young man. He is, if you please, my son 
by my first wife — now an angel in heaven. Another 
person, who took care of the house, on the next occasion, 
was a little black-eyed boy ; a miracle of discretion for his 
age. He is my son by my second wife — now another 
angel in heaven. Forgive me, I have not done yet. Some 
few da 3 ^s since, you thought you heard an infant crying 
dtjwnstuirs. Like a miserable wretch, I lied ; I declared 
it was the infant in the next house. Ah, sir, it was my 
own cherubim-baby by my third wife — an angel clo.'C by 
in the Edgeware Eoad, established in a small milliner 
shop, which will expand to great things by-and-by. The 
intervals between my marriages are not worthy of your 
notice. Fugitive Caprices, sir — fugitive caprices! To 
sum it all up (as you say in England), it is not in mo to 
resist the enchanting sex. If my third angel dies, I shall 
tear my hair — but I sball none the less take a fourth.” 

“ Take a dozen if you like,” said Amclius. “ ^Vhy 
should you have kept all this from my knowledge ? ” 

Toff hung his head, “ I think it w'as one of my foreign 
mislakos,” ho pleaded. “ Tho servants* advortisemenls in 
your English newspapers frighten mo. How does tho 
most meritorious manservant announce himself when ho 
wants tlio best possible place? Ho says he is ‘without 
onciimbrancos,’ Gracious heaven, what a dreadful word to 
describe the poor pretty harmless children 1 I was afraid, 
sir, you might have some English objection to my ‘ encum- 
brances.’ A young man, a boy, and a cherubim-baby; 
not to speak of tho sacred memories of tw^o w^omon, and tho 
charming oc;casional society ot a third ; all inextricably 
enveloped in the life of one amorous-meritorious French 
person — surely there was reason for hesitation here ? No 
matter ; I bless my stars I know better now, and I with- 
draw myself from further notice. Permit me to recall 
your attonlion to the Eoquefort cheese, and a mouthful of 
potato-salad to correct tho richness of him.” 
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The dinner was over at last, Amelins was alone again. 

It was a still evening. Not a breath of wind stirred 
among the trees in the garden ; no vehicles passed along the 
by-road in which the cottage stood. Now and then, TofT 
was audible downstairs, singing French songs in a high 
cracked voice, while he washed the plates and dishes, and 
set everything in order for the night. Amelins looked at 
his bookshelves — and felt that, after “Eob Eoy,” there 
was no more reading for him that evening. The slow 
mimites followed one another -wearily ; the deadly dejmes- 
sion of the earlier hours of the day was stealthily fastening 
its hold on him again. How might ho best resist it? His 
healthy out-of-door habits at Tadnior suggested the only 
remedy that he could think of. Ee liis troubles what they 
might, his one simple method of resisting them, at all other 
times, was his simjjlo method now. He went out for a 
walk. 

For two hours he rambled fibout the great north-western 
suburb of Loudon, Perhaps ho felt the heavy oiipressivo 
weather, or ^Dorhaps his good dinner had not agreed with 
him. Any way, ho was so thoroughly worn out, that lie 
was obliged to return to the cottage in a cab. 

Toff opened the door — bu*t not with his customary 
alacrity. Amelins was too completely fatigued to notice 
any trifling circumstance. Otherwise, ho would certainly 
have perceived something odd in the old Froiichman’s 
withered face, lie looked at his juastor, as ho relieved 
him of his hat and coat, Avith the strangest expression of 
interest and anxiety ; modiOed by a certain sardonic fccnso 
of amusement underlying the more serious emotions. “ A 
nasty dull evening,’* Amelius said wearily. And Tofl‘, 
always eager to talk at other times, only answered, “Yes, 
sir ” — and retreated at once to the kitchen regions. 

Amelius Avent into the library, to rest in his comfortable 
armchair. 

The fire was bright; the curtains were drawn; the 
reading-lamp, Avith its ample green shade, Avas on the 
table — a more comfortable room no man could have found 
to receive him after a long walk. Eeolining at his ease in 
his chair, Amelius thought of ringing for some restorative 
brandy-and-water. While he Avas thinking ho fell asleep ; 
and, while he slept, he dreamed. 
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Was it a dream ? 

IIo certainly saw the library — not fantastically trans- 
formed, but just like what the room really was. So far, 
he might have been wide awake, looking at the familiar 
objects round him. But, after a while, an event happened 
which set the laws of reality at defiance. Simple Sally, 
miles away in the Homo, made her appearance in Iho 
library, nevertheless. He saw the drawn curtains over 
the window parted from behind ; he saw the girl step out 
from them, and stop, looking at him timidly. She w’as 
clothed in the plain dress that he Lad bought for her ; and 
she looked more charming in it than ever. The beauty 
of health claimed kindred now, in her pretty face, with 
the beauty of youth: the wan cheeks had begun to fill 
out, and the pale lips were delicately suffused with their 
natural rosy red. Little by little her first fears seemed to 
subside. She smiled, and softly crossed the room, and 
stood at Lis side. After looking at him with a rapt 
expression of temderness and delight, she laid her hands 
on the arm of the chair, and said, in the quaintly quiet 
way which he reincmbered so well, “I want to kiss you.” 
She bent over him, and kissed him with the innocent 
freedom of a child. Then she raised herself again, and 
looked backwards and forwards between Amelins and the 
lamp. “'J'lio firelight is the best,” she said. Darkness 
fell over the room as sho spoke ; he saw her no more ; ho 
hoard her no ihojO. A blank interval followed; there 
flowed o^cr liim the oblivion pf perfect slec]>. His next 
conscious sensation was a feeling of cold — ho shivered, 
and woke. 

The inquession of the dream was in his mind at the 
moment of waking. Ho stalled as he raised himself in 
Iho chair. Was ho dreaming still? No; he was certainly 
a\»\'ike. And, as certainly, the room was dark ! 

He looked and looked. It was. not to be denied, or 
cx])lained away. There was the fire burning low, and 
leaving the room chilly — and there, just visible on the 
table, in the flicker of the dying flame, was the extinguished 
lamp ! 

Ho mended the fire, and put his hand on the bell to 
ring for Toff, and thought better of it. What netfd had 
ho of the lamplight? He was too weary for reading; li^ 
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j)reforred going to sleep again, and dreaming again of 
iSally. Where was the haim in dreaming of the poor little 
soul, so far away from him ? The happiest part of his life 
now was the part of it that was passed in sleep. 

As the fresh coals began to kindle feebly, he looked 
again at the lamp. It was odd, to say the least of it, that 
the light should have accidentally gone out, exactly at 
the right time to realize the fanciful extinction of it in his 
dream. How was it there was no smell of a burnt-out 
lamp? He was too lazy, or too tired, to pursue the 
question. Let the mystery remain a mystery— and let 
him rest in peace! Ho settled himself treifully in his 
chair. What a fool he was to bother his head about a 
lamp, instead of closing his eyes and going to sleep again ! 

The room began to recover its pleasant temj^erature. 
He shifted the cushion in the chair, so that it supported 
his head in perfect comfort, and composed himself to rest. 
But the capricious influences of sleep had deserted him : ho 
tried one position after another, and all in vain. It was a 
mere mockery even to shut his eyes. He resigned himself 
to circumstances, and stretched out his legs, and looked at 
the companionable fire. 

Of late ho Imd thought more frequently than usual of 
his past days in the Community. His mind went back 
again now to that bygone time. The clock on the mantel- 
piece struck nine. They were all at supj)cr, at Tadmor — 
talking over the events of the day. Ho saw Idinself again 
ut the long wooden table, with shy little Melliccnt in the 
chair next to him, and his favourite dog at his feet wait- 
ing to be fed. Where was Mcllicent now ? It was a sad, 
letter that she had written to him, wdth the strange fixed 
idea that ho was to return to her one day. There W’as 
something very winning and lovable about the poor 
creature who had lived such a hard life at homo, and had 
suffered so keenly. It was a comfort to think that she 
would go back to the Community. What happier destiny 
could she hope for? Would she take care of his dog for 
him Avhen she went buck ? They had all promised to be 
kind to his pet animals in his absence ; but the dog was 
fond of Mellicent ; he would bo hai)pior with Mellicent 
than Xvith the rest of them. And his little tamo fawn, 
and his birds— how were they doing? Ho had not even 
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written to inquire after them ; he had hccn cruelly for- 
getful of tho.se harmless dumh loving friends. In his 
present solitude, in his dreaiy doubts of tlie future, what 
would ho not give to feel that dog nestling in his bosom, 
and the fawn’s little rough tongue licking his hand I His 
heart ached as he thought of it; a choking hysterical 
sensation oppressed his breathing. Ho tried to rise, and 
ring for lights, and rouse his manhood to endure and 
resist. It was not to bo done. "Where was his courage ? 
wheje was the cliccrfulncss which had never failed him at 
other times? lie sank back in the chair, and hid his face 
in liis hands for shame at his own weakness, and burst out 
dying. 

The touch of soft persuasive fingois suddenly thrilled 
tliiough him. 

His hands were gonll y drawn away from his face; a 
familiar voice, sweet and low, said, “ Oh, don’t cry I ” 
Dimly through his tears ho saw the well-remembered little 
liguro standing hetween him and the lire. In his unen- 
duralile loneliness, Jio had longed for his dog, ho had 
longed for his fawn. There was the martyred creature 
from iho streets, whom ho had rescued from nameless 
horror, wailing to ho his companion, servant, friend! 
Thoi e was the cldld-victim of cold and hunger, still only 
feeling her way to womanliood; innocent of all other 
aspirations, so long as might fill the place which had 
once been occupied by the dog and the fawn ! 

Amelins looked at her with a momentary doubt 
whether ho w^as waking or sleeping. “Good God!” ho 
ciied, “am I dreaming again?” 

“ No,” she said, simply. “ You arc awake this time. 
Lot mo dry your eyes ; I know whore you put your 
handkerchief.” She perched on his knee, and wiped away 
the tears, and smoothed his hair over his forehead. “ I was 
friglitened to show myself till I heard you crying,” she 
conicss:od. “ Then I thought, ‘ Come I he can’t bo angry 
with 1110 now ’ — and I crept out from behind the curtains 
there. The old man let mo in, I can’t live without 
seeing you ; I’ve tried till I could try no longer, I owmed 
it to the old man when he opened the door. I said, ‘ I 
only want to look at him ; won’t you lot mo in?’ And ho 
says, ‘God bless mo, here’s Eve come already 1 ’ * 1 don’t 
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know what he meant — he let mo in, that’s all I care about. 
He’s a funny old foreigner. Send him away ; I’m to l.>o 
your servant now. 'Why were you crying? I’vo cried 
often enough about You. No ; that can’t be — I can’t 
expect you to cry about we; I can only expect you to 
scold me. 1 know I’m a bad girl.” 

She cast one doubtful look at him, and hung her head 
— waiting to bo scolded. Amelins lost all control over 
himself. He took her in his arms and kissed her again 
and again. “ You are a dear good grateful little creatm e ! ” 
he burst out — and suddenly 6topi)cd, aware too late of tlic 
act of imprudence which he had committed. Ho put her 
away from him; he tried to ask Bcvore questions, and to 
administer merited rciirouf. Even if he had succeeded, 
Sally was too happy to listen to him. “ It’s all riglit 
now ! ” sho cried. “ I’m never, never, never to go back to 
the Homo I Oh, I’m so haiq)y'^ ! Let’s light iho lamp 
again ! ” 

She found the matchbox on the chimney-piece. In a 
minute more the room was bright. Amelins sat looking 
at her, perfectly incapable of deciding what ho ought to 
say or do next. To complete his bewilderment, the voice 
ot‘ the attentive old Frenchman made itself heard through 
the door, in discreetly confidential tones. 

“ I have prepared an appetizing little supper, sir,” said 
Toff. “ 13c pleased to ring when you and the young lady 
are ready.” 


CHAPTER HI. 

Toff’s interference proved to have its use. The announce- 
ment of the little supper — plainly implying Simple Sally’s 
reception at tho cottage — reminded Amolius of his ro- 
fi])oiisibilitieH. Ho at onco stex>ped out into tho passage, 
and closed the door behind him. 

Tho old Frenchman was w^aiting to be reprimanded 
or thanked, as the case might bo, with his head down, his 
shoulders shrugged up to his ears, and tho palms of his 
hands snread out appealingly on either side of him — a 
model 01 mittc resignation to circumstances. 
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“Do you know that you have put me in a very 
awkward position?*’ Amelias hegan. 

Tolf lifted one of his hands to his heart. “ You are 
aware of my weakness, sir. When that charming little 
creature presented herself at the door, sinking with 
fatigue, I (jould no more resist her than I could take a 
hop-skip-and-juinp over the roof of this cottage. If T have 
done wrong, take no account of the proud fidelity with 
which I have served you —tell me to pack up and go ; but 
don’t ask me to assume a position of severity towards that 
enchanting Miss. It is not in my heart to do it,” said 
Toff, lifting his eyes with ti'arful solemnity to an imaginary 
1 leaven. “ On my sacred word of honour as a Frenchman, 
1 would die rather than do it ! ** 

“ Don’t talk nonsense,” Amelins rejoined a little im- 
jiatieiitly. “ I don’t blame you — but you have got me 
into a scrape, for all that, if I did my duty, I should 
send for a cab, and take her back.” 

Tolf opened his twinkling old eyes in a perfect transport 
of astonishment. “What!” ho cried, “take her back? 
AVithout rest, without supper ? And you call that duty ? 
How inconceivably ugly docs duty look when it assumes 
an inhospitable aspect lowards a woman ! Pardon me, 
sir ; I must express my sentiments or I shall burst. You 
will say perhaps that I have no conception of duty? 
I’ardoTi me again — my conception of duty is here I'* 

I To thrcNv open "^ho dour of the sitting-room. In spite 
of his anxiely, Amclius burst out laughing. The French- 
man’s iiicxliaustiblo contrivances had transformed the 
sitting-room into a bedroom for Sally. The sofa had 
becoiiio a snug little wdiite bed ; a hairbrush and comb, 
juid a bottle of eau-de-cologne, -were on the table ; a batli 
stood near the fire, wdth cans of hot and cold 'water, and a 
railway rug placed under them to save the carpet. “ 1 
dare not presume to conti'adict you, sir,” said Toll'; “but 
tliero is my eoneoiition of duty! In tho kitchen, I have 
another conception, keeping warm ; you can smell it up 
tho stairs. Salmi of partridge, wdth the littlost possible 
dash of garlic in the sauce. Oh, sir, let that angel rest 
and refresh herself! Virtuous severity, believe me, is a 
most horribly unbecoming virtue at your age ! ” He spoke 
quite seriously, with tho air of a profound moralist, assert- 
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ing principles tliat did equal honour to his head and his 
hojirt. 

Axnolius wont back to the library. 

Sally was resting in the easy-chair; her position 
showed plainly that islio was sufiering from fatigue. “ I 
have had a long, long walk,” she said; “and 1 don’t know 
wliicli aches worst, my back or my feet. I don’t care — I’m 
quite bajipy now I’m here.” She nestled herself com- 
fortably in the chair. “Do you mind my looking at 
you? ” slio asked. “ Oh, it’s so long since 1 saw you I ” 

There was a new undertone of tenderness in her voice 
— innocent teriderne.ss that openly avowed itself. The 
reviving influences of the life at the Homo had done much 
— and had much yet left to do. Her wasted face and* 
figure werefllling out, her cheeks and lips weie reg.uning 
their lovely natural colour, as Amclius had seen in his 
dream. JJut her eyes, in reposo, still resumed their 
vacantly patient look; and her manner, with a percopliblo 
increase of composure and confidence, had not lust its 
quaint childish charm. Her growth from girl* to woman 
was a growth of fine gradations, guided by tlio unerring 
deliberation of Nature and Time. 

“Do you think they will follow you hoie, from tlio 
Home ? ” Amclius asked. 

She looked at the clock, “I don’t think so,” she said 
quietly. “ It’s hours since I slipped out by the back door. 
They have very strict rules about runaway girls — even 
when their friends bring them back. If you send mo 

back ” she stopped, and looked thoughtfully into the 

fire. 

“ What will you do, if I send you back? ” 

“ What one of our girls did, before they took hor in at 
tho Home. Sho jumped into the river. ‘Made a hole in 
tlie water;’ that’s how she calls it. She’s a big strong 
girl ; and they got hor out, and saved her. She says it 
wasn’t painful, till they brought her to again. I’m little 
and weak — I don’t think they could bring me to life, if 
they tried.” 

Amolius made a futile attempt to reason with hor. He 
even got so far as to tell hor that she had done very 
wrong to leave the Home. Sally’s answer sot all further 
expostulation at defiance. Instead of attempting to defend 
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herself, slio sighed wearily, and said, “ I had no money ; I 
walked all the way here.” w 

The well intendod remonstrances of Amelins wore lost 
Jn compassionate surprise. “You poor little soul!” ho 
'exclaimed, “it must he seven or eight miles at least ! ” 

“ I dare say,” said Sally. “ It don’t matter, now IVo 
found you,” 

“ But how did you find rao ? Who told you where I 
lived?” 

She smiled, and took fnmi her hosom tlio pliolograpli 
of the coltnge. 

“ But Mrs. Payson cut off the address I ” cried Amelins, 
bursting out with the truth in the impulse of the uioineut. 

Sally turned over the photogra])!!, and pointed to the 
hack of the card, on which tho photographer’s name and 
address wore piintod. “ Mrs. Payson didn’t think of this,” 
she said slily. 

“ Did you think of it ? ” Amolius asked. 

Sally .shook her head. “I’m too stupid,” she replied. 
“ Tho girl who made tho hole in tho water put me up to 
it. ‘Ilavo you made up your mind to run away?’ slio 
says. And I said, ‘ Yes.’ ‘ You go to tho man who did 
ilio picture,’ she mys; ‘he knows where the place is, I’ll 
bo bound.’ I asked my way till I found him. And ho 
did know. And he told mo. He was a good sort; ho 
gave mo a glass of beer, ho said I looked so tired, I saitl 
wo’d go and have our portraits taken some day — you, and 
your servant. May I tell the funny old foreigner that ho 
is to go away now I have come to you?” The complete 
simplicity with which sho betrayed hor jealousy of Toff 
made Amclius smile. Sally, watching every change in 
his face, instantly drew her own conclusion. “ Ah ! ” sho 
said cheerfully, “I’ll keep your room cleaner than he 
keeps it! I smelt dust on tho curtains wdion 1 was hiding 
from you.” 

Amelins thought of his dream. “ Did you come out 
while I was asleep ? ” he asked. 

“Yes; I T^asn’t frightened of yon, when you were 
asleep. I had a good look at you ; and I gave you a kiss.” 
Sho made that confession without tho slightest sign of 
confusion ; her calm blue eyes looked him straight in tho 
face. “ You got restless,” she wont on ; and I got 
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fiig-litencd again. I put out the lamp. I says to myself, 
‘ If he does scold mo, I can hoar it hotter in tho dark.’ ” 

Ainclius listened, 'wondering. Had ho seen drowsily 
what he thought ho had dreamed, or was ihoro some 
mysterious sympathy hetwocn Sally and himself? 'J’hoso 
occult speculations Avoro interrupted hy Sally. “May I 
take off my honnet, and make myself tidy ? ” she asked. 
Some men might have said No. Amelins was not one of 
them. ' 

Tho library possessed a door of communication wdtlitlio 
sitting-room ; the hedchamher occupied by Amelius being 
on tho other side of tho cottage. When Sally saw Toffs 
reconstnictod room, she stood at tho door, in speechless 
admiration of the vision of luxury revealed to her. From 
time to timo Amelius, alone in the library, heard her 
dabbling in her bath, and humming the artless old English 
song from which she had tiiken her name. Once sho 
kuueked at the closed door, and made a ruqutst through it 
— “ There is scent on the table ; may I have some ? ” And 
once Toff knocked at tho other door, opening into tho 
passage, and askod when “ pretty young Miss ” would ho 
ready for supper. Events wont on in the little househedd 
as if Sally had become an integral |>art of it already. 
“ What am I to do ? ” Amelius asked himself. And Toff, 
entering at the moment to lay the cloth, anhwered respect- 
fully, “ IIuiTy the young person, sir, or the salmi will 
be spoilt.” 

She came out from her room, walking delicately 03 i lior 
sore feet — so fresh and churiuing, that 'Jbff, absorbed in 
admiration, made a mistake in folding a napkin for the 
lirst time in his life. “ Champagne, of course, sir ? ” he 
said in conlidence to Amelius. The salmi of partridge 
appeared ; tho inspiriting wine sparkled in the glasses ; 
Tuff surpassed himself in all tho qualities which make a 
servant invaluable at a supper-table. Sally forgot the Home, 
forgot the cruel streets, and laughed and chattered as gaily 
(IS the happiest girl living. Amelius, expanding in tho 
joyous atmoBpliero of youth and good spirits, shook off his 
sense of responsibility, and became once more tho delight- 
ful companion who won everybody’s love. Tho effervescent 
gaiety of the evening was at its climax ; the awful forms 
of duty,*i)ropricty, and good sense had been long since 
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1 «ati^^Lod out of the room — \vhcvL Nemesis, goddess of rctri- 
hution, announced her arrival outside, hy a crashing of 
carriage-wheels and a peremptory ring at the cottage hell. 

Tliero was a dead silence; Amelins and Sally looked at 
each other. The experienced Tofi‘ at once guessed what 
had happened. “ Is it her fatlier or mother? ” ho asked of 
Amclius, a little anxiously. Hearing that she had never 
even seen her father or mother, ho snapp('d his fingers 
joyous! 3% and led the wa}^ on tiptoe into the hall. “ I have 
iii}^ idea,” ho whispered. “ Let us listen.” 

A woman’s voice, high, clear, and resolute, speaking 
apparently to the coachman, was the next audible sound. 
“ »Say I come fjom IMrs. Pay'sen, and must see Mr. Golden- 
hc.'irt directly'.” tSally trembled and turned pale. “ The 
matron I ” slio said laintl3^ “ Oh, don’t let her in ! ” 
Amelins took the terrified girl back to the libraiy. T(»ff 
followed tlK'iii, respectfully asking to be told what a 
“matron” was. Pecciving the nooossary explanation, ho 
oxi)ress(jd his contempt for matrons bent on carrj^ing 
ehnrniing persons iiito captivity, by opening the library 
door aiul spitting into the ball. Having relieved his 
mind in lids way, he returned to his master and laid a 
lank skinny forctingor cunningly’' along the side of his 
nose. “ I sup]>ose, sir, you don’t want to see this furious 
woman ? he said. Before it w'as possible to say anytViing 
in reply, another ring at the bell announced that Iho 
furious w'oman wanted to see Amclius. Toft' read his 
master’s wisnes in his master’s face. Nut even this emor- 
gtuioy could find him unprepared : he was as ready to 
ein uiuYout a matron as to cook a dinner. “ The sliiittei s 
arc u]), and the curtains arc drawn,” he reminded Amclius. 
“ Not. a morsel of light is visible outside. Let them ring 
- we have all gone to bed.” Ho turned to Sally, grinning 
M’ifh inij)isli enjojunent of his own stratagem. “ ITa, Miss ! 
what do you think of tliat?” There w’as a third pull at 
the hell as he spohe. Ping awa}’, Misscss ]\Iatronc ! ” ho 
cried. “ We arc fast asleep — wake us if you can.” The 
fourth rin^g was the last. A sharp crack revealed the 
bri'aking of tho boll-wire, and was followed hy the shrill 
fall of the iron handle on the pavement before the garden 
gate. The gate, like tho palings, was protected at tlio top 
from invading cats. “Con»])ose yourself, •\Iiss,” said Toft*; 
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“ if she tries to get over tlie gate, she will stick on tlio 
spikes.” In another naoinont, the sound of retiring 
carriage-wheels announced the defeat of the matron, and 
settled the serious question of receiving Sally for the 
night. 

She sat silent by the window, when Toff had left the 
room, holding back the curtains and looking out at the 
murky sky. 

What are you looking for ? ” Amelias asked. 

“ I was looking for the stars.” 

Amelias joined her at the window. “ There are no 
stars to be seen to-night.” 

She let the curtain fall to again. “ I w^as thinking of 
night-time at the Home,” she said. “ You see, I got on 
pretty well, in the day, with my reading and writing. I 
wanted so to improve myself. My mind was troubled 
with the fear of your despising sucjh an ignorant creaturo 
as 1 am ; so 1 kept on at my lessons. I thought I might 
surprise you by writing ^ou a pretty letter some day. 
One of the teachers (she’s gone away ill) was very good to 
me. I used to talk to her; and, when I said a wrong 
word, she took mo up, and told me the right one. Blie 
said you would think better of me when >ou heard mo 
speak properly — and I do speak better, don’t I ? All this 
was in the day. It was the night that was the hard time 
to got through — when the other girls were all asleep, and 
I had nothing to think of but how far away I was from 
you. I used to get up, and put the counterpane round me, 
and stand at the window. On fine niglits the stars woro 
company to me. There were two stars, near together, 
that I got to know. Don’t laugh at me — I used to think 
one of them was you, and one of them me. I wondered 
whether you would die, or I should die, before I saw you 
again. And, most always, it was my star that went out 
first. Lord, how I used to cry I It got into my poor 
stupid head that I should never see you again. 1 do 
believe I ran away because of that. You won’t tell any- 
body, will you? It was so foolish, I am ashamed of it 
now. I wanted to see your star and my star to-night. I 
don’t know why. Oh, I’m so fond of you ! ” She dropped 
on her knees, and took his hand, and put it on her head. 
“ it’s burning hot,” she said, “ and your kind hand cools it,” 
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Amolius raised her gently, and led her to the door of 
her room. “ My poor SsJly, yon arc quite worn out. You 
want rest and sleep. Let us say good night.” 

“ I will do anj’thing you tell me,” she answered. “ If 
Mrs. Payson comes to-morrow, you won’t let her take mo 
away ? Thank you. Good night,” She put licr hands 
on his shoulders, with innocent familiarity, and lifted 
licrself to him on tiptoe and kissed him as a sister might 
have kissed him. 

Long after Sally was asleep in her bed, Amelius sat by 
the lihraiy fire, thinking. 

The revival of the crushed feeling and fancy in the 
girl’s nature, so artlessly revealed in her sad little story 
of the stars that were “ company to her,” not only touched 
and interested him, but clouded his view of the future 
with doubts and anxieties which had never troubled liim 
Tintil that moment. The mysterious influences under 
which the girl’s development was advancing w'cro working 
morally and physically togctlier. Weeks might pass 
liannlessly, months might pass harmlessly — but the time 
must come wdien the innocent relations between them 
would bo beset by peril. Unable, as yet, fully to realize 
ilieso ti uths, Amelius nevertheless felt them vaguely. His 
face 'Nvas. troubled, as lie lit the candle at bust to go to his 
bed. I don’t see my way ns fleurly as I could wish,” ho 
reflected. How will it end ?” 

How indeed 1 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ar ciglit o’clock the next morning, Amelius w^as awakened 
by Toff. A letter had arrived, marked “ Immediate,” and 
the messenger was waiting for an answer. 

The letter was from Mrs. Payson. She wrote briefly^ 
and in foimal terms. After referring to the matron’s fruit- 
less visit to the cottage on the previous night, Mrs. Paj^son 
j^roceeded in these words: — “I request you will imme- 
diatelj^ let me know whether Sally has taken refuge wdth 
you, and has passed the night under your roof. If I am 
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Jight in believing that she has done so, I have only io 
inform yon that the doors of the Homo aro henceforth 
closed to her, in conformity with onr nilcs. If I am 
wrong, it will bo my painful duty to lose no time in 
placing the matter in the hands of the police.” 

Ainclius began his reply, acting on impulse, as usual, 
lie wrote, vehemently remonstrating with Mrs. Pavson on 
the unforgiving and unchristian nature of the rules at the 
Home. Before ho was half-way through his composition, 
the person who had brought the letter sent a message to sn y 
that he was expected back immediately, and that he hoped 
Mr. Goldcnhcart would not get a poor imni into trouble 
by keeping him much longer. Checked in the full flow of 
his eloquence, Amelins an gr 1137^ tore up the uniiuished 
remonstrance, and matched Mrs. IXyson*s briefly business- 
like language by an answer in one line : — “ I beg to inform 
3’ou that you are quite right.” On reflection, he felt that 
the second letter was not ouly discourteous as a reply to a 
lady, but also ungrateful as addressed to Mrs. Pay, son 
personall3^ At the third attempt, he wjoto becomingl}^ as 
well as briefl3\ “Sally has passed the night here, as my 
guest. She was suffering from severe fatigue ; it would 
have been an act of downright inhumanity to send her 
awa3^ I regret your decision, but of course I submit to it. 
You once said, you believed implieitl}" in the purify of 1113’' 
motives. Do me tho justice, how^cver you may blame my 
conduct, to believe in mo still.” 

Having despatched these lines, the mind of Amelius 
was at ease again. He went into the libraiy, and listened 
to hear if Sally was moving. Tho perfect silence on tlio 
(dhor side of the door informed him that tlio wcaiy girl 
was still fast asleep. Ho gave directions that she was on 
no account to be disturbed, and sat down to breakfast by 
himself. 

While ho was still at fable. Toff appeared, with profound 
m3^stery in his manner, and discreet confidence in tJio 
tones of his voice. “ Here’s another one, sir ! ” tho French- 
man announced, in his master’s ear. 

“Another one?” Amelins repeated. “What do you 
mean?” 

“She is not like the sweet little sleeping Miss,” Toff 
explained. “ This time, sir, it’s tho beauty of the devil 
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himself, as we say in France. She refuses to confide in 
1110 ; and she appears to }>o agitated — both bad signs. 
Shall I get rid of her before the other Miss wakes ? 

“ Hasn’t she got a name ? ” Amelius asked. 

Toff answered, in liis foreign accent, “ One name only 
— Faybay.” 

“ r)o yon mean PhcelKi ? ” 

“Have 1 not said it, sir?” 

“ SI low her in directly,” 

^roff glanced at the door of Sally’s room, shnigged his 
shmilders, and obeyed his instructions. 

riicxibe apiieared, looking pale and anxious. Her cus- 
tomary assurance of manner had completely deserted her ; 
slic stopped in the doorway, as if sho was afraid to enter 
the room. 

“ Como in, and sit down,” said Amelius. “ What’s the 
matter ? ” 

“ I’m troubled in my mind, sir,” Phoobo answ^ored. 
“ I know it’s taking a liberty to come to you. But I 
wont yesterday to ask IMiss Bogina’s advice, and found sho 
liad gone abroad with her uncle. I have something to 
say about Mrs. Fsmaby, sir; and there’s no time to bo 
lost in saying it. I know of nobody but you that I can 
speak to, now Miss Regina is away. The footman told mo 
wh(?ro you lived.” 

Slio stopped, evidently in tho greatest embarrassment. 
Amelius tried to encourago her. “If 1 can lie of any 
use to ]Mrs. Fariiaby,” ho said, “tell mo at onco what 
to do.” 

PlKeb(‘’s eyes dropped before his straightforward look 
as In? spoke to liei\ 

“I must ask you to ])lcase excuse my mentioning 
names, sir,” she resumed confusedly. “ There’s a person 
I’m intcresled in, ’whom I wouldn’t get into trouble for 
the whole world. He’s boon misled — I’m suro he’s been 
misled by another person — a wicked drunken old wonnm, 
who ouglit to bo in prison if she had her deserts. I’m not 
free from blame myself — I know I’m not. I listened, sir, 
to what i oughtn’t to have heard ; and I told it again (I’m 
sure in tho strictest confidence, and not moaning anything 
wrong) to tho person I’ve mentioned. Not tho old woman 
— I mean tho person I’m interested in. I hope you under- 
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stand mo, sir? I wish to speak openly, excepting the 
names, on account of Mrs. Farnaby.” 

Amelins thought of Phoebe’s vindictive language the 
last time he had soon her. lie looked towards a cabinet 
in a corner of the room, in wldch lie had placed Mrs. 
Farnaby’s letter. An instinctive distrust of his visitor 
began to rise in his mind. His manner altered — lie turned 
to his plate, and went on with his breakfast. “ Can’t you 
speak to mo plainly ? ho said. “Is Mrs, Farnaby in any 
trouble ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“And can I do anything to help her out of it?” 

“ I am sure you can, sir — if you only know Avhero to 
find her.” 

“ I do know whore to tind her. She has writicn to tell 
mo. The last time I saw you, you expressed yuurscdf very 
improperly about IMrs. Farnaby; you spoke us if you 
meant some harm to her.” 

“ I moan nothing but good to her now, sir.” 

“Very well, then. Can’t yon go and speak to lier 
yourself, if I give you the address ? ” 

rJiuobo’s pale face fluslicd a little. “ I couhhi't do that, 
sii‘,” she answered, “ after the way ]\Irs. Farnaby has treate d 
mo. Besides, if she know that I luid listened to wJiat 

passed hetween her and 3m ” She stopped again, 

more painfully” cmharrassod than over. 

Amelias laid down his knife and fork. “ Look hoi e ! ” 
he said ; “ this sort of thing is not in my wa3’’. It you 
can’t make a clean breast of it, let’s talk of soiiietliing else. 
I’m very much afraid,” he went on, with his eustomai y 
absence of all concealment, “ you’re not the harmless sort 
of girl 1 onco took 3^ou for. What do you mean by ‘ what 
passed between Mrs. Farnaby and me ’ ? ” 

Phoebe put her handkerchief to her eyes, “ It’s vciy 
hard to speak to mo so harshly,” she said, “when I’m sorry 
for what I’ve done, and am only anxious to prevent harm 
coming of it.” 

“ What have you done?” cried honest Amelius, weary 
of the woman’s invetorately indirect way of explaining 
herself to him. 

Tiro flash of his quick temper in his oyos, as he put 
that straightforward question, roused a responsive temper 
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in Plioobe which stung her into speaking openly at last. 
She told Amelins what sho had heard in the kitcjlion as 
plainly as sho had told it to Jervy — with this one ditier- 
once, that sho spoke without iiisolenco when sho referred 
to Mrs. Farnaby. 

Listening in silence until she had done, Amelins started 
to his feet, and ojjcning the cabinet, took jVoni it Mrs. 
Farnaby *s letter. Ho read the letter, keeping his back 
towards riioobo — wailed a moment thinking — and suddenly 
turned on the woman with a look that made her shrink in 
her chair. “You wretch!*’ ho said; “you detestable 
wu'ctch I ” 

In the terror of the moment, rh(ebe attempted to leave 
the j<X)m. Amelins stopped her instantly. “Sit doan 
again,” he said ; “I moan to have the wdiolo truth out of 
you now.” 

Pheebo recovered her courage. “ You h.avo had tin; 
wIkjIo truth, sir; I could tell y.ou no more if I was tju my 
death-bed.” 

Auielius refused to believe her. “'iliero is a vile 
consjdracy against ]\hs. Farnaby,” ho said. “ J)o you 
mean to tell uio you are not in it? ” 

“So help mo God, sir, I never even hoard of it till 
yesterday 1 ” 

The tone in which sho spoke shook tho convicliou of 
Amelins; tlie iridoscribablo ring of truth was in it. 

“There aiO two poojde -who aro cruelly deluding and 
]>luiidoring this poor lady,” he went on. “ Who aro 
they ? ” 

“I told you, if you ronieiuber, that 1 couldn’t moniioii 
names, sir.” 

. Amelins looked again at tho letter. After what ho 
had hoard, tliero Wiis no difficulty in identifying the 
invisible “ young man,” alluded to by Mrs. Kariiaby, with 
tho unnamed “person” in w'hom Pha3bo was interested. 
Who was he ? As tho question passed through his mind, 
Amelius remembered tho vagabond whom ho had recog- 
nized with Phoebe in the street. ’JUiere was no doubt 
of it now — tho man who was directing the coiis])iracy in 
the dark was Jervy! Amolius would unquestionably 
bave been rash enough to reveal this discovery, if Phoebe 
had not stopped him. His renewed reference to Mrs. 
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FarnaLy’ti letter and liis snddon silence after looking at 
it roused llie woman’s suspicions. “ If 3 "ou’ro planning to 
get my friend into trouble,” she burst out, not another 
word shall pass my lips ! ” 

Even Amelins profited by the warning which that 
threat unintentionally convo^^ed to him. 

“ Keep your own secrchs,” lie said ; “ I only want to 
spare Mrs. Farnaby a dreadful disappointment. But 1 
must know what I am talking about wdien I go to her. 
Can’t 3 ^ou toll mo how you found out this abominable 
swindle ? ” 

riioeho Avas perfectly willing to tell him. Interpreting 
her long involved narrative into plain English, with the 
names added, these were the facts related : — Mrs. Sowler, 
bearing in mind some talk which had passed between them 
on the occasion of a supper, had called at riicelx 's lodgings 
on the provions day, and had tried to enirap her into 
communicating what she knew of Mrs. Farnaby ’s sccrels. 
The trai^ failing, Mrs. jSowlor had tried bribery next ; bad 
promised I’lioobo a largo sum of money, to bo equally 
divided batvveoii tlieni, if she w'ould only sj^cak ; liad 
declared that Jervy was perfectly capable ot* breaking his 
promise of inariiago, and “leaving them both in the lurch, 
if ho once got the money into his own pocket ; ” and had 
thus informed rhoehe that the conspiracy, wliich she 
supposed to have been abandoned, was reall}" in full 
progress, without her knowledge. She had temporized 
with Mrs. Sowler, being afraid to set such a person openly 
at defiance ; and had hurried away at once, to have an 
explanation with Jervy. lie w^as reported to ho “not at 
homo.” Her fruitless visit to Eegiua had follow'od — and 
there, so far as facts were concerned, was an end of the stoiy. 

Amelius asked her no questions, and si^oko as brietly as 
possible when she had done. “ I will go to Mrs. Farnaby 
this morning,” was all he said. 

“ Would you please lot mo hear how it ends ? ” riiocho 
asked. 

Amelius pushed his pocket-book and pencil across the 
table to her, pointing to a blank leaf on which she could 
write her address. While she was thus employed, the 
attentive Toff came in, and (with his eye on rhoobe) 
whispered in his master’s ear. He had heard Sally moving 
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about. AVonld it bo oioro ronvonioot, anclor the cimiiTi' 
stances, if she had her breakfast in lier own room ? Toff’s 
astouishinont was a sight to see when Amelins answered, 
“ Certainly not. Lot her breakfast here.” 

Phoebe rose to go. Her parting words revealed tho 
double-sided nature that was in her ; the good and evil in 
perpetual conflict which should be uppermost. 

“ Please don’t mention me, sir, to Mrs. Farnaby,” she 
said. “ I don’t forgive her for what she’s done to me ; I 
don’t say I won’t bo oven with her yet. But not in that 
wa}’' ! I won’t have her death laid at my door. Oh, but 
1 know her teini^cr — and I say it’s as likelj’’ as not to kill 
her or drive her mad, if she isn’t warned about it in time. 
Never mind lior losing her money. If it’s lost, it’s lost, 
and she’s got j)lenty more. She may bo robbed a dozen 
tiuK's over for all 1 care. But don’t let her set her heart 
on seeing her child, and then find it’s all a swindle. I 
hale hei*; but I can’t, and won’t, let that go on. Good 
morning, sir.” 

Amelins was relieved by her departure. For a minute 
or two, ho sat absently stirring his coffee, and considering 
hoAv ho might most safely perform the terrible duty of 
putting Mrs. Farnaby on her guard. I’oif interrupted his 
meditations by preparing the table for Sally’s breakfast ; 
and, almost at the same moment, Sally herself, fresh and 
ros 3 % o[)ened her door a little way, and looked in. 

“You liave liad a fine Jong sleei^” said Amelius. 
“ Have you qiiih' got over your walk yesterday?” 

“ Oh yes,” she answered gaily ; “ I only feel my long 
walk now in my feet. It hurts me to put my boots on. 
Can 3’ oil lend mo a pair of .slippers ? ” 

“A ])air of my .sli[>pers? Wh}^ Sall^”, j’ou would bo 
lost in them ! AVhat’s the matter with your feet ? ” 

“ ’riu\y’i'c both sore. And I think one of them has got 
a blister on it.” 

“ Como in, and let’s have a look at it ? ” 

She came limping in, with her feet bare. “Don’t scold 
mo,” she pleaded. “ I couldn’t put my stockings on again, 
without washing them ; and they’re not dry j'et.” 

“ I’ll got 3 "ou new stockings and slippers,” said Amelius. 
“ Which is tho foot with the blister? ” 

“ The left foot,” she answered, pointing to it. 
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CHAPTEB V. 

*•* Let mo see the blister,” said Amelins. 

Sally looked longingly at the fiio. 

“ May 1 warm my feet first ? ” she asked ; “ they are so 
cold.” 

In those woi’ds slio innocently deferred the discovery 
which, if it had been made at the moment, might hav^ 
altered the whole after-conrsc of events. Amelins only 
thought now of preventing her from catching cold. Ho 
sent Toff for a i)air of the warmest socks that he possessed, 
and aslced if ho should put them on for her. She smiled, 
and shook her head, and put them on fur herself. 

When they had done laughing at the absurd appearance 
of the little feet in the largo socks, they only drifted 
farther and farther away from the subject of the blistered 
foot. Sully romeinbercd the terrible matron, and asked if 
anything had been heard of lier that morning. Being told 
that Mrs. Payson had wiitten, and that the do.ors of the 
institution w'crQ closed to her, she recovered her spirits, 
and hegan to wonder whether the oifcudcd authorities 
would let her have her clothes. Toff offered to go and 
make the inquiry, later in the day ; suggesting the purchase 
of slippers and stockings, in the mean time, while Sally 
was having her breakfast. Amelius approved of the sug- 
gestion ; and 'J’off set olF on his errand, with ono of Sally’s 
boots for a pattern. 

The morning had, by that time, advanced to ten 
o’clock. 

Amolius stood before the fire talking, while Sally had 
her breakfast. Having first explained the reasons which 
made it impossible that she should live at the cottage in 
the capacity of his servant, he astonished her by announcing 
that he meant to undertake the suporintendcnco of her 
education himself. They were to be master and pupil, 
while the lessons were in progress ; and brother and sister 
at other times — and they were to see how they got on 
together, on this plan, without indulging in any needless 
apxioty about the future. Amolius believed with perfect 
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sincerity that ho had hit on the only sensible arrangement, 
under the circumstances ; and Sally cried joyously, “ Oh, 
how good you are to me ; the happy life has come at last ! 

At the hour when those words passed ihe daughter’s 
lips, the discovery of the conspiracy burst upon the mother 
in all its baseness and in all its horror. 

Tho suspicion of her infamous employer, which had 
induced Mrs. Sowler to attempt to intrude herself into 
Pliccbe’s confidence, led her to make a visit of investigation 
at Jervy’s lodgings later in the day. Informed, as rheebe 
had been informed, that he was not at home, she called 
again some hours afterwards. By that time, the landlord 
had discovered that Jervy’s luggage had been pecrotly 
convoj^cd awa}”, and that his tenant had loft him, in debt 
for rent of the two best rooms in the house. 

No lunger in any doubt of what had happened, Mrs. 
Sowler employed the remaining hours of tho evening in 
making inquiries after the missing man. Not a iraco of 
him had been discovered up to eight o’clock on tlio next 
morning. 

Shortly after nine o’clock — that is to say, towards tho 
hour at which Phoobo paid her visit to Amelius — Mrs. 
Sowler, resolute to know the vrorst, made her appearanco 
at the apartments occupied by Mrs. Fariiaby. 

“ I wish to speak to you,” she began abruptly, “ about 
that young man wo both know of. Have you seen any- 
thing of him lately ? ” 

Mrs. Farnaby, steadily on hor guard, deferred answering 
the question. “ Wh}^ do you want to know ? ” she said. 

Tho reply was instantly ready. “Because I have 
reason to believe ho has bolted, with your money in hie 
pocket.” 

“Ho has done nothing of the sort,” Mrs. Farnaby 
rejoined, 

“Has he got your money?” Mrs. Sowdor persisted. 
“Tell mo tho truth — and ril do tho same by you. He 
has cheated me. If you’re cheated, too, it’s your own 
interest to lose no time in finding him. The police may 
catch him j^et. Ras ho got your money ? ” 

The woman was in earnest — in teiTiblo earnest — her 
eyes and her voice both boro witness to it. She stood 
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tliere, the living impersonation of those doubts and fears 
which Mrs. Farnaby had confessed, in writing to Ainelius. 
Her position, at tliat moment, was essentially a position 
of command. Mrs. Farnaby felt it in spite of herself. She 
acknowledged that Jervy had got the monc3^ 

“ Did you send it to him, or give it to him ? ” Mrs. 
Sowlor asked. 

“ I gave it to him.” 

“men?” “ 

“ Yesterday evening.” 

Mrs. Sowler clenched her fists, and shook them in 
impotent rage. “ lie’s the biggest scomulrel living,” she 
exclaimed furiously ; “ and you’re tlio biggest fool ! Put 
on your bonnet and come to the police. If you get your 
money back again before he’s spent it all, don’t forget it 
was through mo.” 

The audacity of the woman’s language roused Mrs. 
Farnaby. She pointed to the door. “ You are an insolent 
creature,” she said ; “ I have nothing more to do with 
you.” 

“You have nothing more to do with nic?” Mrs. Sowler 
repeated. “You and tho young man have settled it all 
between you, I suppose.” She laughed scornfully. “I 
dare say now you expect to sec him again ? ” 

Mrs, Farnaby was irritated into answering this. “ I 
expect to see him this morning,” she said, “at ten 
o’clock.” 

“ And the lost young lady with him ? ” 

“ Say nothing about my lost daughter ! I won’t even 
hear you speak of her.” 

Mrs. Sowler sat down, “Look at your watch,” she 
said. “ It must be nigh on ten o’clock by this lime. You’ll 
make a disturbance in the house if you try to turn me out. 
1 mean to wait liero till ten o’clock.” 

On the point of answering angiilj^ Mrs. Farnaby 
restrained herself, “ You aro trying to force a (juarrel on 
me,” she said; “you shan’t spoil tho hai^iuest moining of 
my life. Wait here by yourself.” 

She opened the door that led into her bedchamber, and 
shut herself in. Perfectly impenetrable to any ropulso 
that cordd be offered to her, Mrs. Sowler looked at the 
closed door with a sardonic smile, and waited. 
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Tlio clock in the hall struck ten. Mrs. Parnahy 
nitiirncd again to the sitting-room, walked straight to the 
window, and looked out. 

“Any signs of him? said Mrs. Sowlcr. 

There were no signs of him. Mrs. Parnaby drew a 
chair to tlio window, and sat down. Her hands turned icy 
cold. She still looked out into the street. 

“Ihn going to guess what’s happened,” Mrs. Sowler 
resumed. “I’m a sociable creature, you know, and I 
must, talk about something. About the money, now? Has 
the young man had his travelling exj^enses of you ? To 
go to foreign ])arts, and bring your girl back with him, 
ell ? I ex2)ef t that’s how it was. You see, I know him 
BO well. And what lia])poned, if yon please, yesterday 
evening? Did ho tell j^oii he’d brought her back, and got 
lier at his own jdaco ? And did ho sa}'* ho wouldn’t lot 
you see her till you paid him his reward as well as his 
travelling expenses ? And did you forgot my warning to 
you not to tiaist him ? I’m a good one at guessing when 
I fry. I s('o you think so yourself. Any signs of him 
yetr’ 

Mrs. Parnaby looked round from the window. Her 
manner was (‘oniplotely changed ; she was nervously civil 
to tlio wretch who w\as torturing her. “I beg your 
pardon, ma’am, if I have offended you,” she said faintly. 
“I am a litlle iqisot — I am so anxious about my poor 
ehild. Terliaps you arc a mother yourself? Yon oughtn’t 
to frighicn mo; yon ought to feel forme.” She jpaused, 
and juit her liand to her head. “ITo told me yesterday 
evening,” she went on slowly and vacantly, “ that my 
poor darling was at his lodgings ; ho said she was so worn 
out with the long journey from abroad, that she must 
have a night’s rest boforo she could come to me. I asked 
him to tell me where lie lived, and let juo go to her. Ho 
said she was asloej) and must not ho disturbed. I promised 
to go in on tijjtoo, and only ■"look at her ; I offered him 
more money, double the money, to tell mo where she was. 
lie was very hard on mo. ITo only said, wait till ten 
to-inorrow morning — and wished me good night. I ran 
out to follow him, and fell on the stairs, and hurt myself. 
The people of the house were very kind to m(J.” She 
turned her head back towards the window, and looked out 
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into tlie street again. “ I must bo patient,” slio said ; 

“ lie’s only a little late.” 

Mrs. Sowler rose, and tapped her smartly on tlio 
shoulder. “ Lies 1 ” sho hurst out. “ IIo knows no more 
where your daughter is than I do— and lie’s off with your 
money ! ” 

The woman’s hateful touch struck out a s]>ark of the 
old fire in Mrs. Farnaby. Her natural force of character 
asserted itself once mure. ‘‘ Jow lie!” she rejoined. 
“ Leave the room ! ” 

The door was ojiened, while she spoke. A respectable 
woman- servant came in willi a letter. ]\lrs. Farnaby took 
it mechanically, and looked at the i>ddross. Jervy’s hn’gned 
handwriting was familiar to her. lii the instant when sho 
recognized it, the life seemed to go out of her like an 
extinguished light. She stood jialo and still and silent, 
with the unojjened letter in her hand. 

Watching her with malicious curiosity, iSowler 
coolly possessed herself of the letter, loolccil at it, and 
recognized the writing in her turn. Sio]) 1 ” she cried, 
as the servant was on the point of going out. Tlicre’s 
no stamp on this letter. Was it brought by hand? Is 
the messenger waiting ? ” 

Tlio respootablc servant shoMTd her opinion of Tilrs. 
Sowler plainly in her face. Sho replied as l)riefly and as 
ungraciously as iiossiblo : — “ No.” 

“Man or 'woman? ” was the next tpieslion. 

“ Am I to answer this piorson, ma’am ? ” said the 
servant, looking at Mrs. Farna]>y. 

“Answer me instantly,” Mrs. Sowler interpose d— “ in 
Mrs. Farnaby’s own iiifcorcsls. Don’t yon see she (‘aii't 
speak to you hei-solf?” 

“ Well, then,” said the servant, “ it was a man.” 

“ A man with a scpiiut ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Which way did he go?” 

“ Towards the square.” 

Mrs. Sowler tossed the letter on the table, and hurried 
out of the room. The servant approached Mrs. Faniaby, 
“ You haven’t opened your letter yet, ma’am,” she said. 

“ No,” said Mrs. Farnahy, vacantly, “ I haven’t opened 
it yet.” 
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I’m afraid it’s bad news, ma’am ? ” 

“ Yes. I think it’s bad news.” 

“Is thoro anything I can do for ? ” 

“No, thank you. Yos ; one thing. Open my letter 
for me, please.” 

It was a strange request to make. The servant 
wondered, and obeyed. She was a kind-hearted woman ; 
she really felt for the poor lady. But the familiar houso- 
liold devil, whose name is Curiosity, and whose oppor- 
tuni lies are innumerable, proTii])icd her next words wdion 
she liad taken the letter out of the envelope : — “ Shall I 
lead it to you, ma’am?” 

“No. Put it down on tlie table, I’ll ring 

when I want you.” 

Tlie moilior 'was alone — alone, with her death- waiTant 
waiting for her on the table. 

’Jlio cloek downstairs struck the lialf-honr after ten. 
She moved, for the first time since she had received the 
letter. Once more slio went to the window, and looked 
out. It was only fur a moment. »Sho turned away again, 
with a sudden contempt for herself. “What a fool I 
am I ” she said — and took up the open letter. 

She looked at it, and put it down again. “Why 
should 1 read it,” she asked herself, “ when 1 knoAV w'hat 
is in it, 'without reading?” 

Some frr,nio<l woodcuts from the illustrated new’spapers 
were hung on the walls. One of them represented a sceuo 
of rescue from shipwreck. A mother embracing her 
daughter, saved by the lifeboat, was among tlio foreground 
groups. The print was entitled, “The I\lercy of Provi- 
dence.” Mrs. Farnaby looked at it 'with a moment’s 
steady attention. “Providence has its favourites,” she 
said ; “ I am not one of them.” 

After thinking a little, she went into her hodiooin, and 
U»ok two papers out of her dressing-case. They were 
medical prescriptions. 

She turned next to the chimney-piece. Two medicine- 
bottles wore placed on it. She took one of their d«jwn — a 
bottle of the ordinary size, knowm among chemists as 
a six-ounce bottle. It contained a colourless liquid. Tho 
label stated the dose to bo “two table-spoonfuls,” and 
bore, as usual, a number corresponding wdth a number 
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placed on the prescription. Slio took np tlio proscription. 
It was a inixtiiro of Id-carbonato of soda and prussic acid, 
intended for Iho relief of indig;oslion. She looked at tlio 
date, and was at once reminded of one of the very rare 
c>coasioiis on wliieh slic had required the services of a 
medical man. There had been a serious accident at a 
dinner-party, given by some friends.. She had eaten 
spai-ingly of a certain dish, from which some of the other 
guests had suffered seve^el3^ It was discovered tliat the 
food had been c(Joked in nn old cojiper saucepan. In her 
case, the trifling result had been a cli.sturbanco of digestion, 
and nothing more. I'lie doctor had prescribed accordingly. 
She had taken but one dose : with her health}^ constitution 
she dcsj)ised ph^’sic. Tlio remainder of the mixture was 
still in the bottle. 

She considered again with herself— then went back to 
the chimne^^qiiece, and took down the second bottle. 

It contained a colourless liquid also ; but it was only' 
half the size of the first bottle, and not a drop had been 
taken. She waited, observing the difference between the 
two bottles with extraordinary attention. In this case, 
also, tho prescription was in her jiossession— but it was 
not the original. A lino at tho top stated that it was a 
oop3" made by the chemist, at tho request of a custonii'i*. 
It bore the date of more than throe ^'cai s sinc(\ A morsel 
of paper was pinned to the iwescript ion, containing some 
lines in a woman’s handwriting: — “With j-our enviable 
health and strength, 1113’ dear, I should have thought you 
were the last person in the world to want a tonic. How- 
ever, hero is my prcscrijition, if 3-011 must have it. 3 >o 
very careful to take the right dose, b(;canse tliere’s poison 
in it.” The iirescription contained three ingredients, 
stiyclmiiio, quinine, and nitro-h3-drochlorie acid ; and tho 
dose was fifteen drops in water. Mrs. Farnah3- lit a match, 
and hurnt tho lines of her fi iond’s writing. “ As long ago 
as that,” she reflected, watching tho destruction of iho 
]>apor, “I thought of killing in3-self. Win- didn’t I 
do it?” 

The paper having been destroyed, she put back tho 
prescription for indigestion in her drcssing-caso ; hesitated 
for a moment ; and opened tho bedroom window. It looked 
into a lonely little courtyard. She threw the dangerous 
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confonts of ilio second and smaller bottle out into the yard 
— and then put it back empty on the chimney-piece. 
After another moment of hesitation, she returned to tho 
sitting-room, with tho bottlo of mixture, and tho copied 
prescription for tlio ionic strychnine drops, in her hand. 

She put tho bottlo on tho table, and advanced to the 
fireplace to ring tho btdl. Warm as tho room was, she 
began to shiver. Did tho eager life in her feel tho fatal 
purpose that she was meditating, and shrink from it? 
Instead of ringing the bell, she bent over the fire, trying 
to warm herself. 

“ Other women would get relief in crying,” she thought. 

I w'ish I w'as like other women ! ” 

Tlie whole sad triiili about horsedf was in that 
melancholy aspiration. No relief in tears, no merciful 
ol)livion in a fainting-fit, for her, Tho terrible strengLli 
of tho vital organization in this 'woman knew no yielding 
to the unutterable misery that wrung her to the soul. It 
roused its glorious forces to resist : it held her in a stony 
(juiot, with a giip of inm. 

She turned a'way from tho five wondering at herself. 
“What baseness is there in me that fears death? What 
have I got to live for now 9 ” Tlio open letter on the table 
cauglit her eye. “ This will do it I ” she said —and snatched 
it uj), and read it at la^t. 

“ Tho least 1 can do for you is to act like a gentleman, 
and spare you unnecessary suspense. You 'will not see mo 
this nioriiing at ten, for tho simple reason that I really 
don't know, and never did know, 'where to find your 
daughter. I wdsh I W7is rich enough to return the money. 
Not being able to do that, I will give you a word of advieo 
instead. Tlio next time you confide any secrets of yours 
to l\Ir. Goldeiihoart, take better care that no third person 
hears you.” 

She road tliose ati*ocious lines, without any visible 
disturbance of tho di’cadful composure that possessed her. 
Her mind made no eflbrt to discover the person who had 
listened and betrayed her. To all ordinary curiosities, to 
all ordinary emotions, she was morally dead already. 

Tho one thought in her was a thought tliat might 
have occurred to a man. “ If 1 only had my hands on his 
throat, how I could wring tho life out of him! As it 
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is ” Instead of pursuing tlio reflection, slio threw the 

letter into the fire, and rang the bell. 

, “ Take this at once to tn^o nearest chemist’s,” she said, 
giving the strj^chnine proscription to the servant ; “ and 
wait, please, and bring it back with you,” 

She opened her desk, when she was alone, and tore np 
the letters and papers in it. This done, she took her jicn, 
and wrote a letter. It was addressed to Amelins. 

'When the servant entered the room again, bringing 
with her the prescripiioii made up, the clock downstairs 
struck eleven. 


CIIAPTEIt VI. 

Toff roturuod to the cottage, with the slippers and the 
stockings. 

“ Wliat a time you have boon gone !” said Anu‘liiis. 

“ It is not my fault, sir,” Toll explained. “ 'I he 
stockings I obtained without dilliculty, J3ut the nearest 
shoe-shop ill this nolghbonrhood sold only coarse mami- 
factures, and all too largo. 1 had to go to my wife, and 
get her to take mo to the right placo. See!” lie 
exclaimed, producing a jiair of quilted silk slip})ers with 
blue rosettes, “ here is a design, that is really worthy of 
pretty foot. Try them on. Miss.” 

Sally’s eyes sparkled at the sight of the slippers. She 
rose at once, and limped away to her room. Amolius, 
observing that she still •walked in i>aiu, called her back. 
“ I had forgotten the blister,” lie said. “ Before you put 
on the now stockings, )Sally, let mo see your foot.” He 
turned to Toff. “You’re always ready with everything,” 
ho wont on ; “ I wonder whetlior you have got a noodle 
and a bit of worsted thread? ” 

The old Frenchman answered with an air of respectful 
reproach. “Knowing mo, sir, as you do,” lie said, “could 
you doubt for a moment that 1 mend my own clothes and 
dam my own stockings ? ” He withdrew to his bedroom 
below, and returned with a leather roll. “ When you aro 
ready, sir?” ho said, opening the roll at the table, and 
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threading tho needle, while Sally removed the sock from 
her loft foot. 

She took a chair near the window, at the suggestion ef 
Amelius. He knelt down so as to raise her toot to his 
knee. “Turn a little more towards tho light,*' he said, 
lie took the foot in his hand, lifted it, looked at it — and 
suddenly lot it drop back on the floor. 

A cry of alarm from Sally instantly brought Toff to tho 
window. “ Oh, look I ** she cried ; “ he’s ill ! ’* Toff lifted 
Amelius to a chair. “For God's sako, sir,” cried tho 
terrified old man, “what’s the matter?'* Amelius had 
turned to tho strange ashy paleness whieh is only seen in 
men of his florid complexion, overwhclmeil by sudden 
emotion. He stammered when ho tried to speak. “Fetch 
tho brandy 1 ” said 'J'off, pointing to tho liqucnr-case on 
tho sideboard. 8ally brought it at once; the strong 
stimulant steadied Amelius. 

“ I’m sorry to Inivo frightened you,** ho said faintly. 
“Sully! — Dear, dear little Sally, go in, and get your 
things on directly. Y(ni must come out wdih nio; I’ll toll 
you why afterwards. My God! why didn't I find this 
out before?” Ho noticed Toff, wondering and trembling. 
“Good old fellow! don't alarm yourself — yon shall know 
about it, too. Go! run ! get the first cab you can find! ” 

Left alono for a few minutes, ho liad time to cc.mposo 
Ijinisolf. I To did his best to bike advantage of tho time ; 
ho tried !<» prepare his mind for the coming interview 
willi ATts. Faniaby. “ I must be careful of what Ido,” 
he tJiought, coLScions of the ovciwhclining effect of the 
discovery on himself; “she doesn’t oxjiect •me to bring her 
daughter to her.” 

Sally returned to him, ready to go out. She seemed to 
bo afraid of him, when ho a})])roached her, and look her 
hand, “Have 1 done anything wrong?” she asked, in 
her childish way. “Are you going to take me to some 
other Home?” Tho tone and Iv^ok with whieh she put 
tho (piostion burst through the restraints -which Amelius 
liad imposed on himself for her sake. “ My dear child ! ” 
lie said, “ can yon bear a great Bur^n'ise ? I’m dying to 
tell you the truth — and I hardly dare do it.” He took 
her in his arms. She trembled piteously. Instead of 
answering him, she reiterated her question, “Are you 
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going fo take mo to some otlior ITonio?” IIo could oiidnro 
it no longer. “This is the happiest day of yonr life, 
Sally!” ho cried; “I am going to take yon to yonr 
mother.” 

He held her close to him, and looked at her in divad of 
having spoken too plainly. 

She slowly lifted her eyes to him in vacant fear and 
surprise ; she burst into no expression of delight ; no over- 
whelming emotion made licr sink fainting in his arms. 
The sacred associations wliieh gather round the mere name 
of Mother were associations unknown to her ; the man who 
held her to him so tenderly, the hero wdio had pitied and 
saved her, was father and mother both to her simple mind. 
She dropped her head on his breast ; her faltering voicjo 
told him that she was ciyiiig. “ Will my mother lake mo 
away from you ? ” she asked. “ Oh, do promise to bring 
mo back with you to the cottage I ” 

For the moment, and the. mo3ncnt only, Amelins was 
disappointed in her. 'l^io generous sympatljies in his 
nature guided him unoiTingly to the truer view, lie re- 
membored what her life had been. Inexpressible pity for 
lier filled his heart. “ Oh, my ])()or Sally, the time is 
coming when you will not think as 3^011 think now ! I 
will do nothing to distfess 3’ou. You mustn’t cry — 3'on 
must be happy, and loving and true to your mother.” She 
dried her eyes. “ I’ll do anj^thing 3^011 tell me,” she said, 
“ as long as you bring me back with 3’ou.” 

Amelins sighed, and said no more. Ho took her out 
with him gravely and silently, when the cab was"^ an- 
nounced to be read3'. “ Double yonr fare,” ho said, wdieu 
1)0 gave the driver his instructiojjs, “ if 3'ou get tliero in a 
quarter of an hour.” it wanted twenty-five minutes to 
twelve when the cab left the cottage. 

At that moment, the contrast of feeling between the 
two could hardly havo been moro strongly marked. In 
proportion as Amelins became more and moro agitated so 
Bally recovered the composure and confidence that she had 
lost. The first question she put to him related, not to her 
mother, but to his strange behaviour when he had knelt 
down to look at her foot. He answered, explaining to her 
briefly and plainly what his conduct meant. The descrip- 
tion of what had passed between her mother and Amolius 
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interested and yet perplexed her. “ How can she bo so 
fond of mo, without knowing anything about mo for all 
those years ? ” she asked. “ Is my mother a lady ? Don’t 
tell her where you found me ; she might be ashamed of 
me.” She paused, and looked at Anielius anxiousl 3 \ 
“Are you vexed about something? May I take hold of 
your hand ? ” Amelius gave her his hand ; and Sally was 
satisfied. 

As the cab drew up at the house, the door was opened 
from within. A gentleman, dressed in black, hurriedly 
came out; looked at Amelius; and spoke to him us he 
stepped from the cab to the pavement. 

“ I beg your pardon, sir. May 1 ask if you are any 
relative of the lady who lives in this house ? ” 

“No relative,” Amelins answered. “Only a friend, 
who brings good news to her.” 

Tlio stranger’s grave face suddenly became compas- 
sionate as well as grave. “ I must speak with you before 
yciu go upstairs,” ho said, lowering his voice as he looked 
at Wally, still sealed in tho cab. “ You will perhaps 
excuse the liberty I am taking, when I tell you that I am 
a medical man. Come into tho hall for a moment — and 
don’t bring the young lady with you.” 

Amelius told Sally to wait in the cab. She saw his 
altered looks, and entreated him not to l(?avo her. Ho 
promisctl to keep tho house-door open so that she could see 
him while he was away from her, and hastened into tho 
hall. 

“ I am sorry to say I have bad, very bad, news for 
you,” the doctor began. “Time is of serious importance 
— I must sjieak plainly. Y^ou have heard of mistakes 
made by taking the wrong bottle of medicine ? The poor 
lady upstairs is, I fear, in a dying state, from an accident 
of that sort. Try to compose yourself. You may really 
be of use to me, if you are firm enough to take my place 
while I am away.” 

Amelius steadied himself instantly. “ What I can do, 
I icill do,” he answered. 

The doctor looked at him. “ I believe you,” he said. 
“ Now listen. In this cat-e, a dose limited to fifteen drops 
has been confounded with a dose of two tablespoonsful ; 
and tho drug taken by mistake is strychnine. One grain 

X 
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of the poison has been known to prove fatal — she has 
taken three. The convulsion £ts have begun. Autij^lotes 
are out of the question — the poor creature can swallow 
nothing. I have heard of opium as a possible means of 
relief ; and I am going to get the instrument for injecting 
it under the skin. Not that I have much belief .in the 
remedy; but I must try Bomothing. Have you courage 
enough to hold her, if another of the convuLsious (Jhmes on 
in my absence ? ” 

“ Will it relievo her, if I hold her ? ” Amolius asked. 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Then I promise to do it.” 

“ Mind ! you must do it thoroughly. There are only 
two 'women upstairs ; both perfectly useless in this 
emergenej’. If she shrieks to 3'ou to bo hold, exert your 
strength— take her with a firm grasp. If you only touch 
her (I can’t explain it, but it is so), you will make matters 
’worse.” 

The servant ran downstairs, while ho was speaking. 
“ Don’t leave us, sir — I’m afraid it’s coining on again.” 

** This gentleman will help you, while I am away,” 
said the doctor. “ One word more,” ho went on, address- 
ing Amolius. “ In the intei-vals between the fits, she is 
perfectly conscious ; able to listen, and even to speak. If 
sire has any last wishes to communicate, make good use of 
the time. She may die of exhaustion, at any moment. I 
will bo back directly.” 

lie huiTied to Iho door. 

“ Take my cab,” said Amolius, and save time.” 

“ But the young lady ” 

“ Leave her to me.” lie opened the cab-door^ and gave 
his hand to Sally, It was done in a moment. The doctor 
drove off. 

Amolius saw the servant waiting for them in the hall. 
Ho spoke to Sally, telling her, considerately and gently, 
what he had heard, before ho took her into the house. “ I 
had such good hope for you,” he said ; “ and it has come to 
this dreadful end ! Have you courage to go through with 
it, if I take yon to her bedside? You will be glad one 
day, my dear, to remember that you cheered your mother’s 
last moments on earth.” 

^ Sally put her hand in his. ** I will go anywhere,” she 
said softly, “ with You.” 
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Amelins led her into the house. The servant, in pity 
fur her j^outh, ventured on a word of remonstrance. “ Oh, 
sir, you’re not going to lot the poor young lady see that 
dreadful sight upstairs I ” 

“You moan well,” Amelius answered; “and I thank 
you. If you know what I know, you would take her up- 
stairs, too. Show the way.” 

Sully looked at him in silent awo as they followed tlie 
servant together. Ho was in^t like the same man. Ilis 
hrows wero knit ; his lips 'weic fast set ; ho held the girl’s 
hand in a grip that hurt her. The latent strength of will 
in him — that reserved resolution, so finely and firmly en- 
twined in the natures of sensitively organized men — "was 
rousing itself to meet tho coming trial. The doctor would 
have ciouhly hclioved iu him, if tiio doctor hud seen him at 
that moment. 

They reached tho first-floor landing. 

Before tho servant could open tlio drawing-room door, 
a shriek rang frightfully through tho silence of tho house. 
Tho servant drew hack, and crouched tromhling on tho 
upper stairs. At tho same moment, tho door was flung 
open, and another woman ran out, wild with terror. “I 
eau’t hear it! ” she cried, and rnshod up tho stairs, blind 
to tho pi’esonoo of strangers in tho panic that possessed 
her. Amolius entei'cd tho drawing-room, with his arm 
round Sally, holding her up. As ho placed her in a chair, 
tho dreadful cry was renewed. IIo only waited to rouso 
and oiiconrage her by a word and a look — and ran into tho 
boilrooni. 

For an instant, and an instant only, ho stood hoiTor- 
^triick in the presence of tho poisoned woman. 

The foil action of tho stryehniiio wrung every nmsclo 
in her with tho turturo of convulsion. Her hands wero 
fast cleiichod ; her head was bent back : her body, rigid as 
a bar of iron, was arched upwards from tho bod, resting 
on tho two extremities of tho head and tho heels: tho 
staring eyes, tho dusky face, the twisted lips, the clenched 
teeth, wero frightful to soe. lie faced it. After tho one 
instant of hesitation, he faced it. 

Before sho could cry again, his hands wore on her. 
Tho wlltS»lo exertion of his strength w^as haroly enough to 
keep tho frenzied throbs of the convulsion, as it reached 
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its climax, from throwing lier off tho bod. Throngb tlio 
worst of it, be Was still equal to the trust that had been 
placed in him, still faithful to the work of mercy. Littlo 
by little, he felt the lessening resistance of the rigid body, 
as tho paroxysm began to subside. He saw the ghastly 
stare die out of her eyes, and the twisted lips relax from 
their dreadful grin. ^ Tho tortured body sank, and rested ; 
tho perspiration broke out on her fuoc ; her languid hands 
fell gently over on the bed. For a while, the heavy eye- 
lids closed — ^then opened again feebly. She looked at him. 
“ Do you know mo ? ” he asked, bending over her. And 
she answered in a faint whisper, “ Amolius I *’ 

He knelt down by her, and kissed her hand. “ Can 
you listen, if I tell you something ? ” 

She breathed heavily; her bosom heaved under tho 
suffocating oppression that weighed upon it. As ho took 
her in his arms to raise her in the bed, Sally’s voice 
reached him, in low imploring tones, from tho next room. 
“Oh, let me come to you I I’m so frightened here by 
myself.” 

Ho waited, before ho told her to come in, looking for a 
moment at the face that was resting on his ]>reast. A 
gray shadow was stealing over it; a cold and clammy 
moisture struck a chill through him as ho put his hand on 
her forehead. He turned towards the next room. Tho 
girl had ventured as far as the door ; he beckoned to her. 
feho came in timidly, and stood by him, and looked at her 
mother. Amelins signed to her to take his place. “ Put 
your arms round her,” he whisi)ered. “ Oli, Sally, tell her 
who you are in a kiss ! ” Tho girl’s tears fell fast as slio 
pressed her lii)s on her mother’s cheek. The dying woman 
looked at her, with a glance of heljjless inquiry — then 
looked at Amolius. The doubt in her eyes was too 
dreadful to be endured. Arranging the pillows, so that 
she could keep her raised position in tho bed, ho signed to 
Sally to approach him, and removed the slipper from her 
left foot. As he took it off, ho looked again at the bed — 
looked and shuddered. In a moment more, it might bo 
too late. With his knife he ripped up the stocking, and, 
lifting, her on tho bed, put her bare foot on her mother’s 
lap. “ Your child I your child I ” he cried ; “ I’vo found 
your own darling! For God’s sake, rouse yourself! 
Look!” 
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She heard him. She lifted her feehly declining head. 
She looked. She knew. 

For one awful moment, the sinking vital forces rallied, 
and hurled back the hold of Dcalh. Her shone 
radiant with the divine light of maternal love; an exulting 
cry of rapture burst from her. Slowly, very slowly, she 
bent forward, until her face rested on her daughter’s foot. 
With a faint sigh of ecstasy she kissed it. The moments 
passed — and the bent head was raised no more. The last 
beat of the heart was a beat of joy. 
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BOOK THE EIGHTH. 

I)AUE NATURE DECIDES. 


CHArTER 1. 

The day which had united the mother and daii"htor, only 
to part them again in this world for ever, had advanced 
to evening. 

Anicliim and Sally wore together again in the cottage, 
sitting by the library fire. The silence in the room 'vvas 
iininterrnptccl. On tho open desk, near Amelins, lay Iho 
letter which Mrs. Farnaby had written to him on IIjo 
nioming of her death, ‘ ^ 

Ho had found the letter— with tho envelope unfasiened 
—on tho floor of tho bedchambor, and had fortuiiutoly 
secured it before tho landlady and tho servant had 
ventured back to the room. TJic doctor, returning a few 
minutes afterwards, had warned tho two w^’orncii that a 
coroner’s inquest would bo held in tho house, and hud 
vainly cautioned them to bo careful of -what they said or 
did in the interval. Not only the subject of tho death, but 
a discovery which had followed, revealing the name of tlio 
ill-fated woman marked on her linen, and showing that 
she had used an assumed name in taking tho lodgings an 
Mrs. Eonald, became tho gossip of the neighbourhood in a 
few hours. Under these circumstances, the catastrophe was 
made the subject of a paragraph in the evening journals ; 
the name being added for the information of any surviving 
relatives who might be ignorant of the sad event. If the 
landlady had found the letter, that circumstance also 
would, in all probability, have formed part of tho state- 
ment in tho newspapers, and tho secret of Mrs, Fainaby’s 
life and death would have been revealed to tho publie 
view. 
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“ I can trust you, and you only,” she wrote to Amelius, 
“ to fulfil the last wishes of a dying woman. You know 
ino, and you know how I looked forward to the prospect of 
a happy life in retirement with my child. The one hope 
that I lived for has proved to be a cruel delusion. I have 
only tliis morning discovered, beyond the possibility of 
doubt, that I have been made the victim of wrotohes 
■wlio Imvo deliberately lied to me from first to last. If I 
had been a happier woman, I might have had other 
interests to sustain me under this frightful disaster. Such 
as I am, Death is my one refuge left. 

“ My suicide will be known to no creature but your- 
self. Some years since, the idea of self-destruction — con- 
cealed under the disguise of a common mistake — presented 
itself to my mind. I kept the means, very simple means, 
by me, thinking I might end in that way after all. When 
you read this I shall bo at rest for ever. You will do what 
I have yet to ask of you, in merciful remembrance of me — 
I am sure of that. * 

“ You have a long life before you, Ainelius. My foolish 
fancy about you and my lost girl still lingers in my mind ; 
I still think it may be just possible that yoM may moot 
with her, in the course of years. 

“ If this does happen, I implore you, by the tenderness 
and pity that you oiico felt for mo, to tell no human 
creature that she is my daughter; and, if John Pamaby is 
living at the time, I forbid you, with the authority of a 
dying friend, to let her see him, or to let her knoAv even 
that such a person exists. Are you at a loss to account for 
my motives ? I may make the shameful confession which 
will enlighten you, now I know that we shall never meet 
again. My child was bom before my marriage ; and the 
man who afterwards became my husband — a man of low 
origin, I should tell you — was the father. Ho had calcu- 
lated on this disgraceful circumstance to force my parents 
to make his fortune, by making me bis wife. I now know, 
what I only vaguely suspected before, that he deliberately 
abandoned his child, as a likely cause of hindrance and 
scandal in the way of his prospen)US career in life. Do you 
now think I am asking too much, when I entreat you 
never even to speak to my lost darling of this unnatural 
wretch ? As for my own fair fame, I am not thinking of 
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myself. With Death close at my side, I think of my poor 
mother, and of all that she suffered and sacrificed to save 
me from the disgrace that I had deserved. For her sake, 
not for mine, keep silence to friends and enemies alike if 
they ask you who my girl is — with the one exception of 
my lawyer. Years since, I left in his care the means of 
making a small provision for my child» on the chance that 
she might live to claim it. You can show him this letter 
as your authority, in case of need. 

“Try not to forgot mo, Amolius — hut don’t grieve 
about me. I go to my death as yon go to your sleep when 
you are tired. I leave you my grateful love — you have 
always been good to mo. There is no more to write ; I 
hear the servant returning from the chemist’s, bringing 
with her my release from the hard burden of life without 
hope. May you be happier than I have been! Good- 
bye ! ” 

So she parted from him for over. But the fatal asso- 
ciation of the unhappy woman’s sorrows with the life and 
fortunes of Amelius was not at an end yet. 

He had neither hesitation nor misgiving in resolving 
to show a natural respect to the ■wishes of the dead. Now 
that the miserable story of the past had been unreservedly 
disclosed to him, he would have felt himself bound in 
honour, even without instructions to guide him, to keep 
the discovery of the daughter a secret, for the motlier’s 
sake. With that conviction, ho had read the distressing 
letter. With that conviction, he now rose to provide for 
the safe keeping of it under lock and key. 

Just as he had secured the letter in a private drawer of 
his desk, Toff camo in with a card, and announced that 
a gentleman wished to seo him. Amelius, looking at tlio 
card, was surprised to find on it the name of “Mr. Melton.” 
Some lines were written on it in pencil : “ I have called 
to spoak with you on a matter of serious importance.” 
Wondering what his middle-aged rival could want with 
him, Amelius instructed Toff to admit the visitor. 

Sally started to her feet, with her customary distrust 
of strangers. “ May I run away before ho comes in ? ” she 
asked. , “ If you like,” Amelius answered quietly. She ran 
to the doer of her room, at the moment when Toff appeared 
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again, announcing tlie visitor. Mr. Melton entered just 
before she disappeared: he saw the flutter of her dress as 
the door closed behind her. 

“I fear I am disturbing j’ou?” ho said, looking hard 
at the door. 

He was perfectly dressed; his hat and gloves were 
models of what such things ought to bo ; he was melan- 
choly and courteous; blandly distrustful of the flying 
skirts which ho had seen at the door. When Amelins 
offered him a chair, ho took it with a iQ3^stcrious sigh ; 
mournfully resigned to the sad necessity of sitting down. 
“ I won’t prolong ray intrusion on .you,” ho resumed. “ You 
have no doubt seen the melancholy nows in the evening 
papers ? ” 

“ I haven’t seen the evening paiiors,” Araclius 
answered ; “ what news do 3*011 mean ? ” 

Mr. Melton leaned back in his chair, and ex])rcsscd 
emotions of sorrow and surprise, in a perfect state of train- 
ing, 1)3' gcntl}’* raising his smooth white hands. 

“ Oh dear, dear ! this is very sad. I had hoped to find 3'ou 
in full possession of the particulars — reconciled, as wo must 
all be, to the inscrutable ways of Providence. Permit me to 
break it to 3*011 as gently as possible. I came hereto inquire 
if you had heard 3"et from Miss Kegina. Understand my 
motive ! there must be no misapprehension between us on 
that subject. There is a very serious necessity — pray 
follow mo carefiill}^ — I sny, a very serious necessit3' for 
my communicating immediatel3* with Miss Kogina’s uncle ; 
and I know of nobody who is so likely to hear from the 
travellers, so soon after their departure, as 3’ourself. You 
are, in a certain sense, a member of the family ” 

“ Stop a minute,” said Amelius. 

“ I bog 3"0ur pardon ? ” said Mr, Melton, politely, at a 
loss to understand the interruption. 

“ I didn’t at first know what 3*ou meant,” Amelins ex- 
plained. “ You put it, if 3’ou will forgive mo for sa3dng 
so, in rather a roundabout wa3^ If you are alluding, all 
this time, to Mrs. Farnaby^’s death, I must honestly tell 
you that I know of it already.” 

The bland self-possession of Mr. Melton’s face began to 
show signs of being ruffled. He had l>een in a manner 
deluded into exhibiting liis conventionally fluent eloquence, 
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in the choicest modulations of his sonorous voice — and it 
wounded his solf-osteem to bo placed in his present posi- 
tion, “ I understood you to say,” ho remarked stiffly, 
“ that you had not seen the evening newspapers.” 

“ You are quite right,” Amclius rejoined ; “ I have not 
scon them.” 

“ Then may I inquire,” Mr. Melton proceeded, “ how 
you became informed of Mrs. Farnaby’s death ? ” 

Amelius replied with his customary frankness. “I 
wont to call <m the poor lady this morning,” ho said, 
“knowing nothing of what had happened. I mot the 
doctor at the door ; and I was present at hor death.” 

Even Mr. Melton’s carefully trained composure was not 
l)roof against the revelation that now opened before him. 
lie burst out wuth an exclamation of astonishment, like an 
ordinary man. 

“ Good Heavens, what does this moan ! ” 

Amelius took it as a question addressed to himself. 
“ I’m sure I don’t know,” ho said quietly. 

Mr.- Melton, misunderstanding Amelius on his side, 
interpreted those innocent words as an outbreak of vulgar 
interruption. “Pardon me,” ho said coldly. “I was 
about to explain myself. You wdll presently understand 
my surprise. After seeing the evening paper, I went at 
once to make inquiries at the address mentioned. In Mr. 
Farnaby’s absence, I felt bound to do this as his old friend. 
I saw the landlady, and, with hor assistance, the doctor 
also. Both these persons spoko of a gentleman who had 
culled that morning, accompanied by a young lady ; and 
who had insisted on taking the young lady upstairs with 
him. Until you mentioned just now that you wcio present 
at the death, I had no suspicion that you wore ‘tho 
goutleman.’ Surprise on my part was, I think, only 
natural. I could hardly bo expected to know that you 
were in Ma*s. Farnaby’s confidence about the place of her 
retreat. And with regard to tho young lady, I am still 

quite at a loss to understand ” 

“ If you understand that the people at the house told 
you the truth, so far as I am concerned,” Amelius inter- 
posed, “ I hope that will be, enough. With regard to the 
young lady, I must beg you to excuse me for speaking 
plainly, I have nothing to say about hor, to you or to 
anybody.” 
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Sir. Melton roBo with the utmost dignity and the 
fullest possession of his vocal resources. ^ 

“ Permit me to assure you,” he said, with frigidly 
fluent politeness, “ that I have no wish to force myself 
into your confidence. One remark I will venture to make. 
It is easy enough, no doubt, to keep your own secrets, 
when you are speaking to me. You will find some diffi- 
culty, I fear, in pursuing tho same course, when you arc 
called upon to give evidence before the coroner. I presume 
you know that you will be summoned as a witness at the 
iiKpiost? ” 

“ I left my name and address with tho doctor for that 
purpose,” Amelius rejoined, as composedly as over ; “ and T 
am read}’’ to bear witness to what I saw at poor ]\Irs. 
Farnaby’s bedside. But if all the coroners in England 
(jiiostioiiod me aborit anything else, I should say to them 
just what I have said to you.” 

Mr. Melton smiled with well-bred irony. “ We shall 
SCO,” he said. ** In tho mean time, I presume I may ask 
you, in the interests of tho family, to send ino tho address 
un the letter, as soon as you hear from IMiss Eegiiia, I 
have no other means of communicating with Mr. Farnaby. 
In respect to the nielanch«.»ly event, I may add that I have 
undertaken to provide for the funeral, and to pay any little 
ontstandiiig debts, and so forth. As Mr. Farnaby’s old 
friend and reju’csentativo ” 

Tho conclusion of tho sentence was interrupted by tho 
( utiance of 'i'ulf with a note, aud an apology for his intru- 
sion. “I bog your pardtui, sirj tho person is waiting. 
•She says it’s only a rccciiit to sign. The box is in tho 
hall.” 

Amelins examined tho enclosure. It was a formal 
document, acknowledging the receipt of tally’s clothes, 
rcl Timed to her by tho authorities at the Homo. As ho 
took a pen to sign the receipt he looked towards tho door 
of Sally’s room. Mr. [Melton, observing the look, prepared 
to retire. “ I am only interrupting you,” he said. “ You 
have my address on my card. Good evening.” 

On his way out, ho passed an elderly woman, waiting 
in the hall. Toff, hastening before him to open the garden 
gate, was saluted by the gruff voice of a cabman, outside. 
“ The lady whom bo had driven to the cottage had not 
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paid him his right fare ; ho meant to have the money, or 
the lady’s name and address, and summon her.” (iuiotly 
crossing tho road, Mr. Melton heard tho woman’s voico 
next : she had got her receipt, and had followed him out. 
In the dispute about fares and distances that ensued, tho 
contending parties more than once mentioned tho name 
of tho Home and of tho locality in which it was situated. 
Possessing this information, Mr. Melton looked in at his 
club ; consulted a directory, under tho heading of “ Chari- 
table Institutions ; ” and solved the mystery of the vanisli- 
ing petticoats at tho door. He had discovered an inmate 
of an asylum for lost women, in tho house of the man to 
whom Ecgina was engaged to bo married I 

The next morning’s post brought to Amclius a letter 
from llcgina. It was dated from an hotel in Paris. Her 
“dear undo” had over-estimated his strength. He had 
refused to stay and rest for the night at liouloguo ; and 
had suffered so severely from tho fatigue of tho long 
journey that he had been confined to his bed since his 
arrival. The English physician consulted had declined to 
say when he would bo strong enough to travel again ; tho 
constitution of the patient must have received soiue serious 
shock; he was brought very low. Having carefully re- 
ported the new medical opinion, Kegina was at liberty to 
indulge herself, next, in expressions of affeclion, and to 
assure Amelius of her anxiety to hear from him as soon as 
possible. But, in this case again, the “ dear uncle’s ” con- 
venience was still tho first consideration. ISho icvertod to 
Mr. Farnaby, in making her excuses for a hurriedly 
written letter. Tho poor invalid suffered from depression 
of spirits ; his great consolation in his illness was to hear 
his niece read to him : ho was calling for her, indeed, at 
that moment. The inevitable postscript warmed into a 
mild effusion of fondness. “How 1 wish you could bo 
with us f But, alas, it cannot be 1 ” 

Amclius copied the address on tho letter, and sent it to 
Mr. Melton immediately. 

It was then the twenty-fourth day of tho month. The 
tidal train did not leave London early that morning; and 
the inquest was deferred, to suit other pressing engage- 
ments of the coroner, until tho twenty-sixth, Mr. 
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Melton decided, after liis interview with Amelina, that 
the emergency was sufficiently serious to justify him in 
following Jiis telegram to Taria. It was clearly his duty, 
as an old friend, to mention to Mr. Faniaby what lie had 
discovered at the cottage, as well as what he had heard 
from the landlady and the doctor; leaving it to the uncle’s 
discretion to act as he thought right in the interests of 
the niece. Whether that course of aefion might not also 
servo the interests of Mr. Melton himself, in the character 
of an unsuccessful suitor for Eegina’s hand, he did not stop 
to inquire. Beyond his duty it was, for the present at 
least, not his business to look. 

That night, the two gentlemen held a private consul- 
tation in Paris ; the doctor having previously certified 
that his patient was incapable of supporting the journey 
back to London, under any circumstances. 

The question of the formal proceedings rendered neces- 
sary by Mrs. Farnaby’s death having been discussed and 
disposed of, Mr. Melton next entered on the narrative 
which the obligations of friendship imperatively demanded 
from him. To his astonishment and alarm, Mr. Farnaby 
started up in the bed like a man panic-stricken. “Did 
you say,” ho stammered as soon as ho could speak, “ you 
)ucant to make inquiries about that — that girl ? ” 

“ I certainly thought it desirable, bearing in mind Mr. 
(Joldenheart’s position in j^our family.” 

“ Do nothing of tlio sort ! Say nothing to Begina or 
to any living creature. Wait till I got well again — and 
leave me to deal with it. I am the proper porfcon to take 
it in hand. Don’t you see that for yourself? And, look 
hero ! there may be questions asked at the inquest. Some 
impudent scoundrel on the jury may w’^ant to pry into 
what doesn’t concern him. The moment you’re back in 
London, got a lawyer to represent us — the sharpest fellow 
that can be had for money. Tell him to stop all prying 
(questions. Who the girl is, and what made that cursed 
young Socialist Goldcnheart take her upstairs with him — 
all that sort of thing has nothing to do with the manner 
in which my wife mot her death. You understand? I 
look to you, Melton, to see yourself that this is done. The 
less said at the infernal inquest the better. In my 
position, it’s an exposure that my enemies will make the 
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most of, as it is. I’m too ill to go info the thing any 
further. No: I don’t want Ucgina. Go to her in the 
sitting-room, and tell tho courier to got you something to 
cat and drink. And, I say I For God’s sake, don’t bo 
late for tho .Boulogne train to-morrow morning.” 

Loft by himself, ho gave full vent to his fury; ho 
cursed Amelius with oaths that arc not to be written. 

He had burnt tlio letter which Mis. Farnaby had 
written to him, on leaving him for ever ; but ho had not 
burnt out of his memory tho words which that letter 
contained. With his wdfo’s language vividly present to 
his mind, he could anive at but one conclusion, after wliat 
Mr. Melton Lad told him. Amelius w.as concerned in tho 
discovery of his deserted daughter; Amelius had taken 
tho girl to her dying mother’s bedside. With liis idiotic 
Socialist notions, ho Avonld ho perft'ctly capable of owning 
the truth, if inquiries ■were made. Tho unblemished 
reputation which Jolin Farnaby had built up by the 
self-seeking hypocrisy of a lifetime was at tho nior(*y of a 
visionary young fool, who believed that rich men were 
created for tho benelit of tho poor, and who proposed to 
regenerate society by reviving tho oLsoloto morality of 
the Primitive Christians. Was it possible for him to come 
to terms wdth such a jicrson as this ? There w’as not an 
inch of common ground on which they could meet. Ho 
dropped back on his jiillow in despair, and lay for a w'hilo 
frowning and biting his nails. Buddenly ho sat up again 
in the bed, and wqied his moist forehead, and heaved a 
heavy breath of iclief. Had his illness obscured his 
intelligence? How was it lie had not seen at once the 
perfectly easy way out of tho difficulty which was pre- 
sented by the facts themselves ? “ Hero is a man, 'engaged 
to marry my niece, who has been discovered keeping a 
girl at his cottage — who even had the audacity to take 
her upstairs -with him when ho made a call on my wife. 
Charge him with it in plain words ; break off tho engage- 
ment publicly in the face of society ; and, if tho profligate 
scoundrel tries to defend himself by lolling the truth, 
who will believe him — wdien tho girl was seen running 
out of his room? and when ho refused, on tho question 
being pjit to him, to say who she was ? ” 

So, in ignorance of his wife’s last instructions to 
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Ainelius— in equal ignorance of the compassionate silence 
which an honourable man preserves when a woman’s repu- 
tation is at his mercy — the wretch needlessly plotted and 
planned to save his usurped reputation ; seeing all things, 
as such men invariably do, through the foul light of his 
own inbred baseness and cruelty. He was troubled by nO 
retributive emotions of shame or remorse, in contemplating 
this second sacrifice to his own interests of the daughter 
whom ho had deserted in her infancy. If he felt any 
misgivings they related wholly to himself. His head was 
throbbing, his tongue was dry ; a dread of increasing Ids 
illness shook him suddenly. Ho drank some of the 
lemonade at his bedside, and lay down to compose himself 
to sleep. 

It was not to be done : tljero was a burning in bis 
eyeballs, tlioro was a wild invgular beating at his heait, 
which kept him awake. In some degree, at least, letiibii- 
tion seemed to be on the way to him already. 

Mr. Melton, dolicatoly administering sympathy and 
consolation to Ihigina — whoso utfectionate natiiro felt 
kec'iily the calamity .of her aunt’s death — Mr. Melton, 
making hiuiself modestly useful, by reading aloud certain 
devotional poems much prized by Regina, was called ont 
of the room by the courier. 

“ I have just looked in at Mr. Farnaby, sii‘,” said the 
man : “ and T am afraid ho is wojso.” 

'J’lio physician was sent for. Ho tliought so seriously 
of the change in the patient, that he obliged Regina lu 
accept the services of a X)rof*essed nurse. \\ hen Mr. Melton 
started on the return journey the next morning, ho left 
his friend in a high fever. 


CHAPTER II. 

Tiik inquiry into the circumstances pnder which Mrs. 
Faruaby had died u-as held in the foifenooh of the next 
day. 

Mr, Melton surprised Amelins by calling fur h:«n, and 
taking him to the inquest. The carnage stopped on the 
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way, and a gentleman joined them, who was introduced os 
Mr. Melton’s legal advisor. lie spoke to Amelius about 
the inquest; stating, as his excuse for asking certain 
discreet questions, that his object was to suppress any 
painful disclosures. On reaching the house, Mr. Melton 
and bis lawyer said a few words to the coroner downstairs, 
while the jury were assembling on the floor above. 

The first witness examined was the landlad3% 

After deposing to the date at which the late IMrs. 
Farnaby had hired her lodgings, and verifying the state- 
ments which had ap])earcd in • the newspapers, she was 
questioned about the life and habits of the deceased. vSho 
described her late lodger as a respectable lady, j)imctual 
in her payments, and quiet and orderly in lier w'ay of life : 
she received letters, but saw no friends. On several 
occasions, an old woman was admitted to speak vvith her ; 
and these visits seemed to bo anything but agreeabhj t'» 
the deceased. Asked if she Iniow anything of the old 
woman, or of what had j^w^^d at the interviews described, 
the witness answered both questions in the negative. 
When the woman called, she always told the servant to 
announce her as “ the iiur.se.” 

Mr. Melton was next examined, to prove the identity 
of the deceased. 

He declared that ho was quite unable to explain why 
she had left her husband’s house under an assumed name. 
Asked if Mr. and Mrs. Farnaby had lived together on 
affectionate terms, he acknowledged that he had heard, at 
various times, of a want of harmony between them, but 
was not acquainted with the cause. Mr. Farnaby’s high 
character and position in the commercial -world spoke for 
themselves : the restraints of a gentleman guided him in 
his relations with his wife. The medical certificate of 
his illness in Paris was then put in; and Mr. Melton’s 
examination came to an end. 

The chemist who had made up tho proscription was 
the third witness. lie knew tho woman who brought it 
to Ills shop to bo in tho service of the first witness 
examined; an old customer of his, and a highly respected 
resident in tho neighbourhood. He made up all prescrip- 
tions .himself in which poisons were conspicuous in- 
gredients ; and he had affixed to the bottle a slip of paper, 
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bearing the word “ Poison*” printed in largo letters. The 
bottle was jirodnced and identified ; and the directions in 
the proscription were shown to have been accurately 
copied on the label. 

A goneial sensation of interest was excited by the 
appearance of the next witness — the woman-servant. It 
was anticipated that hc?r evidence would explain how the 
fatal mistake about the medicine had occurred. After 
replying to the formal inquiries, she proceeded as follows : 

“AVhon 1 answered the bell, at the time I have 
mentioned, I found the deceased standing at the fireplace. 
There was a bottle of medicine on the table, by her 
writing-desk. It was a much larger bottle than that 
wdiich the last witness identified, and it was more than 
throe parts full of some colourless medicine. The deceased 
gave mo a prescjipiion to take to -^he chemist’s, with 
i.'isl: net ions to wait, and bring back tne physic. She said, 
‘ i don’t feel at all well this liKo- »ing *, 1 thought of trjdng 
c ibis luedicino,’ ^.ointing < • '»ho bottle by her desk; 

nut l am ncd. sure it is ’ o rigbt lh;ng f'r mo. I think 
I want a toni . '^'lio pr seripaon I have given you is a 
tonic.’ 1 went out C'Cee to our iioinist and got it. I 
found her writing a j otter when I ca.no back, but she 
finished it immediately, aitd pushed it away from her. 
When I put the lndtlc I had brought from the chemist 
on the table, she looked at the other larger bottle which 
sle had by her; and she said, ‘You will think mo very 
undecided ; 1 have been doubting, since I sent you to the 
chemist, whether I had not bettor begin with this medicine 
hero, before I try the tonic. It’s a medicine for the 
stomacli ; and 1 fancy it’s only indigestion that’s tlie 
matter with me, after all.’ I said, ‘ You eat but a poor 
breakast, ma’am, this moniing. It isn’t for mo to advise; 
but, as you seem to bo in doubt about yourself, wouldn’t 
it be belter to send for a doctor?* She shook her head, 
and said she didn’t want to have a doctor if she could 
jiossibly help it. ‘I’ll try the medicine for indigestion 
first,’ she says ; ‘ and if it doesn’t relieve me, wo will see 
what is to bo done, later in the day.’ While we were 
talking, the tonic was left in its sealed paper cover, just 
as 1 had brought it from the shop. She took up the bottle 
containing the stomach-medicine and read the directions 

u 
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on it; ‘Two iablespoonsful by measure* glass twice a 
day.* I asked if slio had a measure-glass ; and she said, 
‘ Yes,’ and sent mo to her bedi’oom to look for it. I couldn’t 
find it. While I was looking, I heard her cry out, and 
rail back to the drawing-room to see what was tljo matter. 
* Oh I * she says, ‘ how clumsy I am ! I’ve broken tlio 
bottle.* She held up the bottle of the Btomach-iucdicine 
and showed it to me, broken just below the neck. ‘ Go 
back to the bedroom,* she says, * and see if you can find an 
empty bottle ; I don*t want to waste the medicine if I can 
help it.* There w^as only one empty bottle in the bedroom, 
a bottle on the cliimuey-picce. I took it to her im- 
mediately. She gave me the broken bottle ; and Avhilo 1 
liourcd the medicine into the bottle which I hud found in 
the bedroom, she opened the paj^er which covered the 
tonic I had brought from the chuniiot. When 1 had done, 
and the tw’o bottles were together on the table — the bottle 
that I had filled, and the bottle that I had brought from 
ilie chemist — I noticed that they wore boih of the same 
size, and that butli had a hih^d jmsted on them, marked 
‘Toison.* I said to her, ‘You must take care, ma’am, you 
don’t make any mistake, the two bottles are so exactly 
alike.’ ‘ 1 can easily prevent that,* she says, and dii)ped 
her pen in the ink, and copied the directions on the broken 
bottle, on to the label of the bottle that 1 had just filled. 
‘ There ! ’ slie said, ‘ now I ho 2 )o your mind’s at case ? ’ 
She spoke cheerfully, as if she was joking with mo. And 
then she said, ‘ Hut where’s the measure-glass ? * I went 
back to the bedroom to look for it, and couldn’t find it 
lignin. She changed all at once, upon that — ^sho became 
quite angry ; and walked u]) and down in a fume, abusing 
mo for my stupidity. It was very unlike her. On all 
other occasions she was a most considerate lady. I made 
allowances for her. She had Leon very much U|)set earlier 
in the morning, when she had received a letter, w^hich she 
told me herself contained had nows. Yes ; another person 
was iircscnt at the time — the same woman that my mistress 
told you of. The woman looked at the address on the 
loiter, and seemed to know who it was from. I told her a 
squint-eyed man had brought it to the house — and then 
she left directly. I don’t know where she wont, or the 
address at which she lives, or wlio the messenger was who 
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lirongbt the letter. As I have Raid, I made allowances for 
the deceased lady. I went downstairs, without answering, 
and got a tumbler and a tablespoon to servo instead of the 
measure-glass. When I came back with the things, she 
was still walking about in a temper. She took no notice 
of me. I left the room again quietly, seeing she was not 
in a' state to be spok(3n to. I saw nothing more of her, 
until we w’Dre alarmed by hearing her scream. We found 
the poor lady on the floor in a kind of fit. I ran out and 
fetched the nearest d(3ctor. This is the whole truth, on 
my oath ; and this is all I know about it.” 

TJio landlady was recalled at the request of the jury, 
and questioned again about the old woman. Sho could 
give no information. Being asked next if any letters or 
}>apcrs belonging to, or written by, the deceased lady had 
been found, she declared that, after the strictest search, 
nothing had boon discovered but two medical proscriptions. 
The writing-desk was empty. 

'ihe doctor was the next witness. 

lie closci-ibed the stato in which he found the patient, 
on being called to the house. The s^’inptoms were those 
of poisoning by str^Thniiie. Examination of the prescrip- 
tions and tlm bottles, aided by the servant’s information, 
convinced him that a filial misiako had been made by the 
deceased ; tlio nattiro of which ho exjdained to the juiy as 
ho had already explained it to Ainolius. Having men-, 
tionod the meeting with Amelins at the house-door, and 
tlio events which had folloived, ho closed his evidence by 
stating the result of the post-mortem examination, proving 
that tho death was caused by the poison called strychnine. 

The landlady and tho servant were examined again. 
They were instructed to inform tho juiy exactly of the 
time that Imd elapsed, from tho moment when the servant 
had loft tho deceased alone in tlio drawing-room, to the 
time wlieii tho screams were first heard. Having both 
given tho samo evidence, on this point, they were next 
asked whether any poison, besides tho old woman, had 
visited tho deceased lady — or had on any pretence obtained 
access to her, in tho interval. Both swore positively that 
there had not oven been a knock at tho house-door in the 
interval, and that the area-gate was locked, and tho key 
in tho possession of the landlady. This evidence ])laocd 
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it beyond the possibility of doubt that Iho deceased had 
herself taken the poison. The question whether she had 
taken it by accident was the only question left to decide, 
when Amelius was called as the next witness. 

Tlie lawyer retained by Mr. Melton, to watch the case 
on behalf of Mr. Farnaby, had hitherto not interfered. It 
was observed that he paid the closest attention to the 
inquiry, at the stage which it had now reached. 

Amelius was nervous at the outset. The early training 
in America, which had hardened him to face an audience 
and speak with self-possession on social and political sub* 
jeets, had not prepared him for the very dillcrent ordeal 
of a first appearance as a witness. Having answered the 
customary inquiries, ho was so painfully agitated in 
describing Mrs. Farnaby’s sufferings, that the coroner 
suspended the examination for a few minutes, to give liim 
time to control himself. lie failed, however, to recover 
his composure, until the narrative part of his evidence had 
come to an end. When the critical questions, bearing on 
his relations witli Mrs. Farnaby, began, the audience 
noticed that ho lifted his head, and looked and spoke, for 
the first time, like a man with a settled resolution in him, 
sure of himself. 

The questions proceeded : 

Was he in Mrs. Farnahy’s confidence, on the subject of 
her domestic difierences with her husband? Hid those 
ditferences lead to the withdrawing herself from her 
husband’s roof? Did Mrs. Farnaby inform him of tlio 
place of her retreat? To these three questions tlio witness, 
speaking quite readily in each case, answered Yes. Asked 
next, what the nature of the “ domest ic diflLi’cnees ” had 
been ; whether they were likely to affect Mrs. Farnaby’s 
mind seriously; why she had j)asBed under an assumed 
name, and why she had confided the troubles of her 
married life to a young man like himself, only iiitroduced 
to her a few months since, the witness simply declined to 
reply to the inquiries addressed to him. “ The confidence 
Mrs. Famabj^ placed in mo,” ho said to the coroner, “ was 
a confidence which I gave her my word of honour to 
respect. When I have said that, I hop© the jury will 
understand that I owe it to the memory of the dead to say 
no more.” 
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There was a murmur of approval among the audience, 
instantly checked by the coroner. The foreman of the 
jury rose, and remarked that scruples of honour were out 
of place at a serious inquiry of that sort. Hearing this, 
the lawyer saw his opportunity, and got on his legs. “ I 
represent the husband of the deceased lady,” ho said. 
“ Mr. Goldonhoart has appealed to the law of honour to 
justify him in keeping silence. I am astonished that 
there is a man to bo found in this assembly who fails to 
sympathize with him. But as there appears to bo such a 
person present, I ask permission, sir, to put a question to 
the witness. It may, or may not, satisfy the foreman 
of the jury ; but it will certainly assist the object of the 
present inquiry.” 

The coroner, after a glance at Mr. Melton, permitted 
the lawyer to put his question in these terms : — 

“Did your knowledge of Mrs. Famaby's domestic 
troubles give you any reason to apprehend that they might 
urge her to commit suicide?” 

“ Certainly not,” Amelins answered. “ When^ I called 
on her, on the morning of her death, I had no apprehension 
whatever of her committing suicide, I went to the house 
as llio beaver of good nows ; and I said so to tho doctor, 
when he first spoke to mo.” 

The doctor confirmed this. The foreman was silenced, 
if not convinced. One of his brother-jurymen, however, 
fooling the force of example, interrupted tho proceedings, 
by assailing Amelins with another question : — “ We have 
heard that you wore accompanied by a young lady at tho 
time you have mentioned, and that you took her upstairs 
with you. Wo want to know what business tho young 
lady had in tho house ? ” 

The lawyer interfered again. “I object to that 
question,” he said. “Tho purpose of tho inquest is to 
ascertain how Mrs. Farnaby met with her death. What 
has tho young lady to do with it? The doctor’s evidence 
has already told us that she was not at the house, until 
after ho had boon called in, and the deadly action of tho 
poison had begun. I appeal, sir, to the law of evidence, 
and to you, as tho presiding authority, to enforce it^ Mr. 
Goldonheart, who is acquainted with the circumstances of 
tho deceased lady’s life, has declared on his oath that there 
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was nothing in tlioso circumstances to inspire him with 
any apprehension of her committing suicide. The evidence 
of the servant at the lodgings points plainly to the conclu- 
sion already arrived at l)y the medical witness, that the 
death was the result of a lamentable mistake, and of that 
alone. Is our time to be wasted in irrelevant questions, 
and are the feelings of the surviving relatives to bo 
cruelly lacerated to no purpose, to satisfy the curiosity of 
strangers ? ” • 

A strong expression of approval from the audience 
followed this. The lawyer whispered to Mr. Melton, “ It’s 
all right 1 ** 

Order being restored, the coronor ruled that the jury- 
man’s question was not admissible, and that the servant’s 
evidence, taken with the statements of the doctor and the 
chemist, was the only evidence for the consideration of the 
jury. Summing up to this effect, ho recalled Amelius, at 
the request of the foreman, to inquire if the witness knew 
anything of tlio old woman who had been frequently 
alluded to in the course of tlio proceedings. Amelius 
could answer this question as honestly as he had answered 
the questions preceding it. He neither knew the woman’s 
name, nor whore sho was to bo found. Tlio coroner 
inquired, with a touch of irony, if tho jury wished the 
inquest to bo adjourned, under existing circumstances. 

For the sake of appearances, tho jury consulted together. 
But tho luncheon-hour was appruacliing ; tho servant’s 
ovidonco was undeniably clear and conclusive ; tho coronor, 
in summing up, had requested them not to forget that tho 
deceased had lost her temper with the servant, and that 
an angry woman might well make a luistako which would 
bo unlikely in her cooler moments. All these influences 
led the jury irrepressibly, over the obstacles of obstinacy, 
on tho way to submission. After a needless delay, they 
returned a verdict of “death by misadventure.” The 
secret of Mrs. Farnaby’s suicide remained inviolate ; the 
reputation of her vile husband stood as high as ever; and 
tho future life of Amelius was, from that fatal moraoiit, 
turned irrevocably into a now course. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

On tlio conclusion of tlio proceedings, Mr. Melton, having 
no further need of Aiuclius or the Jawyer, drove away hy 
himself. But ho was too inveterately polite to omit 
making his excuses for leaving them in a hurry; he 
expected, he said, to find a telegram from Paris waiting 
at his liouse. Amelius only delayed his dei)arturo to ask 
the landlady if the day of the funeral was settled. Hear- 
ing that it was arranged for the next morning, ho thanked 
her, and returned at once to tho cottage. 

Sally was waiting his arrival to complete some pur- 
chases of mourning for her unhappy mother ; Tolf s wife 
being in attendance to lake care of her. She was anxious 
to hear hoAV tho inquest had ended. In answering her 
question, Amelius was careful to warn her, if her com- 
panion made any inquiries, only to say that she had lost 
nor mother under very sad circumstances. Tho two 
having left tho cottage, ho instructed Tolf to lot in a 
stranger, who was to call hy previous appointment, and to 
close the door to every one else. In a few minutes, tho 
expected person, a young man, who gave tho name of 
]\rorcrosB, made his appearance, and sorely puzzled the old 
Erenohman. Ho was well dressed ; his manner was quiet 
and self-possessed — and yet ho did not look like a gentle- 
man. In fact, he was a policeman of tho higher order, in 
plain clothes. 

Being introduced to the library, ho spread out on tho 
table some sheets of manuscript, in the handwriting of 
Amelius, with notes in red ink on tho margin, made by 
himself. 

“I understand, sir,” he began, “ that you have reasons 
for not bringing this case to trial in a court of law ?” 

“ I am sorry to say,” Amelius answered, “ that I dare 
not consent to the exposure of a public trial, fur tho sake 
of persons living and dead. For the same reason, I have 
written tho account of the conspiracy with certain reserves. 
I hope I have not thrown any needless difficulties* in yom* 
way?” 
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** Certainly not, sir. But I should wish to ask, what 
you propose to do, in ease I discover the people concerned 
in the conspiracy ?” 

Araelius owned, very reluctantly, that ho could do 
nothing with the old woman who had been the accomplice. 
“Unless,” ho added, “I can induce her to assist mo in 
bringing the man to justice for other crimes which I 
believe him to have committed.” 

“ Meaning the man named J ervy, sir, iu this state- 
ment ? ” 

“Yes. I have reason to bolicvo that ho has been 
obliged to leave the United States, after committing somo 
serious offence ” 

“I beg. your pardon for interrupting you, sir. Is it 
serious enough to charge him with, under the treaty 
between the two countries ? ” 

“ I don’t doubt it’s serious enough. I have telegraphed 
to the persons who formerly employed him, for the par- ' 
ticulars. Mind this ! 1 will stick at no sacritico to make 
that scoundrel suffer for what lie has done.” 

In those plain words Amolius revealed, as frankly as 
usual, the purpose that was in him. The torrihlo re- 
membrances associated with Mrs. Farnaby’s last moments 
had kindled, in his just and generohs naluro, a burning 
sense of the wrong inflicted on tlio poor heart-broken 
creature who had tnisted and loved him. The unondurablo 
thought tliat the wretch who had tortured her, robbed 
her, and driven her to her death had escaped with 
impunity, literally haunted him night and day. Eager 
to provide for Sally’s future, ho had followed Mrs. 
Farnaby’s instructions, and had seen the lawyer privately, 
during the period that had elapsed between the death and 
the inquest. Hearing that there were formalities to bo 
complied with, which would jirobably cause some delay, 
ho had at once announced his determination to employ 
the interval in attempting the pursuit of Jorvy, The 
lawyer — after vainly pointing out the serious objections to* 
the course proposed — so far yielded to the irrcsistibJo’ 
earnestness and good faith of Amelius as to recommend 
him to a competent man, who could be trusted not to 
deceive him. The same day the man had received a 
written statement of the case; and ho had now arrived 
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to report the result of liis first proceedings to his em- 
ployer. 

“ One thing I want to know, before yon tell mo any- 
thing else,” Ainelius resumed. “Is my written description 
of Jervy plain enough to help you to hnd him ? ” 

“ It’s so plain, sir, that some of the older men in our 
oRice have recognized him by it — under another name than 
tlie name you give him.” 

“ Docs that add to the difficulty of tracing him? ” 

“He l\as been a long time awa}'- from England, sir; and 
it’s by no means easy to trace him, on that account. I 
have been to tlic young woman, named Phoobo in your 
statement, to lind out what she can tell mo about him. 
fcjlie’s ready enough, in the intervals of crying, to heli> us 
to lay our hands on the man who has deserted her. It’ff 
the old story of a fellow getting at a girl’s secrets and 
a girl’s money, under protonee of marrying her. At one 
time, she’s furious with him, and at another she’s ready to 
cry her eyes out. I^got some information from her ; it’s 
not much, but it may help us. The name of the old 
woman, who has been the go-between in the business, is 
l\Trs. Sowlcr — known to tlio police as an inveterate 
dnuihard, and worse. I don’t think there will bo much 
difficulty in tracing Mrs. Sowler. As to Jervy, if the 
young woman is to be believed, and I think she is, there’s 
little doubt that he has got the money from the lady 
mentioned in my instructions here, and that ho has bolted 
with the sum about him. Wait a bit, sir ; I haven’t done 
with my discoveries yet. I asked the young woman, of 
course, if she had his photograph, lie’s a sharp fellow ; 
sho had it, hut ho got it away from her, on pretence of 
giving her a better one, before he took himself off. Having 
missed this chance, I asked next if sho know whore ho 
lived last. Sho directed mo to the place ; and I have had 
a talk with the landlord. Ho tells mo of a squint-eyed 
man, who was a good deal about the house, doing Jervy’s 
dirty work for him. If I am not misled by the descrip- 
tion, I think I know the man, I have my own notion of 
what he’s capable of -doing, if he gets the chance — and I 
propose to begin by finding our way to him, and ,nsing 
him as a means of tracing Jervy. It’s only right to toll 
you that it may take some time to do this — ^for whicji 
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reason I have to propose, in tlio mean while, trying a 
shorter way to the end in view. Do you object, sir, to 
the expense of sending a copy of your description of Jervy 
to every police-station in London ? ” 

“ I object to nothing which may help us to find him. 
Do you think the police have got him anywhere ? ” 

“ You forget, sir, that Ihe police have no orders to tako 
him. What Ihu speculating on is the chance that he has 
got the money about him — say in small bank-notes, for 
convenience of changing them, you know.’* 

“ Well?’* 

“ Well, sir, the people ho lives among — the squint-eyed 
man, for in, stance ! — don’t stick at trillos. If any of them 

have found out that Jervy *s purse is worth having ” 

“ You mean they would rob him? ** 

“ And murder him too, sir, if ho tried to resist.** 
Amolius started to his feet. “ Send round to tho 
police-stations without losing another minute,’* ho said. 
“And let mo hoar what tho answer is, tho instant you 
receive it.** 

“ Suppose I get tho answer late at night, sir ? ’* 

“ I don’t care avIicu you got it, night or day. Dead or 
living, I Avill undertake to identify him. Here’s a dupli- 
cate key of tho garden gate. Come this way, and I’ll 
show you where my bedroom is. If wo are all in bed, tap 
at tho windoAv — and I Avill be ready for you at a moment’s 
notice.” 

On that understanding Morcro,ss left tho cottago. 

The day wlieu tho mortal remains of Mrs. Farnaby 
were laid at rest Avas a day of heavy rain. Mr. Melton, 
and two or three other old friends, were tho attendants at 
tho funeral. When tho colHn was borne into the damp 
and reeking burial ground, a young man and a Avoman 
were tho ouly persons, beside the sexton and his assistants, 
who stood by tho open grave. Mr. Melton, recognizing 
Auielius, was at a loss to understand who his companion 
could bo. It was impossible to suppose that ho would 
profane that solemn ceremony by bringing to it tho lost 
woman at tho cottage. Tho thick black veil of the person 
Avith him hid her face from view. No visible exprossioni^ 
of grief escaped her. .When tho last sublime words of the 
burial service had been road, those two mourners were 
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left, after the others had all departed, still standing 
together by the grave. Mr. Melton decided on mentioning 
the circnmstanco confidentially when ho wrote to his 
friend in Paris. Telegrams from Regina, in reply to his 
telegrams from London, had informed him that Mr. 
Farnaby had felt the benefit of the remedies employed, and 
was slowly on the way to recovery. It seemed likely that 
he would, in no long time, take the right course for the 
protection of his niece. For the enlightenment which 
might, or might not, come with that time, Mr. Melton was 
re.dgngd to wait, with the disciplined patience to which ho 
had been mainly indebted for his success in life. 

“ Always remember your mother tcndoidy, my child,” 
said Amclius, as they loft the burial ground. “Sho was 
sorely tried, poor thing, in her lifetime, and she loved you 
very dearly.” 

“Do you know anything of my father?” Sally asked 
timidly. “ Is he still living ? ” 

“ My dear, you will never see your father. I must bo 
all that the kindest father and mother could have been to 
you, now. Oh, my poor little girl ! ” 

She pressed his aim to her as sho held it. “Why 
should you pity me ? ” sho’Said. “ Haven’t I got You ? ” 

They passed the day together quietly at the cottage. 
Auielius took down some of his books, and pleased Sally 
by giving her his first lessons. Soon after ton o’clock sho 
withdrew, at the usual early hour, to her room. In her 
absence, ho sent for Toll ; intending to warn him not to 
1)0 alarmed if ho heard footsteps in tho garden, after they 
had all gone to bed. Tho old servant had barely entered 
Iho library, when he was called away by the boll at tho 
outer gate. Amelius, looking into tho hall, discovered 
Morcross, and signed to him eagerly to come in. Tho 
police-officer closed the door cautiously behind him. lie 
had anivod with nows that Jervy was found. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

“ AVheub has ho been fotmd?” Aiiiclius asked, snatching 
up his hat. 

“ There’s no huriy, sir,” Morcross answered quietly. 
“When I had the honour of seeing you yesterday, you 
said y'ou meant to make Jervy suffer for what ho had done. 
Somebody else has saved you the trouble. He was found 
this evening in the river.” 

“ Drowned ? ” 

“ Stabbed in three places, sir ; and put out of the way 
in the river — that’s the surgeon’s report. Robbed of 
everything he possessed — that’s the police rcj)ort, after 
searching his pockets.” 

Amelins was silent. It had not entered into his cal- 
culations that crime breeds crime, and that the criminal 
might escape him under that law. For the inument, ho 
was conscious of a sense of disappoinimeiit, revealing 
plainly that the desire for vengeance had mingled with 
the higher motives which animated him. IIo felt nneasy 
and ashamed, and longed as usual to take rofngo in acjtion 
from his own unwolcuiiio thoughts. “Are you sure it is 
the man?” ho asked. “My description may have misled 
the jjolicc — I should like to see him myself.” 

“ Certainly, sir. While wo are about it, if you feel 
any curiosity to trace Jervy’s ill-gotten money, there’s a 
chance (from what I Lavo heard) of finding tlio man with 
the squint. The people at our place think it’s likely ho 
may have been concerned in the robbery, if ho hasn’t com- 
mitted the murder.” 

In an hour after, under the guidance of Morcross, 
Amolius passed through the dreary doors of a deadhouso, 
situated on the southoni bank of the Thames, and saw the 
body of Jervy stretched out on a stone slab. The guardian 
who hold the lantern, inured to such horrible sights, 
declared that the corpse could not have been in the water 
more than two days. To any one who had seen the mur- 
dered manti, the face, undisfigured by injury of any kind, 
w'as perfectly rccognijcablo. Amelias know him again, 
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dead, as certainly as lie had known him again, living, 
when ho was waiting for Phoehc in the street. 

“ If you’re satisfied, sir,” said Morcross, “ the inspector 
at the police-station is sending a sergeant to look after 
‘ Wall-Eyes * — the name they give hereabouts to the man 
suspected of the robbery. We can take the sergeant with 
us in the cab, if you like.” 

Still keeping on tbc southern bank of tho river, they 
drove for a quarter of an hour in a westerly direction, and 
stopj)edat a piihlie-house. The sergeant of police went in 
by himself to make tho first inquiries. 

“Wo are a day too late, sir,” he said to Amclius, on 
returning to tho eah. “ Wall-Eyes was here last night, 
and Jilntlier Sowler with him, judging hy llie dc8cri])tion. 
Doth of tliem drunk — and the woman the wurso of the 
two. TJio liindloid knows nothing mi)ro ahout it ; but 
there’s a man at tho bar tells mo he heard of them this 
morning (still drinking) at tho Dairy.” 

“ Tho Dairy ? ” Amelins repeated. 

Morcross intoi'i)osod wdth the necessary explanation. 

“ An old Jiouso, sir, which once stood by itself in the fields. 

1 1 was a dairy a hundred years ago ; and it has kept the 
name ever since, though it’s nothing but a low lodgiiig- 
house now.” 

“ One of tho worst places on this side of tho river,” the 
sergeant added. “ Tho landlord’s a returned convict. Sly 
as ho is wo shall have him again yet, for receiving stolen 
goods. There’s every sort of thief among his lodgers, 
from a ]uckpocket to a housebreaker. It’s my duty to cen- 
tinuo the inquiry, sir; but a gentleman like you will bo 
better, I sliould say, out of such a idatic as that.” 

Still disquieted by tho sight that lie had seen in tho 
dcadhoiiso, find by tho associations which that sight had * 
recalled, Amelius was ready for any adventure which 
might relieve his mind. Even the prospect of a visit to a 
tliicyes’ lodging-houso was more >velcome to him than the 
prospect of going home alone. “ If there’s no serious ob- 
jection to it,” he said, “ I own I should like to see the 
place.” 

“ You’ll bo safe enough with us,” tho sergeant replied. 
“If you don’t mind filthy people and bad language — all 
right, sir ! Cabman, drive to the Dairy.” 
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Their direction was now towards the south, through a 
perfect labyrinth of mean and dirty streets. Twice the 
driver was obliged to ask his way. On the second occa- 
sion the sergeant, putting his head out of the window to 
stop the cab, cried, “ Hullo 1 there’s something up.” 

'J'hey got out in front of a long low rambling house, a 
complete contrast to the modern buildings about it. Late 
as the hour was, a mob had assembled in front of the door. 
The police were on the spot, keeping the people in order. 

Morcross and the sergeant pushed their way through 
the crowd, leading Amolius between them. “ Hoinething 
wrong, sir, in the back kitchen,” said one of the police- 
men, answering the sergeant while ho opened the street 
door. A few yards down the passage there was a second 
door, with a man on the w’^atch by it. “ There’s a nice to- 
do downstairs,” the man announced, recognizing the ser- 
geant, and unlocking the door with a key which ho took 
from his pocket. “ The landlord at tho Dairy knows his 
lodgers, sir,” Morcross whispered to Ainclius ; “ tho place 
is kept like a prison,” As they passed through the second 
door, a frantic voice startled tliem, shouting in fury from 
bcdow.J An old man came hobbling up tho kitchen stairs, 
his eyes wild with fear, his long grey hair all liimhlcd 
over his face. “ Oh, Lord, have you got the tools for 
breaking open tho door?” he asked, wringing his dirty 
hands in an agony of supplication. “ She’ll set tho house 
on lire I she’ll kill my wife and daughter ! ” Tho sergeant 
pushed him contemptuously out of *tho ’w.ay, and looked 
jound for Amelins. “It’s only tho landlord, sir; keep 
near Morcross, and follow mo.” 

They descended the kitchen stairs, the frantic cries 
below growing loiider and louder at every stop they t(Jok ; 
and made their way through tho thieves and vagabonds 
crowding together in the passage. Passing on their right 
hand a solid old oaken door fast closed, they reached an 
open wicket-gate of iron which led into a stone-paved 
yard. A heavily barred window was now visible in tho 
back wall of the house, raised throe or four feet from tho 
pavement of the yard. The room within was illuminated 
by a blaze of gaslight. Moro policemen were here, keep- 
ing back moro inquisitive lodgers. Among tho spectators 
was a man with a hideoua outward squint, holding by the 
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window-bars in a state of drunken terror. The sergeant 
looked at him, and beckoned to one of the policemen, 
“ Take him to the station ; 1 shall have something to say 
to Wall-E\’cs when he’s sober. Now then ! stand back, all 
of you, and lot’s see what’s going on in the kitchen.” 

Ho took Amelins by the arm, and led him to the 
window. Even the sergeant started when the scene inside 
met his view. “ By God 1 ” ho cried, “ it’s Mother Sowler 
herself!” 

It was Motlier Sowler. The horrible woman was 
tramping round and round in the middle of the kitchen, 
like a beast in a cage; raving in the dreadful drink-mad- 
ness called delirium tremens. In the farthest corn(.‘r of 
the room, l)aiTicaded behind tho table, the landlord’s wife 
and daughter crouched in terror of their lives. Tho gas, 
lurned full on, blazed high enough to blaohcn tho coiling, 
and showed tho lu’avy bolts sliot at the top and bottom of the 
.solid door. Nothing Ics-s than a battoring-ram could have 
burst that door in from tho outer side; an hour’s work 
with the iilo would have failed to break a pas, sage througli 
the bars over the window. “ ITow did she get there ? ” tho 
se rgeant ashed. “ liun downstairs, and bolted herself in, 
while the missus ami the young ’un were jjooking” — was 
the answering cry from the people in tho yard. As they 
spoke, another vain attempt was made to break in tho door 
from the passage. TJie noise of the heavy blows redoubled 
tlie frenzy of tho terrible creature in tho kitchen, still 
tramping round and round under tho blazing gaslight. 
Suddenly she made a dart at tlie window, and confronted 
the men looking in from the yard. Her staring eyes were 
bloodshot ; a purple-red flii.sh was over her face ; her hair 
waved wildly about her, torn away in places by her own 
hands. “ Cats 1 ” she screamed, glaring out of the window, 
** millions of cats ! all their mouths wide open spitting at 
mo ! Fire ! fire to scare away tho cats 1 ” She searched 
furiously in her pocket, and tore out a handful of loose 
papers. One of them escaped, and fluttered downward to a 
wooden press under tho window. Amelins was nearest, 
and saw it plainly as it fell, “Good heavens I” he ex- 
claimed, “it’s a bank-note!” “Wall-Eyes’ money!” 
shouted the thieves in tho yard ; “ she’s going io bum 
Wall-Eyes’ money ! ” Tho madwoman turned back to tho 
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middle of iho kitchen, leapt up at the gas-ljurncr, and set 
liro to the bank-notes. She scattered them tlaming all 
round her on tho kitchen floor. “ Away with you ! ” she 
shouted, shaking her fists at tho visionary multitude of 
cats. “Away with you, up tho chimney I Away with 
you, out of tho window ! ” Sho sprang back to the window, 
with her crooked fingers twisted in her hair I “ Tlie 
snakes ! ” slio shrieked ; “ the snakes are hissing again in 
my hair ! the beetles are crawling over my face ! ” Sho 
toi o at her hair ; she scraped her fiico with long black nails 
that lacerated the flesh. Aniclius turned away, unable to 
endure tho sight of her. Morcross took his place, eyed her 
steadily for a moment, and saw the way to end it, “ A 
quartern of gin ! ” ho shouted. “ Quich ! before she leaves 
tho window \ ” In a luinnto ho had the j)Ow ter measure in 
his hand, and tapped at the window. “ Gin, Mother Sow- 
Icr ! Break the window, and have a droj^ of gin ! For a 
moment, tho drunkard mastered her own dreadful visions 
at tho sight of tho liquor. She broke a pane of glass with 
her clenched fist. “The door!” cried Morcross, to the 
panic-stricken women, barricaded behind the table. “ Tho 
door!” he reiterated, as ho handed the gin in through tho 
bars. Tho eldpr woman was too territied to understand 
him ; her bolder dauglitcr crawded under tho tjihle, rushed 
across the kitchen, and drew the holts. As tlio madwoman 
turned to attack her, tho room was filled with men, headed 
by the sergeant. Three of them were barely enough to 
control the frantic wretch, and bind ber hand and foot. 
When Aiuelius entered the kitchen, after sho had been con- 
voyed to the hospital, a five-pound note on tho press 
(secured by one of tho police), and a few frail black ashes 
scattered thinly on tho kitchen floor, were the only relics 
left of tho ill-gotten money. 

After-inquiry, patiently pursued in more than ono 
direction, failed to throw any light on the mystery of 
Jorvy’s death. Morcross’s report to A melius, towards tho 
close of tho investigation, was little, more than ingenious 
guess-work. 

“It seems pretty clear, sir, in tho first place, that 
Mother Sowler must have overtaken Wall-Eyes, after ho 
had loft tho letter at Mrs. Farnaby’s lodgings. In tho 
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Rccoiul place, WO arc justified (as I shall show you directly) 
in assuming that she told him of tho money in Jervy’s 
])osscssion, and that tho two succeeded in discovering 
Jerv}^ — no doubt through Wall-Eyes’ superior knowledge 
of his master’s movements. The evidence concerning tho 
bank-notes proves this. Wc know, by tlie examination of 
tlic peoplo at tho Dairy, that Wall-Eyes took from his 
])odvct a handful of notes, when they refused to send for 
1 i(iuor witliout having the money first. Wo arc also in- 
formed, that tho breaking-out of the drink-madness in 
Mother Sowlcr showed itself in her snatching tho notes 
out of liis liand, and trying to strangle him — before she 
ran clown into tho kitchdii and bolted herself in. Lastly, 
]\Irs. Farnaby’s bankers have identified the note saved from 
tlio burning, ns one of forty five-pound notes paid to her 
e]u'r|uc. »So much for llic tracing of tho moaicy. 

“ I wish I could give an equally satisfactory account 
f'f the tracing of the crime. Wc can make notliing of 
Wall-Eyes. Ho declares that ho didn’t even know Jervy 
was dead, till wc told him ; and he swears ho found the 
inmioy dro]> 2 )ed in tho street. It is needless to say that 
tliis last asscu tion is a lie. Opiniojis are divided among 
. us ns to whether he is answerable for the murder as well 
as tlio robbery, or wdicthcr there was a third person con- 
cerned in it. My own belief is that Jeiwy was drugged 
by tho old woman (with a young woman very likely used 
as a decoj’), in some house by the river-side, and then 
murdered by \\ all-Eyes in cold blood. Wc have done our 
best to clear tho matter up, and we have not succeeded. 
^J’he doctors give us no hope of any assistance from Mother 
Sowlcr. If slio gets over the attack (which is doubtful), 
they say she will die to a certainty of liver-disease. In 
short, my own fear is that this will prove to be one more 
of those murders which arc mysteries to tho police as well 
as tho public.” 

’JLho report of the case excited some interest, published 
in the newspapers in conspicuous type. Meddlesome readers 
wrote letters, offering complacently stupid suggestions to 
the police. After a while, another crime attracted general 
attention ; and tho murder of Jervy disappeared from the 
public memory, among other forgotten murders of «ioderu 
times. 


X 
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CIIAPTEK V. 

The last dreary days of Noveiuber came to tlicir end. 

No longer darkened l)y the shadows of crime anc: 
torment and death, the life of Amelins glided insensibly 
into the peaceful byways of seclusion, brightened by the 
companionship of Sally. The winter days Ibllowed one 
another in a happy iiniformily of occupations and amuse- 
ments. There were lessons to fill up the morning, and 
walks to occupy the afternoon— and, in the evenings 
sometimes reading, sometimes singing, sometimes nothing 
but the lazy luxury of talk. In the vast world of London: 
witli its monstrous extremes of wealth and poverty, and 
its all-jiermeating malady of life at fever-heat, there wat 
one supi’emely innocent and supremely hap])y cre «turc= 
Sally had heard of Heaven, attainable on the hard condition 
of first pa} ing the debt of death. “ I liave found a kinder 
Heaven,” she said, one day. “ It is hero in the cottage ; 
tuid Amclius has shown mo the way to it.” 

Their social isolation was at this timo comploto : they 
were two friendless people, perfectly insensible to all that 
was perilous and pitiable in their own position. They parted 
with a kiss at night, and they mot again with a kiss in 
the moi’ning — ^and they wore as happily free from all iiiis' 
trust of the future as a pair of birds. No visitoi s came tc 
the house ; the few friends Jind acquaintances of Amelius, 
forgotten by him, forgot him in return. Now and then. 
Toll’s wife came to the cottage, and exhibited the 
“ cherubim-baby.” Now and then, Totf himself (a musician, 
among his other accomplishments) brought his fiddle up= 
stairs; and, saying modestly, “A little music helps tc 
pass the timo,” played to the young master and mistress 
the pheerful tinkling tunes of the old vaudevilles of France. 
They were ideased with these small interruptions when 
they came ; and they wore not disappointed wlien the daye 
passed, and the haby and the vaudevilles were hushed in 
absence and silence. So the happy winter time wont by; 
and the howling winds brought no rheumatism with them, 
and even the tax-gatherer himself, looking in at this 
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earthly paradise, departed witliout a curse when he left 
his little paper behind him. 

Now and then, at long intervals, th§ Outer world in- 
truded itself in the form of a letter. 

Regina wrote, always with the same placid affection; 
always entering into tho same inirnito narrative of tho 
slow progress of “ dear uncle's ” return to hcnltb. lie was 
forbidden to exert himself in way. II is nerves wore 
in a state of lamentable irritability. “I dare not even 
mention your name to him, dear Amelius ; it seems, I can- 
nut think why, to make him — oh, so unreasonably angry. 
I can only submit, and pray that he may soon be himself 
again.” Amelius wrote back, alwa3^s in tho same con- 
siderate a]id gentle tones ; alwa3’s laying tho blame of his 
dull hitters on the studious uniformity of his life. Ho pre- 
served, with a perfectly cas^* conscience, tho most absolute 
silence on the subject of Sail}’. While ho was faithful to 
Tiegina, what reason had ho to reproach himself with the 
protection that lio offered lo a poor motherless girl ? When 
he was married, ho might mention the circumstances under 
which ho had met Avilh Sully, and leave the rest to his 
wife’s sjmipath}’'. 

One morning, the letters with tho Paris postmark were 
vai'ied by a few lines from Rufus. 

“ livery mr)rning, my bright boy, I get up and say to 
m^'^clf, ‘Well! I reckon it’s about time to take the roulo 
for Jjundoii: ’ end every morning, if you’ll believe mo, I 
put it olf till next day. Whether it's in the good feeding* 
(expensive, I admit; but when yonv cook helps 3"ou to 
digest iustead of liindering yoxij a man of my’ d^'speptie 
nation is too grateful to complain) — or whether i I’s in tho 
air, which reminds mo, I do assure you, of our native 
atmosphere at Cool^pring, Mass., is more than I can tell, 
with a hard steel pen on a leaf of flimsy paper. You have 
heard tho saying, ‘ When a good American dies, ho goes 
to Paris,’ Ma^^be, sometimes, he’s smart enough to dis- 
count his own death, and rationally enjoy the future time 
in tho present. This you see is a poetiq flight. But, 
mercy ho praised, the moral of my residence in Paris is 
plain : — If 1 can’t go to Amelius, Amelius must come to 
mo. Note tho address, Grand Hotel ; and pack up, like a 
good boy, on receipt of this. Memorandum : The brown 
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Miss is Lore. I saw her taking tlio air in a carriage, and 
raised my hat. She looked tho otlicr way. British- — 
eminently British ! But, there, I Lear no malice ; I am 
her most obedient servant, and yours affectioiialoly, Rufus. 
— ^Postscript : I want yon to see some of our girls at this 
hotel. Tho genuine American material, sir, perfected by 
Worth.” 

Another morning brought with it a few sad lines from 
Phoebe. “ After what had happened, she was quite im- 
able to face her friends ; she had no heart to seek employ- 
ment in her own country — her present life was too drcaiy 
and too hopeless to be endured. A benevolent lady Lad 
made her an offer to accompany a party of emigrants to 
New Zealand ; and she had ac(‘0])ted the proposMl. Perhaps, 
among the new people, she miglit recover her self-respect 
and her spirits, and live to bo a better 'woman. Mean- 
while, she bade Mr. Goldenlieart farewell ; and asked his 
pardon for taking the liberty of washing him happy with 
Miss Regina.” 

Amelins wrote a few kind linos to Phoebe, and a cordial 
reply to Rufus, making the pursuit of his studies his 
excuse for remaining in London. After this, there was 
no further correspondence. The mornings succeeded cacli 
other, and tho postman brought no more news from tlio 
world outside. 

But tho lessons wont on; and the teacher and pupil 
were as incoiisidcratoly happy as over in each other’s 
society, Ob.'icrving with inexhaustible interest tho pro- 
gress of the mental development in Sally, Amelins was 
slow to perceive tho physical development which was un- 
obtrusively keeping jmeo with it. He was absolutely 
ignorant of the i)art which his own influence was taking 
in the gradual and delicate process of change. Ere long, 
the first forewarnings of tho coining disturbance in their 
harmless relations towards each other, began to show 
themselves. Ere long, there were signs of a troubled mind 
in Sally, which wore mysteries to Amelius, and subjects 
of wonderment, sometimes even trials of temper, to tho 
girl herself. 

' One day, she looked in from the door of her room, iv! 
her white dressing-gown, and asked to fee forgiven if she 
kept the lessons of the morning waiting for a little whilOi 
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** Como in,” fiaid Amolins, “ and tell mo why.” 

She hesitated. “ You won’t think mo lazy, if you sco 
mo in my dressing-gown ? ” 

“Of course not I Your dressing-gown, my dear, is as 
good as any other gown. A young girl like you looks 
best in white.” 

yiio came in with her work-basket, and her indoor 
dross over her arm. 

Amelias laughed. “ Wh}' haven’t you put it on?” ho 
asked. 

Slio sat down in a corner, and looked at her work- 
basket, instead of looking at Amelins. “It doesn’t fit me 
so well as it did,” she answered. “ I am obliged to 
alter it.” 

Ainelius looked at her — at the charming youthful figure 
that had filled out, at the softly rounded outline of the 
face with no angles and hollows in it now. “Is it the 
dressmaker’s fault? ” he asked slyly. 

Her eyes were still on the basket. “It’s my fault,” 
she said. “ Y’’ou remember what a poor little skinny 
creature I was, when you first saw me, 1 — you won’t 
like me the worse for it, will 3 ^ou ? — I am getting fat. 1 
don’t know why. They say hap2>y people get fat. Per- 
haps that’s wh 3 ^ I’m never hiingiy, and never frightened, 

and never miserable now ” iSho stoi^pod ; her dress 

slipped from her lap to the floor. “ Don’t look at me ! ” 
she said — and suddenl}^ put her hands over her face. 

Amelins saw the tears finding their way” through the 
pretty 2 >Iuinp fingers, which ho remembered so shaj»eless 
and so Ihiu. lie crossed the 3-oom, and touched her gently 
on the shoulder. “ ]My dear cliild ! have I said anything 
to distress you ? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Then why are 3 ’’ou cry^ing? ” 

“ I don’t know.” She hesitated ; looked at him ; and 
made a desperate effort to tell Inm Avhat was in her mind. 
“ I’m afraid you’ll got tired of me. There’s nothing about 
mo to make you pity me now. You seem to bo— not quite 
the same — ^no I it isn’t that — I don’t know what’s com^ to 
mo — ^I’lu a greater fool than over. Give me my lesson, 
Amelins ! please give mo my lesson ! ” 

Amelias produced the books, in some little sui-prise at 
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Sally’s extraordinary anxiety to begin her lessons, wliilo 
tho unaltered dress lay neglected on the carpet at her feet. 
A discreet abstract of tho history of England, pub- 
lished for the use of j^oung persons, happened to bo at 
tho top of the books. The systonv of education under 
Amolius recognized the laws of chance : they began with 
the history, because it turned up first. Sally read aloud ; 
and Sally’s master explained obscure passages, and cor- 
rected occasional errors of pronunciation, as she went on. 
On that particular morning, there was little to explain 
and nothing to correct. “ Am I doing it well to-day ? ” 
Sally inquired, on reaching the end of her task. 

“ Very well, indeed.” 

She shut the book, and looked at her teacher. “ I 
wonder how it is,” she resumed, “ that I got on so much 
better with my lessons hero than I did at tho Home ? And 
3’et it’s foolish of me to wonder. I get on better, because 
you are teaching mo, of course. Bat I don’t feel satisfied 
with myself. I’m tho same helpless creatui o — I feel your 
kindness, and can’t make any return to you — for all my 

learning. I should like ” She left the thought in her 

unexpressed, and opened her copy-book. “ I’ll do my 
writing now,” she said, in a quiet resigned way. “Por- 
liaps I may improve enough, some day, to keep your 
accounts for you,” Slio chose her pen a little absently, 
and began to write. Amedius looked over her shoulder 
and laughed; she was writing his name. He pointed to 
the copper-plate copy on tho top line, presenting an un- 
deniable moral maxim, in characters beyond tho roach of 
criticism : — Change Is A Law of Nature. “ There, my 
dear, you aro to copy that till you’re tired of it,” said 
the easy master; “and then well try overleaf, another 
copy beginning with letter D.” 

Sally laid down her pen, “ I don’t like ‘ Change is a 
law of Nature,* ” she said, knitting her pretty eyebrows 
into a frown. “ I looked at those words yesterday, and 
they made me miserable at night. I was foolish enough 
to think that we should always go on together as we go 
on nbw, till I saw that copy. I hate the copy I It came 
to my mind when I was awake in tho dark, and it seemed 
to tell me that we were going to change some day. That’s 
the worst of learning — one knows too much, and thou 
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there’s an end of one’s happiness. Thoughts come to you, 
when you don’t want them. I thought of the young lady 
^vo saw last woeh in the park.” 

She spoke gravely and sadly. The bright contentment 
which had given a now charm to her eyes since she had 
been at the cotfago, died out of them as Ainelius looked at 
her. AVhat had become of her childish manner and her 
artless smile? He drew his chair nearer to her. “What 
}’(;nng lady do yon mean ? ” he asked. 

Sally shook her head, and traced lines with her jicn on 
the blotting-paper. “ Oh, you can’t have forgotten her ! 
A young lady, riding on a grand white horse. All the 
peojde were admiring her. I wonder you eared to look 
at me, after tliat bcaiitiul creature had gone by. Ah, she 
knows all sorts of things that I don’t^s/zs doesn’t sound a 
note at a time on the x^iano, and as often as not the wrong 
011(3 ; she can say her multixdication table, and knows all 
the cities in the world. I dare say she’s almost as learned 
as you are. If you had her living hero with you, wouldn’t 
you like it botJor than only having me!” She drox>ped 
her arms on the table, and laid her head on them wearily. 
“ The dreadful streets ! ” she murmured, in low tones of 
dosx>air, “ Wliy did I think of the dreadful streets, and 
the night 1 met with you — afler I had seen the young 
lady ? Oh, Anielius, are j^ou tired of me ? are you ashamed 
of me?” She lifted her head again, before ho could 
answer, and controlle d herself by a sudden eflbrt'of reso- 
lution. “I don’t know what’s tho matter with mo this 
morning,” she said, looking at him witli a pleading fear 
in her eyes. “ Never mind my nonsense — ^I’ll do tho 
cox^y 1 ” She began to write the unendurable assertion 
that change is a law of Nature, with trembling fingers 
and fast-heaving breath. Ainelius took the pen gently 
out of licr hand. His voice faltered as ho spoke to her. 

“We will give ux:) tlio lessons for today, Sally. You 
liave had a bad night’s rest, my dear, and you w o feeling 
it — that/s all. Ho you think you are well onou^ to come 
out with mo, and try if tho air will revive you a little ? ” 

She rose, and took his hand, and kissed it. “ I boliovo; 
if I was dying, I should got well enough to go out with 
you I May I ask one little favour ? Do you mind if wo 
don’t go into the park to-day ? ” 
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•‘What lias made you tako a dislike to the park, 
Sally?” 

“We might meet the beautiful young lady again,” 
she answered, with her head down. “ I don’t want to do 
that.” 

“We will go wherever you like, my child. You shall 
decide — not 1.” 

She gathered up her dress from the floor, and hurried 
away to her room — without looking back at him as usual 
when she opened the door. 

Left by himself, Amelins sat at the table, mechanically 
turning over the lesson-books. Sally had perplexed and 
even distressed him. Ilis capacity to preserve the harmless 
relations between them, depended mainly on tlie mule 
appeal which the girl’s ignorant innocence unconsciously 
addressed to him. lie felt this vaguely, -without absolutely 
realizing it. By some mysterious ])roccss of association 
which he was unable to follow, a saying of the wise Elder 
Brother at Tadmor revived in his memory, while ho was 
trying to see his wa}^ through the difticulties that beset 
him. “You will meet with many temptations, Amelins, 
when you leave our Community,” the old man had said at 
parting; “and most of them -udll come to you through 
women. Bo especially on your guard, my son, if you 
meet with a woman wdio makes j^ou feel ij uly sorry for 
her. She is on the high-road toyuur]>assions, through the 
open door of your sympathies — and all the more certainly 
if she is not aware of it herself.” Amelius felt the truth 
expressed in those words as ho had never felt it yet. 
There had been signs of a changing nature in Sally for 
some little time past. But they had expressed thomsolvcs 
too delicately to attract the attention of a man unprepared 
to be on the watch. Only on that morning, they had been 
marked enough to force themselves on Lis notice. Only 
on that morning, she had looked at him, and spoken to 
him, as she had never looked or spoken before. Ho began 
dimly to rte the danger for both of them, to which ho liad 
shut his eyes thus far. Whore was the remedy? what 
ought he to do ? Those questions came naturally into his 
mind — and yet, his mind shrank from pursuing them. 

He got up impatiently, and busied himself in putting 
awajr the lesson-books— a small duty hitherto always loft 
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It was useless ; liis mind dwelt persistently on Sally, 

Wliile ho moved about the room, lie still saw the look 
ill her eyes, ho still heard the tone of her voice, when she 
sjioko of tlio young lady in the park. The words of the 
good physician 'wliom he had consulted about her recurred 
to his inoinory now. “ The natural growth of her senses 
has been stunted, like the natural growth of her body, by 
starvation, terror, exposure to cold, and other influences 
inlieieiit in the life that she has led.” And then the doctor 
liad spoken of noui'ishing food, pure air, and careful treat- 
ment — of the life, in short, which she had led at the cottage 
— and had predicted that she would develop into “an 
intelligent and healthy young Avoinaii.” Again he asked 
himself, “ AVhat ought I to do? ” 

jfe turned aside to the window, and looked out. An 
idea occurred to him. IJow would it be, if he summoned 
courage enough to tell her that he was engaged to bo 
married ? 

Ko! Setting aside bis natural dread of tbe shock that 
ho might inflid on the ])oor grateful girl w^ho had only 
known liap])ine.ss under his care, the detestable obstacle of 
Mr. Farnaby stood immovably in bis way. Sally W’ould 
be sure to ask questions about his engageinent, and would 
never rest until they were answered. It had been neces- 
SMrily iinj)Ossil)lo to conceal her niotlicr’s name from her. 
1’jje diseiA’ciy of her father, if slie heard of Itegiiia and 
IJegina's uncle, Wuuld be simply a question of time. What 
might such a man bo not capable of doing, what new act 
of treachery might he not commit, if he found himself 
claimed l)y the daughter whom lie had deserted ? Even 
if the expression of Mrs, Farnaby \s last wishes had not 
been sacred to Amedius, tlxis consideration alone would 
Jiavo kept him silent, for Sally’s sake. 

He now doubted for the flrst time if he had calculated 
wisely in idanuiiig to trust Sally’s sad story, after his 
marriage, to the sympathies of his wife. The jealousy 
that she might naturally feel of a young girl, ■who was an 
obj(‘ct of interest to her husband, did not present the worst 
dilhculty to contend with. She believed in her uncle’s 
integrity as she believed iu her religion. What ■would 
she say, what would she do, if the innocent witness to 
Farnaby’s infamy w^as presented to her; if Amelius asked 
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tlio protection for Sally whicli her own father had refused 
to her in her infancy ; and if he said, as ho must say, 
“ Your uncle is the man ” ? 

And yet, what prospect could he see hut the prospect 
of making the disclosure, when ho looked to his own 
interests next, and thought of his wedding-day ? Again, 
the sinister figure of Farnahy confronted him. How couhl 
lie receive the wretch whom Eegina would innocently 
welcome to the house ? There would he no longer a choice 
left; it would he his duty to himself to tell his wife the 
terrible truth. And what “would he the result? lie 
recalled the whole course of his courtship, and saw Farnahy 
always on a level with himself in Itcgina’s estimation. 
In spite of his naiural cheerfulness, in spite of his inhred 
courage, his heart failed him, when ho thought of the 
time to come. 

As he turned away from the window, Sally’s door 
opened : she joined him, ready for the walk. Her spirits 
had rallied, assisted by the cheering infliU'noo of dressing 
to go out. Her charming smile brightened her face. In 
sheer desperation, reckless of “what he did oi* sind, Amolius 
held out both hands to welcome her. “'I'li/it’s right, 
Sallv!” he criCMl. “Look plcast;d and pretty, my dear; 

he liappy while we con — and let the future take care 
of itself!” 


CHAPTER VI. 

The capricious influences which combine to make us happy 
arc never so certain to ho absent influences as when “wo 
arc foolish enough to talk about them. Amelins had 
talked about them. When ho and Sally left the cottage, 
the road which led them away from the park W'as also the 
road which led them past a church. The influences of 
happiness left them at the church door. 

Kows of carriages were in waiting ; hundreds of idle 
people wore assembled about the church stej^s ; the 
thunderoTis music of tho organ rolled out through the 
open doors — a grand wedding, with choral service, was 
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in cburso of celebration. Sally begged Amelins to take 
her in to see it. They tried the front entrance, and found 
it impossilde to get thi'ongh the crowd. A side entrance, 
aiul a foe to a verger, succeeded better. They obtained 
space enough to stand on, with a view of the altar. 

The bride was a tall buxom girl, splendidly dressed : 
she pc?rforrncd her part in the ceremony with the most 
unruffled composure. The bridegroom exhibited an in- 
structive spectacle of aged Nature, sustained by Art. His 
liaii’, Ills complexion, his teeth, his breast, his shoulders, 
oud Ills logs, showed what the wig-maker, the valet, tho 
dentist, the tailor, and tho hosier can do for a rich old 
man, who wdshed to present a juvenile appearance while 
he is huying a 3^oung wife. No less than throe clergymen 
were present, conducting tho sale. Tho demeanour of the 
rich c<mgrogation was Avorthy^ of tho glorious hygono daj’s 
of the Gohhm Calf. So far as could ho judged by appear- 
ances, one old lady, in a pow (dose to the place at which 
Amclius and Sullj'' were standing, seemed to he the onl}' 
person present who was not favourably iinpressed by the 
ceremony'. 

‘‘ I call it disgraceful,” the old lady remarked to a 
charming y^oung per>on seated next to her. 

But the charming young peivoii — ^beiug the legitimate 
product of the present time — Imd no more sympathy’’ ■with 
questions of eontiment than a Hottentot. “ How can y’^ou 
talk BO, grandmamma!” she rejoined. “Ho has twent,v 
thousand a year — and that lucky girl null be mistress of 
the most splendid house in London,” 

don’t care,” tho old hidy persisted; “it’s not tho 
less a disgrace to everybody concerned in it. There is 
many a 2)Oor friendh^ss creature, driven by hunger to the 
streets, who has a better claim to our syoupathy than that 
shameless girl, selling herself in the house of God I I’ll 
wait- for you in tho carriage — I won’t see any more of it.” 

Sally touched Amelius. “ Take mo out 1 ” she whispered 
faintly. 

Ho supposed that tho heat in tho church had been too 
much for her. “ Are yon better now ? ” he asked, when . 
they got into tho oj)en air. " ' 

She held fast by his arm. “ Let’s get farther away,” 
she said. “ That lady^ is coming after us — don’t want 
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licr to SCO me again. I am one of the creatures she talked 
about. Is the mark of the streets on me, after fill you 
jiavo done to rub it out?” 

The wild misery in her words i^resoiited another 
development of her character which was entirely now to 
Amolius. “ My dear child,” ho remonstrated, “ you dis- 
tress me when you talk in that way. God knows the life 
you were leading when 1 met with you was through no 
fault of yours. Forget it in the life you are leading now.” 

^ But fcJally’s mind w’us still full of its own acutely 
painful sense of what the lady had said. “ I saw her,” she 
burst out — “I saw her look at mo while she spoke ! ” 

“ And she thought you better ’worth looking at than 
tho bride— and quite right too!” Amelins rejoined. 
“Come, come, Salley, bo like yonrsclf! You don’t want 
to make me unhappy about you, I am sure ? ” 

He bad taken the right way witli her: she felt that 
siinjdo a]q)eal, and asked his pardon with all th(} old oliana 
in her manner and her voice. For ilio moment, she was 
“ Simple Sully ” again. They walked on in silence. 
When they had lost sight of Iho church, Amelins felt her 
hand^ beginning to tremble on his arm. A mingled ex- 
})ression of tenderness and anxiety showed itself in Iku* 
blue eyes as they looked up at Iiim. “1 am thinking of 
something else now,” she said ; “ 1 am thinking of You. 
May I ask you sometliiiig ? ” 

Ainelius smiled. Tho smile w^as not rcilected as usual 
in Sally’s face.^ “ It’s ^lothing ])arlicular,” she ex]>lained, 
in an odd hurried way; “tho cluireh put it into my licad. 

You ” Slie hesitated, and tried it under another form. 

“Will you bo married yourself, Amolius, one of these 
days?” 

He did his best to evade tho question. “ I am not ricli, 
Sally, like tho old gentleman wc have just seen.” 

Her eyes turned away from him ; she sighed softly to 
lierself. “ You will be maraed some day,” she said. 

“ Will you do one kind tiling more for me, Amolius, when 
I die? You remember my reading in tho nowsi)ai)er of 
the new invention for burning tho dead — and my asking 
you a'hout it. You said you thought it was better than 
burying, and you had a good mind to leave directions to 
be burnt instead pf buried, when your time came. When 
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my time has come, Avill you leave other directions about 
yourself, if I ask you?” 

“ My dear, yon are talkiiipj in a very strange way ! If 
you will have it that I am to ])o married some day, what 
has til at to do with your death?” 

“ It doesn’t matter, Amelins. When I have nothing 
loft to live for, I suppose it’s as likely as not I may di('. 
AVill you tell them to bury mo in some quiet place, away 
from London, whore there are very few graves? And 
when you leave your directions, don’t say you are to bo 
burnt. Say — when j'ou have lived a long, long life, and 
enjoyed all the happiness j^oii have deserved so well— say 
you an^ to bo buiiod, and your grave is to bo near mine 
I should like to think of the same trees shading us, and 
thii same ilowers growing over us. Xo ! don’t loll me I’m 
talking strangely again — I can’t bear it; 1 want you to 
humour me and be kind to me about this. Do you mind 
going home ? I’m feeling a little tired — and I know I’m 
poor company for you to-day.” 

The talk ilaggod at dinner-time, though Toff did his 
best to keep it going. 

In tlio evening, tlio excellent Frencbman made an 
(iffort to cheer the two dull young people. He came in 
conlidontially with his fiddle, and said lu^ had a favour b> 
ask. “ I possess some knowledge, sir, of tho delightful art 
c>f dancing. Might I teach young JMiss to dance? You 
see, if 1 may venture to say so, the other lessons — oh, most 
useful, most important, the other lessons ! but they are 
just a little serious. Somctliing to relieve her mind, sii- — 
if you will forgive mo for mentioning it. I plead for 
innocent gaiety — let us dance ! ” 

IIo played a few notes on tho fiddle, and placed his 
right foot in position, and waited amiably to begin. Sally 
tbaukod him, and made the excuse that she was tired. 
Sho wished Amelius good night, without waiting until 
they were alone together — and, for tho first time, without 
giving him the customary kiss. 

Toff waited until sho had gone, and approached his 
master on tiptoe, with a low bow, 

“May I take tho liberty of expressing an opinion* sir? 
A young girl who rejects tho remedy of the fiddle j[)rcsents 
a case of extreme gravity. Don’t despair, sir I It is my 
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pride and pleasure to “be nover at a loss, where your 
interests are concerned. This is, I think, a matter for 
the ministrations of a woman. If you have confidence in 
my wife, I venture to suggest a visit from Madame Toff.” 

Ho discreetly retired, and left his master to think 
about it. 

The time passed — and Amelins was still thinking, and 
still as far as over from ariiving at a conclusion, when ho 
heard a door opened behind him. Sallj’’ crossed the room 
before ho could rise from his chair: her cheeks were 
flushed, her eyes were bright, her hair fell loose over her 
shoulders — sho dropped at his feet, and hid her fiico on his 
knees. “I’m an ungrateful wretch I ” she burst out; “ I 
never kissed you when 1 said good night. ” 

With the best intentions, Amelins took the worst 
possible way of composing her — ho treated her trouble 
lightly. “ rerhai)s you forgot it ? ” ho said. 

Sho lifted her head, and looked at him with Iho tears 
in her eyes. “I’m bad enough,” she answered; “but 
not so bad as that. Oh, don’t laugh ! there’s nothing to 
laugh at. Have you done with liking mo? Are you 
angry with me for behaving so badly all day, and bidding 
you good night as if you were Toff? You shan’t bo angry 
with mo ! ” Sho jumped up, and sat on his knee, and put 
her arms round his neck. “ I haven’t been to bed, ” she 
whispered ; “ I was too misci’able to go to sleep. I don’t 
know what’s been the matter with me to-day. I seem to 
bo losing the little sense 1 over had. Oh, if I could only 
make you understand how fond I am of you ! And yet 
I’vci had bitter thouglits, as if I was a burden to you, and 
I had done a wrong thing in coming hero — and you would 
have told mo so, only you pitied the poor wretch who had 
nowhere else to go.” She tightened her hold round his 
neck, and laid her burning cheek against his face. “ Oh, 
Amelins, my heart is sore ! Kiss me, and say, ‘ Good night, 
Sally ! ’ ” 

He was young — ^ho was a man — ^for a moment ho lost 
his self-control ; ho kissed lier as ho had never kissed her yet. 

Then, he remembered; he recovered himself; he put 
her gently away from him, and led her to the door of her 
room, and closed it on her in silence. For a little while, 
he waited alone. The interval over, ho rang for Toff, 
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“Do you think your wife would take Miss Sally as an 
apprentice ? ” ho asked, 

Toff looked astonished. “ Whatever yon wish, sir, my 
wife will do. Her knowledge of the art of dressmaking 

is ” Words failed him to express his wife’s immense 

capacity as a dressmaker. Ho kissed his hand in mute 
enthusiasm, and blew the kiss in the direction of Madame 
Toffs establishment. “ However,” he proceeded, “ I ought 
to tell you one thing, sir; the business is small, small, 
very small. But wo are all in the hands of rrovideiico 
— the business will improve, one day.” He lifted his 
shoulders and lifted his eyebrows, and looked perfectly 
satisfied with his wife’s prospects. 

“I will go and speak to Madame Toff myself, to- 
morrow morning,” Amelius resumed. “ It’s quite possible 
that I may be obliged to leave London for a little while — 
and I must provide in some way for Miss Sally. Don’t say 
a word about it to her yet. Toll*; and don’t look miserable. 
If I go away, I shall take you with me. Good night.” 

Toff, with his handkerchief half-way to his eyes, 
recovered his native cheerfulness. “ I am invariably sick 
at .^ea, sir,” ho said ; “but, no matter, I will attend you to 
the uttermost ends of the earth.” 

So honest Amelius planned his way of escape from the 
criiical position in which he found himself. Ho went to 
liis bed, troubled by anxieties which kept him waking for 
many weary hours. Wlicro was he to go to, when ho left 
Sally ? If he could have known what had happened, on 
that very on the other side of the CJianncl, he might 
liavo decided (in spite of the obstacle of Mr. Farnaby) on 
surprising Bogina by a visit to Paris. 


CHAPTER VIL 

On the morning when Amelius and Sally (in London) 
entered the church to look at the wedding, Rufus (in Paris) 
went to the Champs Elysecs to take a walk. 

Ho had advanced half-way up the magnificent avenue, 
when he saw Regina for the second time, taking her daily 
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cliivc, with an elderly woman in attendance on her. Iiiifns 
took off his hat again, perfectly impenetraldo to the cohl 
reception which ho had already experienced, (jircatly to 
his siirpiiso, Kegina not only returned his salnto, hnt 
stopped tho carriage and beckoned to liim to speak to ]n.‘r. 
Looking at her more closely, ho perceived signs of siilfer- 
ing in her face which completely altered her expr(‘ssion as 
he remeinhered it. Her magnificent eyes were dim and 
red ; she had lost her rich colour ; her voice trcmblcil as 
she spoke to him. 

“ Have yon a fcjw iniinit(\s to S})aro ? ” she askcnl. 

“ Tho whole day, if you like, Miss,” Ilnfiis answered. 

She turned to tho Avoman who accompanied lu*r. 
“ Wait hero for me, Elizabeth ; I have something to say 
to this gentleman.” 

With those words, she got out of the carriage, liufns 
offered her his arm. She init Jier liaiid in it as readily as 
if they had been old friends. “ Let us take one of tlio 
side j)aths,” she said ; “ they are almost deserted at this 
time of day, I am afraid 1 surprise you very much. I 
can only trust to your kindness to forgive mo for passing 
you Avithout notice tho last time we met. Terhaps it may 
bo sumo excuse for mo that I am in gi cat trouble. It is 
just possible you may be able to relievo my mind. I 
believe you knoAV 1 am engaged to bo married ?” 

Eufus looked at her Avitli a sudden expression of into rest. 
“Is this about Amelins?” he asked. 

She ansAvei'cd him almost iiiaudibly — “ Yes.” 

Ilufus still kept bis eyes fixed on her. “ J don’t Avish 
to say anything rnde. Miss,” he explained ; “ but, if yon 
ha\"e any complaint to make of Amolius, I should take it 
as a favour if you would look mo straight in the face, and 
mention it plainly.” 

In the embarrassment which troubled Itegina at that 
moment, ho had preferred the two requests of all others 
with Avhich it was most impossible for her to comply. 
She still looked obstinately on the ground ; and, instead 
of speaking of Amelins, she diverged to the subject of 
Mr^ Farnaby s illness. 

“I am staying in Paris with my uncle,” she said. 
“ He has had a long illness ; but he is strong enough now 
to speak to me of things that have been on his mind for 
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some- time past. He has so suriirisod me ; ho has made 

me so miserable about Amelins ” She paused, and 

put her handkerchief to her eyes. Kufus said nothing to 
console her — he waited doggedly until sho was ready to 
go on. “ You know Amelius well,” sho resumed ; “ you 
are fond of him ; you believe in him, don’t you ? Do j^’oti 
think he is capable of behaving basely to any person who 
trusts him ? Is it likely, is it possible, he could be false 
and cruel to Me ? ” 

The mere question roused the indignation of Ilufus. 
“ Whoever said that of liim, Miss, told you a lie ! I answer 
for my boy as I answer for myself.” 

She looked at him at last, with a sudden expression of 
relief. “ I said so too,” she rejoined ; “ I said some enemy 
had slandered him. My uncle won’t tell me who it is. 
Ho jiositively forbids me to write to Amelius ; he tells 
me 1 must never see Amelius again — he is going to write 
Jind break off the engagcinout. Oh, it’s too cruel I too 
cruel ! ” 

Thus far they had been walking on slowly. But now 
Itufus stopped, determined to make her speak plainly. 

“ Take a woi d of advice from mo, Miss,” .he said. 
“ Never trust anybody by halves. There’s nothing I’m 
not ready to do, to set this matter right; but I must 
know what I’m about first. What’s said against Amelius ? 
Out with it, no matter what ’tis ! I’m old enough to bo 
your father ; and I feel for you accordingly — I do.” 

'J’he thorough sincerity of lone and manner which 
a(:comj)aniod those w^ords had its effect. Bogina blushed 
and trembled — but she spoke out., 

“ My uncle says Amelius has disgraced himself, and 
insulted me; my uncle says there is a person — a girl 

living with him ” She stopped, with a faint cry of 

alarm. Her hand, still resting on the arm of Eufus, felt 
him start as the allusion to the girl passed her lips. “ You 
have heard of it I” sho cried. “Oh, God help me, it’s 
true 1 ” 

“Tiuo?” Bufus repeated, with stern contempt. 
“ What’s come to you ? Haven’t I told you already, it’s 
a lie? I’ll swear to it, Amelius is true to you. Will that 
do? No ? You’re an obstinate one, Miss — that you arc.’ 
Well ! it’s due to the boy that I should sot him right wdth 

V 
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you, if words will do it. You know how ho’s been 
brought xip at Tadmor? Boar that in mind — and now 
you shall have the truth of it, on the word of an honest 
man.” 

Without further preface, he told her how Amelius had 
met with Sally, insisting strongly on the motives of pure 
humanity by which his friend had been actuated. Eegina 
' listened with an obstinate expression of distrust which 
would have discouraged most men. Kufus persisted, 
nevertheless ; and, to some extent at least, succeeded in 
producing the right impression. When he reached the 
close of the narrative — when ho asserted that he had 
himself seen Arnclius confide the girl unreservedly to the 
care of a lady who was a dear and valued friend of his own ; 
and when ho declared that there had boon no after-meeting 
between them and no written correspondence — then, at 
last, Eegina owned that he had not encouraged her to 
trust in the honour of Amelius, without reason to justify 
him. But, even under these circumstances, there was a 
residue of staspicion still left in her mind. She asked for 
the name of the lady to whose benevolent assistance 
Amelius «had been indebted. Eufus took out one of his 
cards, and wrote Mrs. Payson’s name and address on it. 

“ Your nature, my dear, is not quite so confiding as 
I could have wished to see it,” he said, quietly handing 
her the card. “ But we can’t change our natures — can 
Ave ? And you’re not bound to believe a man like me, 
without witnesses to back him. Write to Mrs. Payson, 
and make your mind easy. And, while we are about it, 
tell me where I can telegraph to you to-morrow — I’m off 
to London by the night mail.” 

“Do you mean, you are going to see Amelius?” 

“ That is so. I’m too fond of Amelius to lot this trouble 
rest where *tis now. I’ve been away from him, here in 
Paris, for some little time — and you may toll me (and 
quite right, too) I can’t answer for what may have oeen 
going on in my absence. No I now we are about it, we’ll 
have it out. I mean to see Amelius and see Mrs. Payson, 
to-morrow morning. Just tell your uncle to hold his 
hand, before he breaks off your marriage, and wait for a 
telegrarm from me. Well ? and this is your address, is it? 
I know the hotel. A nice look-out on the Twillery 
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Gardens — but a bad cellar of wino, as I bear, l*m at tho 
Grand Hotel myself, if tliere’s anything else that troubles 
you before ©veiling. Kow I look at you again, I reckon 
there’s something more to be said, if you’ll only let it find 
its way to your tongue. Ko; it ain’t thanks. We’ll 
take the gratitude for granted, and got to what’s behind 
it. There’s your carriage — and the good lady looks tired 
of waiting. Well, now?” 

“It’s only ono thing,” Eegina acknowledged, with her 
eyes on the ground again. “Perhaps, when you go to 

London, you may see the ” 

“ Tho girl?” 

“Yes” 

“ It’s not likely. Say I do see her — w^hat then ? ” 
Eegina’s colour began to show itself again. “ If you 
do see her,” she said, “ I beg and entreat you won’t speak 
of me in her hearing. I should die of the shame of it, if 
she thought herself asked to give him up out of pity for 
me. Promise I am not to be brought forward ; promiso 
you won’t even mention my having spoken to you about 
it. On your word of honour 1 ” 

Eufus gave her his promise, without showing any 
hesitation, or making any remark. But when she shook 
hands with him, on returning to the carriage, he held her 
hand for a moment. “Please to excuse me, Miss, if I ask 
ono question,” ho said, in tones too low to be heard by 
any other poi son. “ Are you really fond of Amelins ? ” 

“ I am surprised you should doubt it,” she answered ; 
“ I am more-— much more than fond of him I ” 

Eufus handed her silently into the carriage. “ Fond 
of him, are you?” he thought, as he walked away hy 
himself. “ I reckon it’s a sort of fondness that don't wear 
well, and won’t stand wasbing**^ .. 
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CTIArTEli Yiri. 

Early the next morning, Eufus rang at the cottage gate. 

“Well, Mr. Frenchman, and how do you git along? 
And how’s Amelins ? ” 

Toff, standing before the gate, answered with the 
ntmost respect, but showed no inclination to let the 
visitor in. 

“Amelins has his intervals of laziness,” Unfas i^ro- 
cooded ; “ I hot he’s in bed I ” , 

“M^’^yoiing master was np and dressed an hour ago, 
sir — ho has just gone out.’* 

“ That is so, is it? Well, I’ll wait till he comes back.” 
He pushed by Toff, and walked into the cottage. “ Your 
foreign ceremonies are clean thrown away on mo,” ho said, 
as Toff tried to stop him in the hall. “ I’m an American 
savage ; and I’m used np with travelling all night. Here’s 
a little order for yon : whisky, bitters, lemon, and ico— I’ll 
take a cocktail in tho library.” 

Toff made a last desperate effort to got between tho 
visitor and the door. “ 1 beg yonr pardon, sir, a thousand 
times ; I must most respectfully enti eat yon to wait ” 

Before he could explain himself, Bnfus, with the most 
perfect good-humour, pulled tho old man out of his way. 

“ What’s ;,tronl)l in g this venerable creature’s mind?” ho 
inquired of himself; “does ho think I don’t know my 
way in?” 

He opened tho library door — and found himself face to . 
face with Sally, She had lisen from her chair, heaving 
voices outside, and hesitating whether to leave the room 
or not. They confronted each other, on either side of tho 
table, in silent dismay. For once Rufus was so completely 
bewildered, that he took refuge in his customary form of 
greeting, before he was aware of it himself. 

“ How do you find yourself, Miss? I take pleasure in 
renewing our acquaintance. — Thunder I that’s not it; I 
reckon I’m off my head. Do mo the favour, young woman, 
to fofgot every word I’vo said to you. If any mortal 
creature had told mo I should find you here, I should have 
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Raid ’twas a lio— and I should have been the liar. That 
makes a man feel bad, lean tell you. No! Don’t slide 
off, if you please, into the next room— that won’t set things 
right, nohow. Sit you down again. Now I’m here, I 
have something to say. I’ll speak first to Mr. Frenchman. 
Listen to this, old sir. If I happen to want a witness 
standing in the doorway. I’ll ring the bell ; for the present, 

I can do without you. Bong Shower, as we say in your*^ 
country.” He procectled to shut the door on Toff and his 
remonstrances. 

“ I protest, sir, against acts of violence, unworthy of a 
gentleman 1 ” cried Toff, slrnggling to got back again. 

“Be as angry as you please in the kitchen,” Rufns 
answered, persisting in closing the door ; “ I W(jn t have a 
noise up hero. If you know where your master is, go and 
fetch him — and the sooner the better.” ITo turned back 
to Sally, and surveyed her for a while in terrible silence. 
She was afraid to look at him ; her eyes were on the book 
which she had been reading when ho came in. “You 
look to mo,” Kufus remarked, “as if you had been settled 
here for a time. Never mind your book now ; you can 
go back to your reading after we’ve had a word or two 
together first.” Ho reached out his long arm, and pulled 
the book to his own side of the table. Sally innocently 
silenced him for the second time. Ho opened the book, 
and discovered — the Now Testament. 

“ It’s my lesson, if j^ou please, sir. I’m to learn it 
where the pencil mark is, before Amelius comes back.” 
She offered her poor little explanation, trembling with 
terror. In sjiite of himself, Eufus ])ogan to look at her less 
sternly. 

“ ISo you call him ‘ Amelins,’ do you ? ” ho said. “ I 
note that, Miss, as an unfavourable sign to begin with. 
How long, if you please, has Amelius turned school-marm, 
for your young ladyship’s benefit? Don’t you under- 
stand? Well, you’re not the only inhabitant of Great 
Britain who don’t understand the English language. I’ll 
put it plainer. When I last saw Amelins, you wore learn- 
ing your lessons at the Home. What ill wind. Miss, blew 
you in here ? Did Amelius fetch you, or did you cofiie of 
your own accord, without waiting to be whistled for ? ” 
He spoke coarsely, but not ill-humouredly. Sally’s pretty 
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downcast, face was pleading with him for mercy, and (as 
he felt, with supreme contempt for himself) was not alto- 
gether pleading in vain. “ If I guessed that you ran away 
from the Homo,” ho resumed, “ should I guess right ? ” 

She answered with a sudden accession of confidence. 
“Don’t blame Amelius,” she said; “I did run away. I 
couldn’t live without him.” 

“You don’t know how you can live, young one, till 
you’ve tried the experiment. Well, and what did they do 
at the Home? Did they send after you, to fetch you 
back?” 

“ They wouldn’t take me back — they sent my clothes 
hero after me.” 

“ Ah, those were the rules, I reckon. I begin to see 
my way to the end of it now. Amolius gave you house- 
room ?” 

She looked at him proudly. “ Ho gave me a room of 
my own,” she said. 

His next question was the exact repetition of the ques- 
tion which ho had put to Eegiiia in Paris. The only 
variety was in the answer that he roocivocl. 

“ Are you fond of Amolius ?” 

“ I would die for him I ” 

Eufus had hitherto spoken, standing. He now took a 
chair. 

“ If Amolius had not been brought up at Tadmor,” ho 
said, “ I should take my hat, and wish you good morning. 
As things are, a word more may bo a word in season. 
Your lessons hero seem to have agreed with you. Miss. 
You’re a different sort of girl to what you wero when I lust 
saw you,” 

She surprised him by receiving that remark in silence. 
The colour left her face. She sighed bitterly. The sigh 
puzzled Eufus: ho hold his opinion of her in suspense, 
until he had heard more. 

“ You said just now you would die for Amelius,” ho 
went on, eyeing her attentively. “ I take that to bo a 
woman’s hysterical way of mentioning that she feels 
interest in Amelius. Are you fond enough of him to leavo 
him, if you could only be persuaded that leaving him was 
for his good ? ” 

She abruptly loft the table, and went to the window. 
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When her back was turned to Kufus, sbe spoke. “ Am I a 
disgrace to him?*’ she asked, in tones so faint that he 
could barely hear them. “I have had my fears of it, 
before now.” 

If he had been less fond of Amelius, his natural kind- 
ness of heart might have kept him silent. Even as it was, 
he made no direct reply. “ You remember how you wore 
living when Amelius first mot with you?” was all ho 
said. 

The sad blue ej'-es looked at him in patient sorrow ; the 
low sweet voice answered — “Yes.” Only a look and a 
word — only the influence of an instant — and, in that 
instant, Kufus’s last doubts of her vanished ! 

“ Don’t think I say it reproachfully, my child ! I know 
it was not yonv fault; I know you are to bo pitied, and 
not blamed.” 

She turned her face towards him — pale, quiet, and 
resigned. “ Pitied, and not blamed,” she repeated. “Am 
I to be forgiven ? ” 

lie shrank from answering lier. There was silence. 

“ You said just now,” she went on, “ that I looked like 
a different girl, since you last saw me, I am a different 
girl. I think of things that I never thought of before — 
soiiio change, 1 don’t know what, has come over me. Oh, 
my heart docs hunger so to bo good I I do so long to 
deserve what Amelius has done for me ! You have got my 
book tliero — Amelius gave it to me ; we read in it every 
day. If Christ had been on earth now, is it wrong to 
think that Christ would have forgiven mo ? ” 

“ No, iny dear ; it’s right to think so.” 

“And, while I live, if I do my best to load a good life, 
and if my last prayer to God is to take ino to heaven, 
shall 1 bo heard ? ” 

“ You will bo heard, my cliild, I don’t doubt it. But, 
you see, you have got the world about you to reckon with 
— and the world has invented a religion of its own. 
There’s no use looking for it in this book of yours. It’s a 
religion with the pride of property at the bottom of it, and 
a veneer of benevolent sentiment at the top. It will be 
very sorry for you, and very charitable towards you ; in 
short, it will do everything for you except taking you batsk 
again,” 
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She had her answer to that. Amelins has taken me 
hack again,” she said. 

** Amelins has taken you hack again,” Bufus agreed. 
“ But there’s one thing he’s forgotten to do ; ho has for- 
gotten to count the cost. It seems to he left to me to do tliat. 
Look hero, my girl 1 I own I doubted you when I first 
came into this room ; and I’m sorry for it, and I heg your 
pardon. I do believe you’re a good girl — 1 couldn’t say 
why if I was asked, hut I do believe it for all that. 1 
wish there was no more to he said — hut there is more ; and 
neither you nor 1 must shirk it. Public opinion won't 
deal as tenderly with yon as I do; public o}>inion will 
make the worst of you, and the worst of Amelius. While 
you’re living here with him — there’s no disguising it — 
you’re innocently in the way of the hoy’s prospects in life. 
I don’t know whether you understand me ? ” 

She had tuined away from him ; she was looking out 
of the window once more. 

“ I understand you,” she answered. On the night 
when Amelius met with me, he did wrong to take me 
away with him. He ought to have left me where I was.” 

“ Wait a hit ! that’s as far from my moaning as far can 
he. There’s a look-out for everybody ; and, if you’ll trust 
mo, I’ll find a look-out for 

She i)aid no heed to what he said: her next words 
showed that she was pursuing her own train of thought. 

“I am in the way of his prospects in life,” she re- 
sumed. “ You mean that ho might ho married some day, 
hut for me ? ” 

Bufus admitted it cautiously. “Tlio tiling might 
happen,” was all ho said. 

“ And his friends might come and see him,” she went 
on ; her face still turned away, and her voice sinking into 
dull subdued tones. “ Nobody comes here now. You see 
I understand you. When shall I go away ? I had better 
not say good-bye, I suppose? — ^it would only distress him. 
I could slip out of the house, couldn’t I ? ” 

Bufus began to feel uneasy. Ho was prepared for teai s 
— ^but not for such resignation as this. After a little hesi- 
tation, ho joined her at the window. She never turned 
towards him ; she still looked out straight before her ; her 
bright young face had turned pitiably rigid and pale. He 
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spoke to her very gently ; advising her to think of what 
he had said, and to do nothing in a hurry. She knew the 
hotel at which he stayed when he was in London ; and 
she could write to him there. If she decided to begin a 
new life in another country, he was wholly and truly at 
her service. He would provide a passage for her in the 
same ship that took him back to America. At his age, and 
known as he was in his own neighbourhood, there would 
bo no scandal to fear. He could get her reputably and 
profitably employed, in work which a young girl might 
undertake. “ I’ll be as good as a father to you, my poor 
child,” he said. “ Don’t think you’re going to be friend- 
less, if you leave Amelins. I’ll see to that! You shall 
have honest people about you — and innocent pleasure in 
your new life.” 

She thanked him, still with the same dull tearless 
resignation. “ What will the honest people say,” she 
asked, “ when they know who I am ? ” 

“ They have no business to know who you are — and 
they shan’t know it.” 

“Ah! it comes back to the same thing,” she said. 
“You liinst deceive the honest people, or you can do 
nothing, for me. Amelins had better have loft mo where 
I was ! I disgraced nobody, I was a burden to nobody, 
(here. Cold and hunger and ill-treatment can sometimes 
be merciful friends, in their way. If I had been left to 
them, they would have laid mo at rest by this time.” She 
turned to Eufus, before he could speak to her. “ I’m not 
ungrateful, sir ; I’ll think of it, as you say ; and I’ll do all 
that a poor foolish creature can do, to be worthy of the 
interest you take in me.” She lifted her hand to her 
head, with a momentary expression of pain. “ I’ve got a 
dull kind of aching here,” she said ; “ it reminds me of my 
old life, when I was sometimes beaten on the head. May 
I go and lie down a little, by myself?” 

Eufus took her hand, and pressed it in silence. She 
looked back at him as she opened the door of her room. 
“ Don’t distress Amelius,” she said ; “ I can bear anything 
but that.” 

Left alone in the libraiy, Eufus walked restles^y to 
and fro, driven by a troubled mind. “ I was bound to do 
it,” ho thought ; “ and I ought to bo satisfied with myself. 
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not satisfied. The world is hard on women — and the 
rights of property is a darned bad reason for it I ** 

The door from the hall was suddenly thrown open. 
Amelius entered the room. He looked flushed and angiy 
— ho refused to take the hand that Eufus offered to him. ^ 
“What’s this I hear from Toff? It seems that you 
forced your way in when Sally was here. There are limits 
to the liberties that a man may take in his friend’s 
house.** 

“That’s true,” said Eufus quiotl}. “But when a 
man hasn’t taken liberties, there don’t seem much to bo 
said. Sally was at the Homo, when I last saw you — and 
nobody told me I should find her in tliis room.” 

“ You might have left the room, when you found her 
here. You have been talking to her. If you have said 

anything about Regina ” 

“ I have said nothing about Miss Regina. You have a 
hot temper of your own, Amelius. Wait .a bit, and lot it 
cool.” 

“ Never mind my temper. I want to know what you 
have been saying to Sally. Stop 1 I’ll ask Sally herself.” 
He crossed the room to the inner door, and knocked. “ Como 
in here, my dear ; I want to speak to you.” 

The answer reached him faintly through the door. 
“ I have got a bad headache, Amelius. Please let mo lest 
a little.” He turned back to Rufus, and lowered his voi« 
But his eyes flashed ; he was more angry than ever. 

“ Y'ou had better go,” he said. “ I can guess how you 
have been talking to her — I know what her headache 
means. Any man who distresses that dear little affee- 
tionate creature is a man whom I hold as my enemy. I 
spit upon all the worldly considerations which pass muster 
with people like you ! No sweeter girl than poor Sally 
ever breathed the breath of life. Her happiness is more 
precious to me than words can say. She is sacred to me ! 
And I have just proved it — I have just come from a good 
woman, who will teach her an honest way of earning her 
bread. Not a breath of scandal shall blow on her. If you, 
or apy people like you, think I will consent to cast her 
adrift on the world, or consign her to a prison under the 
name ctf a Home, you little know my nature and my prin- 
ciples. Here” — ^he snatched up the New Testament from 
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the table, and ebook it at Rufus— “bore aro my principles, 
and I’m not ashamed of them I ** 

Rufus took up bis bat. 

“ There’s one thing you’ll be ashamed of, my son, when 
you’re cool enough to think about it,” he said ; “ you’ll be 
ashamed of the words you have spoken to a friend who 
lovos you. I’m not a bit angry myself. You remind mo 
of that time on board the steamer, when the quarter-master 
was going to shoot the bird. You made it up with him — 
and you’ll come to my hotel and make it up with me. 
And then wo’U shake hands, and talk about Sally. If it’s 
not taking another liberty. I’ll trouble you for a light.” IIo 
helped himself to a match from the box on the chimney- 
pieco, lit his cigar, and loft tho room. 

Ho had not been gone half an. hour, before tho bettor 
nature of Amolius urged him to follow Rufus and] make 
his apologies. But ho was too anxious about Sally to 
leave the cottage, until he had seen her first. Tho tone in 
which she had answered him, when he knocked at her 
door, suggested, to his sensitive apprehension, that there 
was something more serious the matter with her than a 
more headache. For another hour, ho waited patiently, on 
tho chance that ho might hear her moving in her room. 
Nothing happened. No sound reached his oars, except tho 
occasional rolling of carriage-wheels on tlie road outside. 

His patience began to fail him, as tho second hour 
moved on. Ho went to tho door, and listened, and still 
heard nothing. A sudden dread struck him that she might 
have fainted. He opened the door a few inches, and spoke 
to her. There was no answer. He looked in. The room 
was empty. 

Ho ran into the hall, and caUod to Toff. Was she, by 
any chance, downstairs? No. Or out in tho garden? 
No. Master and man looked at each other in silence. 
Sally was gone. 
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CIIArTEU IX. 

Toff was tlio first wlio recovered liiniself. 

“ Courage, sir 1 ” he said. With a little thinking, wo 
shall see the way to find her. That rude American man, 
who talked with her this morning, may ho the person who 
has brought this misfortune on us.** 

Amelius waited to hear no more. There was the chance, 
at least, that something might have been said which liad 
induced her to take refuge with Itufus. He ran back to 
the library to get his hat. 

Toff followed liis master, with anolher suggestion. 
“One word more, sir, beforo you go. If the American 
man cannot help us, wo must bo ready to try aiiotlier way. 
Permit mo to accompany you as far as my wife’s shop. I 
propose that she shall come back here with mo, and examine 
poor little Miss’s bedroom. Wo will wait, of course, l‘oi* 
your return, beforo anything is done. In the moan time, 1 
entreat you not to despair. It is at least possible that tluj 
means of discovery may bo found in the bedroom.** 

They went out together, taking the first cab tha( 
passed them. Amelius proceeded alone to the hotel. 

Eufus was in his room. “ What’s gone wrong ? ” he 
asked, the moment Amelius opened the door. “Shake 
hands, my son, and smother up that little trouble between 
us in silence. Your face alarms me — it does! What of 
Sally?” 

Amelius started at the question. “ Isn’t she hero ? ” 
he asked. 

Kufus drew back. The mere action said, No, before he 
answered in words. 

“ Have you seen nothing of her ? heard nothing of her ? ’* 

“ Nothing. Steady, now I Meet it like a man ; and 
tell me what has happened.” 

Amelius told him in two words, “ Don’t suppose I’m 
going to break out again as I did this morning,” he wont 
on ; “ I’m too wretched and too anxious to be angiy. 
Only tell me, Eufus, have you said anything to her ? ” 

Eufus held up his hand, “ I see what you’re driving 
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at. It will 1)0 more to tlio purpose to tell you what she 
said to me. From first to last, Amelius, I spoke kindly to 
her, and I did her justice. Give me a minute to rummage 
my memory.” After brief consideration, he carefully 
repeated the substance of wdiat had passed between Sally 
and himself, during the latter part of the interview between 
them. “Have you looked about in her room?” ho in- 
quired, when ho had done. “ There might be a trifling 
something to help you, left behind her there.” 

Amelius told him of Toffs suggestion. They returned 
together at once to the cottage. Madame Toff was waiting 
to begin the search. 

The first discovery was easily made. Sally had taken 
off one or two little trinkets — presents from Amelius, 
which she was in the habit of wearing — and had left them, 
wrapped up in paper, on the dressing-table. No such 
thing as a farewell letter was found near them. The 
examination of the wardrobe came next— and here a 
startling cireiimstanco revealed itself. Every one of the 
dresses which Amelius had presented to her was hanging 
in its place. They wore not many ; and they had all, on 
jn-evious occasions, been passed in review by Toff’s wife. 
She was absolutely certain that the complete number of 
the dresses w’as there in the bedroom. Sally must have 
worn something, in place of her new clothes. What had 
she put on ? 

Looking round the room, Amelius noticed in a corner 
the box in Avhich he had placed the first new dross that he 
had j)urchased for Sally, on the morning after they had 
mot. He tried to open the box : it was locked — and the 
key was not to bo found. The over-ready Toff fetched a 
skewer from the kitchen, and picked the lock in two 
minutes. On lifting the cover, the box proved to bo 
empty. 

The one person present who understood what this 
meant was Amelins, 

He romombered that Sally had taken her old thread- 
bare clothes away with her in the box, when the angry 
landlady had insisted on his leaving the house. “ I want 
to look at them sometimes,” the poor girl had said,* “ and 
think how much better off I am now.” In those miserable 
rags she had fled from the cottage, after hearing the cruel 
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trutli. “ He had hotter have left me whore I was,” she 
had said. “ Cold and hunger and ill-treatment would 
have laid mo at rest by this time.” Amelius fell on his 
knees before the empty box, in helpless despair. The 
conclusion that now forced itself on his mind completely 
unmanned him. She had gone back, in the old dress, to 
die under the cold, the hunger, and the horror of the 
old life. 

. Eufus took his hand, and spoke to him kindly. He 
rallied, and dashed the tears from his eyes, and rose to his 
feet. “ I know where to look for her,” was all he said ; 
“ and I must do it alone.” He refused to enter into any 
explanation, or to be assisted by any companion. “ This 
is my secret ‘and hers,” he answered. “ Go back to your 
hotel, Eufus — and pray that I may not bring nows which 
will make a wretched man of you for the rest of your life.” 
With that he left them. 

In another hour ho stood once more on the spot at 
which he and Sally had met. 

The wild bustle of the costermongers* night-market no 
longer rioted round him : the street by daylight was in a 
state of dreary repose. Slowly pacing up and down, from 
one end to another, he waited with but ono hope to sustain 
him — the hope that she might have taken refuge with tin? 
two women who had been hcT only friends in the dark 
days of her life. Ignorant of the place in which they 
lived, he had no choice but to wait for the appearance of 
one or other of them in the street. He was quiet and 
resolved. For the rest of the day, and for the whole of 
the night if need bo, his mind was made u^) to keep stead- 
fastly on the watch. 

When he could walk no longer, he obtained rest and 
refreshment in the oookshop which he remembered so 
well ; siting on a stool near the window, from which ho 
could still command a view of the slreet. Tho gas-lamps 
wore alight, and the long winter’s night was beginning 
to set in when ho resumed his weary march from end to 
end of the pavement. As the darkness became complete, 
his patience was rewarded at last. Passing the door of a 
pawnbroker’s shop, he met one of tho women face to face, 
I walking^rapidly, with a little parcel under her arm. 

She recognized him with a cry of joyful surprise. 
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“ Oil, Bir, how glad I am to see you, to he sure ! 
You’ve come to look after Sally, haven’t you ? Yes, yes ; 
she’s safe in our poor place — hut in such a dreadful state. 
Off her head ! clean oft‘ her head! Talks of nothing but 
you. ‘ I’m in the way of his prospects in life.’ Over and 
over and over again, she keeps on saying that. Don’t be 
afraid; Jenny’s at home, taking care of her. She wants 
to go out. Hot and wild, with a kind of fever on her, she 
wants to go out. She asked if it rained. The rain may, 
kill me in these ragged clothes,’ she says ; ‘ and then I 
shan’t be in the way of his prospects in life.’ Wo tried to 
quiet her by tolling her it didn’t rain — ^but it was no use ; 
she was as eager as ever to go out. ‘ I may got another 
blow on the bosom,* she says ; ‘ and maybe, it^will fall on 
the right place this time.’ No! there’s no fear of the 
brute who used to beat her — he’s in prison. Don’t ask to 
see her just yet, sir; please don’t 1 I’m afraid you w^ould 
only make her worse, if I took you to her now ; I wouldn’t 
dare to risk it. You see, we can’t get her to sleep ; and 
wo thought of buying something to quiet her at the 
chemist’s. Yes, sir, it would ho better to get a . doctor to 
her. But I wasn’t going to tho doctor. If I must tell 
you, I was obliged to take tho sheets off the bed, to raise 
a little money — I was going to the pawnbroker’s.” She 
looked at the pared under her arm, and smiled. I may 
take the sheets back again, now I’ve mot with you ; and 
there’s a good doctor lives close by — I can show you the 
way to him. Oh how pale you do look ! Are you very much 
tir^? It’s only a little way to the doctoi*. I’ve got an 
arm at your service — ^but you mightn’t like to bo seen 
walking with such a person as me.” 

Mentally and physically, Amelins was completely 
prostrated. The woman’s melancholy narrative had over- 
whelmed him : he could neither speak nor act. He 
moohanically put his purse in her hand, and went with 
her to the house of tho nearest medical man. 

Tho doctor was at home, mixing drugs in his little 
surgery. After one sharp look at Amelins, he ran into a 
back parlour, and returned with a glass of spirits. “ Drink 
tliis, sir,” he said — “ unless you want to find yourself on 
tho floor in a fainting-fit. And don’t presume again Oh 
your youth and strength to treat 3 "our heart as if it^was 
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made of cast-iron.” Ho signed to Amelins to sit down 
and rest himself, and turned to the woman to hoar what 
was wanted of him. After a few questions, he said she 
might go ; promising to follow her in a few minutes, when 
the gentleman would be sufSciently recovered to accom- 
pany him. 

“Well, sir, are you beginning to feel like yourself 
again ? ” He was mixing a composing draught, while ho 
addressed Amelins in those terms. “ You may trust that 
jDOor wretch, who has ,iust left us, to take care of the sick 
girl,” he went on, in the quaintly familiar manner which 
seemed to bo habitual with him. “ I don’t ask how you 
got into her company — it’s no business of mine. But I 
am pretty well acquainted with the people in m3' neigh- 
bourhood ; and I can tell you one thing, in case 3’ou’ro 
anxious. The woman who brought 3’^ou here, barring the 
one misfortune of her life, is as good a creatiuo as ever 
breathed ; and the other one who lives with her is the 
same. When I think of what they’re exposed to — well ! 
I take to my pipe, and compose my mind in that way. 
My early da3’'s were all passed as a ship’s surgeon, 1 
could get them both respectable employment in Australia, 
if I onl}' had the money to fit them out. They’ll die in 
the hosj)ital, like the rest, if something isn’t done for 
them. In my hopeful momenis, I somcitimcs think of a 
subscription. What do you sa3'? AVill ,you jmt down a 
few shillings to set the example? ” 

“ I will do more than that,” Amelins answered. “ I 
have reasons for wishing to befriend both those two 
poor women ; and I will gladly engage to find the outfit.” 

The familiar old doctor lield out his hand over the 
counter. “ You’re a good fellow, if ever there was one 
yet ! ” he burst out. “ I can show references which will 
satisfy you that I am not a rogue. In the mean time, 
let’s see what is the matter with this little girl ; you can 
tell mo about her as we go along.” He put his bottle 
of medicine in his pocket, and his arm in the arm of 
Amelins — and so led the way out. 

When they reached the wretched lodging-house in 
which the women lived, ho suggested that his companion 
would „do well to wait at the door. “ I’m used to sad 
sights: it would only distress you to see the place. I 
won’t keep you long waiting.” 
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lie was as ^’ootl as Lis word. In little more than ten 
minutes, he joined Amelias a^^aiii in the street. 

“ Don’t alarm yourself,” ho said. “ The case is not so 
serious as it looks. The poor child is sulTering under a 
severe shock to the brain and nervous system, caused by 
that sudden and violent distress you hinted at. My 
medicine will give her the one thing she w^ants to begin 
with — a good night’s sleci^.” 

Amelius asked when she would bo well enough to see 
him. 

“ Ah, my young friend, it’s not so easy to say, just yet ! 
I could answer you to better purpose^ to-morrow. Won’t 
that do ? Must I venture on a rash opinion ? She ought 
to bo composed enough to see you in three or four days. 
And, when that time comes, it’s Iny belief you will do 
more than I can do to set her right again.” 

Amelius was relieved, but not quite satisfied yet. Ho 
inquired if it was not possible to remove her from that 
]uiserablc place. 

“ Quito impossible — wdiliout doing her serious injury. 
They have got money to go on with ; and 1 have tohl you 
already, sho will bo well taken care of. I will look after 
her myself to-inoiTow morning. Go homo, and get to 
bed, and cat a bit of supper lirst, and make your mind 
easy. Como to my house at twelve o’clock, noon, and yon 
will find me ready with my references, and my report of 
the patient. Surgeon Pin fold, Blackacro Buildings ; there’s 
the address. Good night.” 


CTIArTEK X. 

After Amelius had left him, Kufiis remembered his 
promise to communicate with Kegina by telegiaph. 

With his strict regard for truth, it was no easy matter 
to decide on what message ho should send. To inspire 
liegina, if possible, with his own unshaken belief in tbe 
good faith of Amelius, appeared, on reflection, to be all 
that he could lioncstly do, under present circumstances. 
With an anxious and foreboding mind, he despatched lus 

z 
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telepjram fo ParLs iu tlicse terms: — “Bo patient for a 
while, and do justice to A. ITo deserves it.” 

Having completed his business at the telegraph office, 
Eufiis wont next to pay his visit to Mrs. Paysoii. 

Tho good lady received him with a gravo face and a 
distant manner, in startling contrast to tho customary 
warmth of her weloomo, “ I used to think you woro a 
man in a thousand,” she began abruptly ; “ and I find you 
are no better than the rest of them. If you have come to 
speak to mo about that blackguard young Socialist, under- 
stand, if you please, that I am not so easily imposed upon 
as Miss Eegina, I have done wy ^duty ; I have 0 })ened 
her eyes to the truth, poor thing. Ah, you ought to bo 
ashamed of yourself I ” 

Eufuskept his temper, with his habitual self-command. 
“It’s possible you maybe right,” ho suid quietly; “but 
tho biggest rascal living has a claim to an explanation, 
when a lady juizdos him. Have you any particular ob- 
jection, old friend, to toll mo what you moan V ” 

The explanation was not of a nature to sot his mind at 
ease. 

Kegina had written, by tho mail which took Ilufus to 
England, repeating to Mrs. Paysoii what had 2 >asBed at tho 
interview in tho Clianq>s Elyseos, and appealing to her 
symi)athy for information and advice. Eoceiving the letter 
that morning, Mrs, Payson, a(5ting on her own generous 
q,nd comijassionato impulses, had already answered it, and 
sent it to the post. Her experience of tho unfortunate 
persons received at the Homo was far from inclining hor 
to believe in the innocence of a runaway girl, placed under 
circumstances of temptation. As an act of justice towards 
Eegina, she enclosed to her tho letter in which Amelins 
had acknowledged that Sally had passed tho night under 
his roof. 

“ I believe I am only telling you tho shameful truth,” 
Mrs. Payson had written, “ when I add that the girl has 
been an inmate of Mr. Goldenheart’s cottage ever since. 
If you can reconcile this disgraceful state of things, with 
Mr. Eufus Dingwell’s assertion of his friend’s fidelity to 
bis marriage-engagement, I have no right, and no wish, 
to make any attempt to alter your opinion. But you 
Ij^vo asked for my advice, and 1 must not shrink Iruiii 
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giving it, 1 am Loiind, as an honest woman, to tell you 
that your uncle’s resolution to break off the ongageinent 
represents the course that I should have taken myself, if 
a daughter of my own had been placed in your painful 
and humiliating pflsition.” 

There was still amide time to modify this strong ex- 
pression of opinion by tlie day’s post. Kufus appealed 
vainly to Mrs. ra^'.son to reconsider the conclusion at 
which she had arrived. A more charitable and considerate 
woman, within the limits of her own daily routine, it 
would not be possible to find. But the largeness of mind 
which, having long and trustworthy experience of a rule, 
can nevertheless understand that other minds may have 
equal experience of the exception to tho rule, was one of 
tho qualities which laid not been included in the moral 
composition of Mrs. Peiyson. Slio held firmly to her own 
narrowdy conscientious Kcnse of her duty ; stimulated by 
a natural indignation against Ainelius, who had bitterly 
disappointed her — against Itufus, wdio had not scrupled to 
take up liis defoncjc. Tho tw’o old friends parted in cold- 
ness, for tho first time in their lives. 

Kufus roturned to his hotel, to wait there for news 
from Anielius. 

Tlie day passed— and tlio ono visitor who enlivened 
his soliludo was an American friend and correspondent, 
connected with tho agency wliich managed his affairs in 
England. The errand of this gontlonian was to give his, 
client tho soundest and speediest adAuco, relating to tho 
investment of money. Having indicated the safe and 
solid spi'culations, tho visitor added a warning word, 
relating to tho ]dausible and dangerous investments of tho 
day. ‘‘For instance,” he said, “there’s that bank started 
by Farnaby ” 

“ No need to warn mo against Farnaby,” Rufus inter- 
posed ; “ I wouldn’t take shares in his baiijc if ho made 
mo a present of them.” 

The American friend looked surprised. “ Surely,” ho 
exclaimed, “you can’t havo heaid tho nows already! 
They don’t oven know it yet on the Stock Exchange.” . 

Kufus explained that ho had only spoken under tho, 
influence of personal prejudice against Mr. Farnaby, ^ 

“ What’s in tlie wind now ? ” ho asked. 
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ITo was coiiiidentially informed that a coming storm 
was in the wind ; in other words, that a serious discovery 
had been made' at the bank. Some time since, the directors 
had advanced a large sum of money to a man in trade, 
under Mr. Farnaby’s own guarantee. •The man had just 
died ; and examination of his affairs showed that he had 
only received a few hundred pounds, on condition of hold- 
ing his tongue. The bulk of the money had been traced 
to Mr. Farnaby himself, and had all been swallowed up 
by his newspaper, his x^atont medicine, and his other 
rotten speculations, apart from his own pro|)er business. 
“ You may not know it,” the American friend concluded, 
“but the fact is, Farnaby rose from the dregs, llis 
bankruptcy is only a question of time—he will drop back 
to the dregs ; and, quite j)ossibly, make his ax)pearaiico to 
answer a criminal charge in a court of law. I hoar that 
Melton, whoso credit has hold up the bank lately, is off to 
see his fiiend in l*ai*is. They say Farnaby*s niece is a 
handsome gill, and Melton is sweet on her. Awkward for 
Melton.” 

Itufus listened attentively. In signing the order for 
his investments, ho privately decided to stir no further, 
for the present, in the matter of his young friend’s 
marriage-engagement. 

For the rest of tho day and the evening ho still 
waited for Amelius, and waited in vain.» It was drawing 
near to midnight, when Toff* made his appearance with a 
message from his master. Amelius had discovered Sally, 
and had returned in such a state of fatigue that ho was 
only lit to take some refreshment, and to go to his bod. 
lie would bo away from home again, on tho next morning ; 
but he hoped to call at the hotel in the course of the day. 
Observing Toff’s faco with grave and steady scrutiny, 
Kufus tried to extract some further information from him. 
Ilut the old Frenchman stood on his dignity, in a stale ot‘ 
immovable reseiwo. 

“ You took mo by tho shoulder this morning, sir, and 
spun mo round,” he said ; “ 1 do not desire to bo treated a 
second time like a teetotum. For the rest, it is not my 
habit to intrude myself into my master’s secrets.” 

“ It’s not my habit, Eufus coolly rejoined, “ to bear 
malice. I beg to apologize sincerely, sir, for treating you 
Mke a teetotum ; and I offer you my hand.” 
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^ Toff had got as far as the door. He insfantly returned, 
with the dignity which a Frenchman can always command 
in the serious emergencies of his life. “ You appeal to 
my heart’ and my honour, sir,” he said. “'I bury the 
events of the morning in oblivion ; and I do myeelf the 
honour of taking your hand.” 

As the door closed on him, Eufus smiled grimly. 

“ You’re not in the habit of intruding yourself into your 
master’s secrets,” he repeated. “If Amelins reads your 
face as I read it, he’ll look over his shoulder when he goes 
out to-morrow — and, ten to one, he’ll see you behind him 
in the distance ! ” 

Late on the next day, Amelins presented himself at 
the hotel. In speaking of Sally, he was unusually re- 
served ; merely' saying that she was ill, and under medical 
care, and then changing the subject. Struck by the 
depressed and anxious expression of his face, Eufns asked 
if he had heard from Eegina. No : a longer time than 
usual had passed since Eegina had written to him. “I 
don’t understand it,” ho said sadly. I suppose you didn’t 
sec anything of her in Paris?” 

Eufus had kept his promise not to mention Eegina's 
name in Sally’s presence. But it was impossible for him 
to look at Amelins, without plainly answering the ques- 
tion put to him, for the sake of the friend whom he loved. 

“ I’m afraid there’s trouhlo coming to you, my son, from 
that quarler.” With those waniing words, ho described 
all that had passed between Eegina and himself. “ Some 
unknown enemy of yours has spoken against you to her 
uncle,” ho concluded. , “ I suppose you have made enemies, 
my poor boy, since you have been in London ? ” 

“I know the man,” Amelius answered. “Ho wanted 
to marry Eegina heforo I mot with her. His name is 
Melton.” 

^ Eufus started. “ I heard only yesterday, ho was in 
Paris with Farnahy. And that’s not the worst of it, 
Amelius. There’s another of them making mischief — a 
good friend of mine, who has shown a twist in her temper, 
that has taken mo by surprise after twenty years’ 
experience of her. I reckon there’s a drop of malico in* 
the composition of tlie ])est woman that over lived — and 
the men only discover it when another woman steps 
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and stirs it up. 1>it I ho went on, when ho had 

related tho res«tt‘ of his visit to Mrs. Payson. “ I have 
telegra^ilied to Miss Eegina to bo patient, and to trust 
you. I)6n!t you wnto to defend yo\irsclf, till you hear 
how you stand her estimation, after my message. To- 
morrow’s post may toll.” 

To-morrow’s post did tell. 

Two letters reached Amelins from Paris. Ono from 
Mr. Farnaby, curt and insolent, breaking off the niariiagc- 
engagement. The other, from Eegina, expressed with 
great severity of language. Her weak nature, like all 
weak natures, ran easily into extremes, and, once roused 
into asserting itself, took refuge in violence as a shy 
person takes refuge in audacity. Only a woman of larger 
and firmer mind would have written of her wrongs in a 
more just and more moderate tone. ' 

Eegina began without any preliminary form of address. 
She had no heart to upbraid Amcli us, and no wish to speak 
of what sho was sutrering, to a man who had but too 
plainly shown that ho had no rcs];>ect for himself, and 
neitiier love, nor pity even, for her. In justice to herself, 
she released him from his promise, and returned his letters 
and his presents. Her own letters might be sent in a 
sealed packet, addressed to her at her uncle’s place of 
business in London. She would pray that ho might bo 
brought to a sense of tho sin that he had committed, and 
that ho might yet live to bo a worthy and a happy man. 
For the rest, her decision was irrevocable. His own letter 
to Mrs. Payson condemned him — and tho testimony of an 
old and honoured friend of her uncle proved that his 
wickedness was no mere act of impulse, but a deliberate 
course of infamy and falsehood, oonlinuod over many 
weeks. From tho moment when sho made that discovery, 
he was a stranger to her — and she now bade him farewell. 

“Have yon written to her?” Eufus asked, when ho 
had seen tho letters, 

Amelius reddened with indignation. He was not 
aware of it himself — but his look and manner plainly 
revealed that Eegina had lost her last hold on him. Her 
lettCiT had inflicted an insult — ^not a wound: he was 
outraged and revolted ; tho deeper and gentler feelings, 
the emotions of a grieved and humiliated lover, had been 
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killed in liim by her stern words of dismissal and faro^ 
well. : 

“ Do you think I would allow myself tb be treated in 
that way, witliout a word of protest?” ho said to Kufus. 
“ I have written, refusing to take back my promise. ‘ I 
dccla.ro, on my word of honour, that I have been faithful 
to 3"ou and to my engagement’ — that was how I put it — 
‘ and I scorn tho vile construction which your uncle and 
his friend hayo placed upon an act of Christian mercy on 
my part.’ I wrote more tenderly, before I finished my 
letter; feeling fur her distress, and being anxious above 
all things not to add to it. We shall see if she has lovo 
enough left for me to trust my faith and honour, instead 
of trusting false appearances. I will give her time.” 

Rufus considerately abstained from expressing any 
opinion. IIo waited until tho morning when a reply 
might bo expected from Paris ; and then he called at the 
cottage. 

Without a word of comment, Amelius put a letter into 
his fruiiid’s hand. It was his own letter to Regina 
rcturiuid to him. On the back of it, there was a lino in 
Mr. Parnaby’s handwriting: — ^‘If you send any more 
letters they will bo burnt unoponed.” In those insolent 
terms tho wretch wrote, with bfuikruptcy and exposure 
hanging over his head. 

Rufus spoke plainly upon this. “ There’s an end of it 
now,” ho said.^ “ That girl would never have made tho 
right wife for you, Amelius : you’re well out of it. Forget 
that you ever knew these people ; and let us talk of some- 
thing else. How is Sally ? ” 

At that ill-timed inquiry, Amelius showed his temper 
again. He was in a stato of nervous irritability which 
made him apt to take offence, whore no offence was 
intended. “ Oh, you needn’t bo alarmed ! ” he answered 
petulantly; there’s no fear of the poor child coming 
back to live with mo. She is still under tho doctor’s care.” 

Rufus passed over the angry reply without notice, and 
patted him on tho shoulder. “I spoke of tho gfrl,” he 
said, “ because I wanted to help her ; and I can help her, 
if 3^ou will let me. Before long, my son, I shall be going 
back to the United States. 1 wish yoxi would go with 
mol” 
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“ And dcsort Sally I ** cried Amclius. 

“Nothin" of the sort! Boforo wo go, I’ll see that 
Sally is provided for to your satisfaction. Will you think 
of it, to please mo ? ” 

Amelins relented. “Anything, to please you,” ho 
said. 

Rufus noticed his hat and gloves on the tahlo, and 
left him without saying more. “The trouble witli 
Amelins,” ho thought, as he closed tho cottago gate, “ is 
not over yet.” 


ClIAPTEK XL 

The day on which worthy old Surgeon Pinfold had predicted 
that Sally would ho in a fair - way of rocovciy had como 
and gone; and still the medical report to Amclius was tho 
same : — “ You must he patient, sir ; she is not w'cll enough 
to see you yet.” 

Toll’, watching his young master anxiously, was 
alarmed hy tho stoadily progressive change in him for 
the worse, which showed itself at this time. Now sad and 
silent, and now again bitter and irritable, ho had de- 
teriorated physically as well as morally, until ho really 
looked like tho shadow of his former self, lie never 
exchanged a word with his faithful old servant, except 
when ho said mechanically, “good morning,” or “good 
night.” Toff could endure it no longer. At tho risk of 
being roughly misintorproted, ho followed his own kindly 
impulse, and spoke. “May I own to you, sir,” he said, 
with perfect gentleness and respect, “that I am indeed 
heartily sorry to sco you so ill?” 

Amelias looked up at him sharply. “You servants 
always make a fuss about trifles. I am a little out of 
sorts ; and I want a change — ^that’s all. Perhaps I may 
go to America. You won’t like that; I shan’t complain if 
you look out for another situation.” 

Tfie tears came into the old man’s eyes. “ Never I ” he 
answered fervently. “ My last service, sir, if 3'ou send mo 
away, shall be my dearly loved service hero.” " 
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All that was most tender in the nature of Amelius was 
touched to tho quick. “Forgive mo, Toff,** he said; “I 
am lonely and wretched, and more anxious about Sally 
than words can tell. There can be no change in my life, 
until my mind is easy about that poor little girl. I5ut if 
it docs end in my going to America, you shall go with me 
— I wouldn’t lose you, my good friend, for the world.” 

Toff still remained in the room, as if he had something 
left to say. Entirely ignorant of the marriage engage- 
ment between Amelius and Eegina, and of tho rupture in 
which it had ended, ho vaguely suspected nevertheless 
that his master might have fallen into an entanglement 
with some lady unknown. Tho opportunity of putting 
tho question was now before him. Ho risked it in a 
studiously modest form. 

“ Are you going to America to bo married, sir ? ” 

' Amelius eyed him with a momentary suspicion. “ What 
has put that in your head ? ” he asked. 

“ 1 don’t know, sir,” Toff answered humbly — “ unless 
it was my own vivid imagination. Would there be any- 
thing very wonderful in a gentleman of your age and 
appearance conducting some charming person to tho 
altar?” 

Amelius was conquci'ed once more ; he smiled faintly. 
“Enough of your nonsense, Toff! 1 shall never bo 
married — understand that.” 

Toff’s williered old faco brightened slyly. He turned 
away to withdraw; hesitated; and suddenly went back 
to his master. 

“ Have you any occasion for my services, sir, for an 
hour or two ? ” he asked. 

“No. Bo back before I go out, myself — ^be back at 
three o’clock.” 

“ Thank you, sir. My little boy is below, if you want 
anything. in my absence.” 

Tho little boy, dutifully attending Toff to the gate, 
observed with grave surprise that his father snapped his 
fingers gaily at starting, and hummed the first bars of tho 
Marseillaise. “ Something is going to happen,” said Toff’s 
boy, on bis way back to the house. 

From tho Begont’s Park to Blackacro Buildings is 
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almost a jonmey ftom one end of London to tlio otlior. 
Assisted for part of the way by an omnibus, Toff made the 
jonrnoy, and arrived at the residence of Surgeon Pinfold, 
with the easy confidence of a man who knew thoroughly 
well where he was going, and what ho was about. The 
sagacity of Eufus had correctly penetrated his intentions ; 
he had privately followed his master, and had introduced 
himself to the notice of the surgeon — with a mixture of 
motives, in which pure devotion to the interests of Amelins 
played the chief part. His experience of the world told 
him that Sally’s departure was only the beginning of more 
trouble to come. “ What is the use of me to my master,” 
ho had argued, “ except to spare him trouble, in spite of 
himself?” 

Surgeon Pinfold was prescribing for a row of sick 
people, seated before him on a bench. “ You’re not ill, are 
you? ” ho said sharply to Toff. “ Very well, then, go into 
the parlour and wait.” 

The patients being dismissed, Toff attempted to explain 
the object of his visit. But the old naval surgeon insisted 
on clearing the ground by means of a plain question, first. 
“ Has your master sent yon here — or is this another private 
interview, like the last ? ” 

“ It is all that is most private,” Toff answered ; “ my 
poor master is wasting away in unrelieved wretchedness 
and suspense. Something must bo done for him. Oh, 
dear and good sir, help me in this most miserable state of 
things ! Tell me the truth about Miss Sally I ” 

Old Pinfold put his hands in his pockets and leaned 
against the parlour wall, looking at the Frenchman with 
a complicated expression, in which genuine sympathy 
mingled oddly with a quaint sense of amusement. “ You’re 
a worthy chap,” ho said; “and you si i all have the truth. 
I have been obliged to deceive your master about this 
troublesome young Sally ; I havo stuck to it that she is 
too ill to see him, or to answer his letters. Both lies. 
There’s nothing the matter with her now, but a disease 
that I can’t cure, the disease of a troubled mind. She’s 
got it into her head that she has everlastingly degraded 
herself in his estimation by leaving him and coming here, 
It^s no'use telling her — ^what, mind you, is perfectly true 
— she was ail but out of her senses, and not in the 
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least responsible for wbat she did at the time when she 
did it. She holds to her own opinion, nevertheless, ‘ What 
can he think of mo, but that I have gone back willingly 
to the disgrace of my old life? I should throw myself out 
of window, if he came into the room I * That’s how sho 
answers me— and, what makes matters worse still, she’s 
breaking her heart about him all the time. The poor 
wretch is so eager for any little word of news about his 
health and his doings, that it’s downright pitiable to see 
her. 1 don’t think her fevered little brain will bear it 
much longer — and hang mo if I can tell what to do next 
to sot things right! The two women, her friends, have 
no sort of intiuenoo over her. When I saw her this 
morning, sho was ungrateful enough to say, ‘ Why didn’t 
you lot mo die?’ How your master got among these 
unfortunate people is more than I know, and is no business 
of mine ; I only wish he had been a different sort of man. 
Jlcforo I knew him as well as I know him now, I pre- 
dicted, like a fool, that ho would bo just the penson to help 
us in managing the girl. I have altered my opinion. 
He’s such a glorious follow' — so impulsive and so tender- 
hearted — that he would be certain, in her present excited 
state, to do her more harm than good. Do you know if he. 
is going to bo married ? ” 

Toff, listening thus far in silent distress, suddenly 
looked up. 

“ Why do you ask me, sir ? ” 

“It’s an idle question, I dare say,” old Pinfold re- 
marked. “Sally persists in telling ns she’s in the way 
of his prospects in life — and it’s got somehow into her 
perverse little head that his prospects in life mean his 
marriage, and she’s in the way of that, — Hullo ! are you 
going already ? ” 

“ I w'ant to go to Miss Sally, sir. I believe I can say 
something to comfort her. i)o yon think she will see 
me?” 

“Are you the man who has got the nickname of Toff? 
She sometimes talks about Toff.” 

“ Yes, sir, yes ! I am Thcophilo Loblond, otherwise 
Toff. Where can I find her?” 

Surgeon Pinfold rang a bell. “ My errand-boy* is 
going past the house, to deliver some medicine,’^ ho 
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answered. “ It’s a poor place ; but you’ll find it neat and 
nice enough — thanks to your good master. He’s helping 
the two women to begin life again out of this country ; 
and, while they’re waiting their turn to got a passage, 
they’ve taken an extra room and hired some decent furni- 
ture, by your master’s own wish. Oh, here’s the boy; 
lie’ll show you the way. One word before you go. What 
do you think of saying to Sally ? ” 

“ I shall tell her, for one thing, sir, that my master is 
miserable for want of her.” 

Surgeon Pinfold shook his head. “ That won’t lake you 
very far on the way to persuading her. You will niako 
her miserable too — and there’s about all you will got 
by it.” 

Toff lifted his indicative forefinger to the side of his 
nose. “Suppose I tell her something else, sir? Suppose I 
tell her my master is not going to bo married to any- 
body ? ” 

“ She won’t believe you know anything about it.” 

“ She will believe, for this reason,” said Toff, gravely : 
“ I put the question to my master before I came hero ; and 
I have it from his own lips that there is no young lady in 
the way, and that he is not — positively not — going to bo 
married. If I tell Miss Sally this, sir, how do you say it 
will end? AY ill you bet me a shilling it has no effect on 
her ? ” 

“T won’t bet a farthing! Follow the boy — and tell 
young Sally I have sent her a better doctor than 1 am.” 

While Toff was on his way to Sally, Toff’s boy was 
disturbing Amelins by the announcement of a visitor. 
The card sent in bore this inscription : — “ Brother Bawk- 
well, from Tadmor.” 

Amelius looked at the card ; and ran into the hall to 
receive the visitor, with both hands hold out in hearty 
welcome. “Oh, I am so glad to see you!” he cried. 
“ Come in, and tell mo all about Tadmor I ” 

Brother Bawkwell acknowledged the enthusiastic recep- 
tion offered to him by a stare of grim surprise. He was a 
dry, hard old man, with a scrubby white beard, a narrow 
wrinkled forehead, and an obstinate lipless mouth ; fitted 
neitjier by age nor temperament to be the intimate friend 
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of any of liis younger brethren among the Cora nun n’t}’. 
But, at that saddest time of his life, the heart of Amelius 
warmed to any one who reminded him of his tranquil and 
happy days at Tadmor. Even this frozen old Socialist 
now aj)i)earod to him, for the first time, under the 
borrowed aspect of a welcome friend. 

Brother Bawkwell took the chair offered to him, and 
opened the proceedings, in solemn silence, by looking at 
his watch. “Twenty-five minutes past two,*’ he said to 
himself — and put the watch back again. 

' “ Are you pressed for time? ” Amelius asked. 

“ Much may bo done in ten minutes,” Brother Bawk- 
well answered, in a Scotch accent which had survived 
the test of half a lifetime in America. “ I would have you 
know I am in England on a mission from the Community, 
with a list of twcnty-sovcii persons in all, whom I am 
appointed to con for with on matters of varying importance. 
Yours, friend Amelius, is a matter of minor importance. 
I can give you ten minutes.” 

He opened a big black pocket-book, stuffcjd with a 
mass of letters; and, jdacing two of thorn on the table 
before him, addressed Amelias as if ho was making a 
si^eech at a public meeting. 

“ I have to request your attention to certain proceed- 
ings of the Council at Tadmor, hearing date the third of 
December last ; and referring to a person under sentence 
®f temporary separation from the Community, along with 
yourself ” 

“ Mollicent ! ” Amelius exclaimed. 

“ Wo have no time for interruptions,” Brother Bawk- 
well remarked. “ The person is Sister Mellicent ; and tire 
i)usiness before the Council was to consider a letter, under 
her signature, received December second. Said letter,” he 
proceeded, taking up one of his papers, “is abridged as 
follows by the Secretary to the Council. In substance, the 
writer states (first) : ‘ That the married sister under whose 
protection she has been living at Now York is about to 
settle in England with her husband, appointed to manage 
the branch of his business established in London. ( Second ) : 
That she, meaning Sister Mellicent, has serious reasons for 
not accompanying her relatives to England, andr has no 
other friends to take charge of her welfare, if she remains 
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in Now York. (Third): That she appeals to the mercy of 
the Coniicil, tinder these circumstances, to accept the ex- 
pression of her sincere repentance for the oifenco of violat- 
ing a Rule, and to permit a friendless and penitent creature 
to return to the only home left to her, her homo at 
Tadmor.* No, friend Anielius — we have no time for ex- 
pressions of sympathy ; the first half of the ton minutes has 
nearly expired. I have further to notify you that the 
question was put to the vote, in this, form : ‘ Is it con- 
sistent with the serious responsibility which rests on the 
Council, to consider tho remission of any sentence justly 
pronounced under tho Book of Kulos ? * Tho result was 
very remarkable ; tho votes for and against being equally 
divided. In this event, as 3 ’'ou know, our law s provide 
that the decision rests with the Elder Brother — who gave 
his vote thereupon for considering tho remission of the 
sentence ; and moved tho next r(^solution that tho sentence 
bo remitted accordingl 3 ^ Carried by a small majority. 
‘Whoicupon, Sister I^loliiccnt was received again at Tad- 
mor.” 

“Ah, the dear old Elder Brother,” cried Amelins— 
“ alwaj^s on the side of mercy ! ” 

Brother Bawkwell hold up his hand in protest. “ You 
seem to have no idea,” ho said, “ of tho value of time. Do 
he quiet ! As travelling represent ativo of the Coimcil, I 
am further instructed tu sa 3 % that tlio sentence pronounood 
against j^ourself stands duly remitted, in consequence of 
the remission of the sentence against Sister Mellicont, 
You likewise are free to return to Tadinor, at j'our own 
will and pleasure. But — attend to what is coming, friend 
Amelius ! — the Council holds to its resolution that your 
choice between us and tho world shall ho absolutely un- 
biased. In the fear of exercising ovou an indirect in- 
fluence, wo have purposely abstained from corresponding 
with you. With the same motive we now say/'that if you 
do return to us, it must bo with no interfort>nce on our 
part. We inform you of an event that has happened in 
your absence — and we do no more.” 

Ho paused, and looked again at his watch. Time pro- 
verbially works wonders. Time closed his lips. 

Amelius replied with a heavy heart. The message 
frem.4;ho Council had recalled him from tho remombrauco 
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of Mollicont to tlio kouso of his own position. “ My cx- 
porieiifo of the world has hoeu a very hard odc,” ho said, 
•• I would gladly go back to Tadnior this very day, but for 

one considoiation ” Ho hesitated ; the iiimge of Sally 

was before him. The tears rose in his eyes ; ho said no 
more. 

Brother Bawdcwell, driven hard by tinio, got on his 
legs, and handed to Amelins the second of the two papers 
whicli ho had taken out of his pocket-book. 

“ Hero is a piuely informal document,” ho said ; “being 
a few lines from Sister Mellicent, wdiich I was charged to 
deliver to you. Bo pleased to read it as quickly as you 
can, and loll me if there is any repl^^” 

There was not much to read : — “ The good peojde here, 
Amcllus, have forgiven ino and let mo return to them. I 
am living ha}>])ily now, dear, in my romombrances of you. 
I take tlie walks that wo once toi>k together — and soine- 
tiinas 1 go out in tlio boat on the lake, and think of the 
time when I told you my sad story. Your poor little pet 
ci'oatures are niulor my care; the dog, and the fawn, and 
the birds — all well, and w’aiting for yon, with me. l^Iy 
belief that you wull come back to me remains the same un- 
shaken belief that it has been from tho firist. Once more I 
say it— } oil will llnd mo tho first to' welcome you, •when 
your .«pirits are sinking under the burden of life, and your 
heart turns again to Iho friends of your early days. Until 
that time comes, tliirik of me now and then. Good- 
bye.” 

“ I am waiting,” said Brother Bawkwell, taking his 
hat in his hand. 

Amelins answered with an effort. “ 'J’hank her kindly 
in my name,” ho said : “that is all.” His head droopcvl 
w'hilo he spoke ; ho fell into thought as if ho had been 
alone in tho room. 

But the emissary from Tadmor, w arned by the minulc- 
liand on the watch, recalled his attention to passing events. 
“ You would do mo a kindness,” said Brother Buw'kwT.ll, 
producing a list of names and addresses, “ if you could put 
me in the way of finding tho person named, eighth from 
the top. It’s getting on towards twenty minutes to 
three.” 

Tho address thus pointed out was at no great distcMLicc, 
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oil the northern side of the Kegent’s Parle. Amelins, still 
silent and thoughtful, acted willingly as a guide. “Pleaho 
thank the Council for their kindness to mo,” ho said, when 
they reached their destination. Brother Bawkwcll looked 
at friend Ainelius with a calm inquiring eye. “ I think 
you’ll end in coming back io us,” ho said. “ I’ll take the 
opportunity, when I see you at Tadmor, of making a few 
needful remarks on the value of time.” 

Amelins wont back to the cottage, to see if Toff had 
' returned, in his absence, before he paid his daily visit to 
Surgeon Pinfold. He called down the kitchen stairs, “ Are 
you there, Toll’? ” And Toff answered briskly, “ At your' 
service, sir.” 

The sky had become cloud 3 % and threatened rain. Not 
finding his umbrella in the hall, Amelius went into the 
library to look fgr it. As he closed the door behind him. 
Toff and his boy appeared on the Idtehen slairs; both 
walking on tiptoe, and both evidently on the watch for 
something. 

Amelius found liis umbrella. But it was eharacterisfic 
of themelanchol}^ cliango in him that he dropiKxl languidly 
into the nearest chair, inst(5ad of going out at once with 
the easy activity of happier days. Sally was in his mind 
again; lie was rousing his resolution set the doctor’s 
commands at defiance, and to insist on seeing her, coium 
what might of it. 

Ho suddenly looked up. A slight sound had startled 
him. 

It was a faint rustling sound ; and it came from the 
sadly silent room which had once been Sall^^’s. 

He listened, and heard it again. Ho sprang to his feet 
— ^his heart heat wildly — ho opened the door of the room. 

She was there. 

Her hands were clasj)ed over her fast-heaving breast. 
She was powerless to look at him, powerless to speak to 
him — powerless to move towards him, until he opened his 
arms to her. Then, all the love and all the sorrow in the 
tender little heart flowed outward to him in a low mur- 
muring cry. She hid her blushing face on his bosom. 
The rosy colour softly tinged her neck — the unspoken 
ebnfesSion of all she feared, and all she hoped. 

Jt was a time beyond words. They were silent in 
eack other’s arms. 
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But under them, on the floor below, the stillness in the 
cottage was merrily brohen by an outburst of dance-music 
— with a rhytlnnical thump-thump of feet, keeping time to 
the cheerful tune. Toff was playing his fiddle ; and Toff’s 
boy was dancing to his father’s music. 


CHAPTER XIL 

After waiting a day or two for news from Amelius, and 
hearing nothing, Rufus went to make inquiries at the 
cottage. 

“ My master has gone out of town, sir,” said Toff, open- 
ing the door. 

“Whore?” 

“ I don’t know, sir.” 

“ Anybody with him ? ” 

“ ] don’t know, sir.” 

“ Any news of Sally ? ” 

“ I d<.)n’t know, sli’.” 

Rufus stepped into the hall. “ Look hero, Mr. French- 
men, three times is enough. 1 have already apologized 
i'or treating you like a teetotum, on a former occasion. 
I’m afraid I shall do it again, sir, if I don’t get an answer 
to my next quo.stion — my hands are itching to be at you, 
they are ! AVhen is Amelius expected back ? ” 

“ Your question is positive, sir,” said Toff, with dignity. 
“ I am hap]>y to be able to meet it with a positive reply. 
My master is expected back in thSroo weeks’ time.” 

Having obtained some information at last, Rufus dchatod 
with himself what he should do next. Ho decided that 
“the boy was worth w\aiting for,” and that his wisest 
couTf!© (as a good American) would bo to go back, and 
wait in Paris. 

Passing through the Garden of the Tuileries, two or 
three days later, and crossing to the Rue de Rivoli, the 
name of ono of the hotels in that quarter reminded him of 
Regina. He yielded to the prompting of curiosity, and 
inquired if Mr. Farnaby and his niece were still in Paris. 

'J’lie manager of the hotel was in the porter’s lodge at 

2 A . 
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the time. So far as he knew, said, Mr. Farnahy and his 
niece, and an English gentleman with thorn, wore now or 
their travels. They had left the hotel with an appearance 
of myster3\ The courier had been discharged ; and the 
coachman of the hired carriage which took them away had 
been told to drive straight forward nntil further orders. 
In short, as the manager put it, the departure resembled a 
flight, itomembering what his American agent had told 
him, Ru fas received this information without surprise. 
Even the apparently incomprehensible devotion of ]\Ir. 
Melton to the interests of such a man as Farnahy, failed to 
present itself to him as a perplexing circumstance. To his 
mind, Mr. Melton’s conduct was jdainly attributable to a 
reward in prospect; and the name of that reward was — 
Miss Regina. 

At the end of the three weeks, Rufus returned to 
London. 

Once again, he and Totf confronted each other on the 
threshold of the door. This time, the genial old man pre- 
sented an appearance that was little less than dazzling. 
From head to foot ho was arrayed in new clothes ; and he 
exhibited an immense rosette of white ribbon in his 
button hole. 

“Thunder!” cried Rufus. “Here’s Mr. Frenchman 
going to be married I ” 

Toff declined to humour the joke. He stood on his 
dignity as stiffly as ever. “ Pardon me, sir, I possess a 
wife and family already.” 

“Do you, now? Well — ^nono of j^onr know-nothing 
answers this time. Has Amelius come back ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” ♦ 

“ And what’s the nows of Sally ? ” 

“ Good news, sir. Miss Sally lias come back too,” 

“ You call that good news, do you ? I’ll say a word to 
Amelius. What are you standing there for ? Let me by.” 

“ Pardon me once more, sir. My master and Miss Sally 
do not receive visitors to-day.” 

“ Your master and Miss Sally ? ” Rufus repeated. “ Has 
this old creature been liquoring up a little too freely? 
Whattlo you mean,” ho burst out, with a sudden change 
, of tone to stem surprise — what do you mean by putting 
your master and Sally together?” 
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Toff shot his bolt at last, They will bo together, 
sir, for the rest of their lives. They were married this 
morning.” 

Eufus received the blow in dead silence. Ho turned 
about, and went back to his hotel. 

Eeaching his room, ho opened the dcspaich box in 
which he kept his correspondence, and picked out the long 
letter containing tlie description by Amelins of his intro- 
duction to the ladies of the Famaby family. Ho took up 
the pen, and wi oto the indorsement which has been quoted 
as an integral part of the letter itself, in the Second Book 
of this narrative : — 

“ Ah, poor Amelins ! IIo had bettor have gone back to 
Miss Melliccnt, and jnit npwdth the little drawback of her 
age. What a bright lovaVdo fellow ho was ! Good-bye to 
Goldenhcart ! ” 


Were the fondiodings of Eufus destined to be fulfilled? 
This question -will be answered, it is hoped, in a Second 
Series of The Falle?i Loaves. Tho narrative of the married 
life of Amolius presents a subject too impoi;tant to be 
treated within the limits of the present story— and tho 
First Scries necessarily finds its end in tlie ciilminaling 
event of his life, thus far. 
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Early Teutonic, Italian, and French Masters 

(The). Translated and Edited from the Dohme Series, by A. H. 
Keane, M.A.l. With numerous Illustrations. 

*’ Cannot fail to he of the utmost use to students oj art Times. 

Crown 8ve, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 6 s, 

Emanuel On Diamonds and Precious 

Stones ; their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Resility. By Harry Emanuel, F.R.G.S. With 
numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, vritb Illustrations, 7 s, 6 cL 

Englishman’s House, The : 

A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting or Building a House, 
with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. By C, J. Richardson. 
Tbiid Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with nearly 300 Illustrations, ys, 6d, 

Evolution, Chapters on; 

A Popular History of the Darwinian and Allied Theories of Develop- 
ment. By Andrew Wil son, Ph .D ., F.R .S. Edin. &c. \Jn prepara tion, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6 j, 

Evolutionist (The) At Large. 

By Grant Allen. 

By ike same Author . Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6 j. 

Vignettes from Nature. 

^ Gr.\nt Allen. [In preparation . 
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Folio, cloth extra, xu. td. 

Examples of Contemporary Art. 

Etching from Representative Works by living English and Foreign 
Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. Comyns Carr. 

** It would not Be easy to meet with a more sumptuous, and at the same time 
a more tasteful and instructive drawing-room — Nonconforiiist. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 

Fairholt’s Tobacco : 

Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and its 
Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. By F. 
W. Fairholt, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontispiece and upwards of 
xoo Illustrations by the Author. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, yj. 6/f. 

Familiar Allusions : 

A Handbook of Miscellaneous Information ; including the Names of 
Celebrated Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country Seats, Ruins, 
Churches. Ships, Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and the like. 
By William A. Whef.ler, Author of “Noted Names of Fiction; " 
and Charles G. Wheeler. [/« the press. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with illustrations. 41. 6(f. 

Faraday’s Chemical History of a Candle. 

Lectures delivered to a juvenile Audience. A New Edition, Edited 
by W. Crookes, F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 41, 6rf. 

Faraday’s Various Forces of Nature. 

New Edition. Edited by W. Crookes, F.C.S. Numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, yj. 6 d, 

Finger-Ring Lore: 

Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. By Wm. Jones, F.S.A, With 
Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and Countries. 
**One of those gossiping Books which are as full of amusement as of ins:ru.c- 
fW«.”—ATHBN>EUM. 


Gardening Books: 

A Year’s Work in Garden and Greenhouse : Practical Advice 

to Amateur Gardeners as to the Mamigement of l!»c h'lowej, Fruit, and 
Frame Garden. By Gbokgb Glennv. Post 8vo, cloth Ump, zs. 

Our Kitchen Garden ; The Plants we Grow, and Jlow we 
Cook Them. By Tom Jeurolu, Author of “The Garden that Paid the 
Kent,” &c. l*ost 8vo, cloth limp, qs. 6//, 

Household Horticulture ; A Gossip about Flowers. P»y Tom 
.-md Jank Jekkouj. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2 .r. O.f. ^ 

My Garden Wild, and What I Grew there. By Francis 

George FIeath. Crow n 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, * ’ 
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One Shilling Monthly. 

Gentleman’s Magazine (The), for 1882. 

The January Number of this Periodical will contain the First Chapters 
of a New Serial Story, entitled “Dust,” bv Julian Hawthorni;, 
Author of “Garth," &c. “Science Notes,” by W. Mattif.u 
Williams, F.R.A.S., will also be continued monthly. 

Now ready, the Volume for January to June, i88i, cloth extra, 
priu Ss, 6d,; and Cases for binding, price 2 S, each. 

Demy 8vo, illuminated cover, is. 

Gentleman’s Annual, The. 

Containing I'wo Complete Novels. [Nov - 

TUB BUSKIN Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 6d. ; 

gilt edges, •js, 6d, 

German Popular Stories. 

Collected by the Brotliers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar Tayi-OR. 
Edited with an Introduction by John Ruskin. Withaa Illustrations 
after the inimitable designs of George Ckuiksuank. Both Series 
Complete. 

** The iliusiratioM of this volume • , , are of gnite sterling and admirable 
art, of a class precisely parallel in elevation to the (haracter of the tales which 
they illustrate ; and the original etchings, as / have before said in th*- Apoendix to 
my * Elements of Drawing f were unrivalled in masterfulness of to-/ ■ since Eem- 
brandt (in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by him), . . To make 

somewhat enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a mo ytng glass, 
and never putting Hvo lines where Cruiksluxnh has put only one, wc ' be an exer^ 
cise in deasion and severe drawing which would leave afterwards ti . . . / to be learnt 
in schooUf'-^ExtraU from Iniroauction by John Rikskin. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, ar. 6d. 

Gleuny’s A Year’s Work in Garden and 

Greenhouse : Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to the Manage- 
ment of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. By George Glenny. 
'* A great deal of valuable information, conveyed in very simple language. The 
amateur wed not wish for a better guide Mukcury. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, yj. 6d, 

Golden Treasury of Thought, The: 

An ENCYCLOPiKDiA OF QUOTATIONS from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by Theodore Taylor 


New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ys,6d* 

Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, 

Described from Antique Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
Kqner. Translated from the Third German Edition, and Edited ^ 
' Dr, F. Huefkek. With 545 Illustrations, 
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Square x6rao (Tauchnitz size), cloth extra, 25 . per volume. 


Golden Library, The 

Ballad Hi8tox7 of England. By 

W. C. Bhnnrtt. 

Bayard Taylor’s Divorsions of 

the Echo Club. 

Byron’s Don Juan. 

Emerson’s Letters and Social 

Aims. 

Godwin’s (William) Lives of 

th« Necn>ni.iiicer&. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the 
Breiikfast Table. With an Introduc- 
tion by G. A. Sat.a. 

Holmes’s Profececr at the 

Breakfast Table. | 

Hood's Whims and Oddities, j 

Complete, With all tfie «ui(;lnal 11- i 
lustrations. 1 

Irvings (Washinglora) Tales of \ 

a Traveller. ' 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales of j 

the Ailiatubva. 1 


t Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 

I d* Arthur : The Stones ot King Arthur 

and of the Knights of the Round 
Table. Edited by B. Montgombrih 
Ranking. 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A 
New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M*Cbih, 
D.D. 

Pope’s Poetical Works, Com- 

plete. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 

Moral Reflections. With Notes, anvl 
an Introductory Essay by Sainik- 
B«L'vk. 

St Pierre’s Paul and Virginia, 
and The Indian Cottage. Edited, 
with Life, by the Rev. K. Clakkz. 
Shelley’s Early Poems, and 
Queen Mab, with Essay by Lbxgh 
Hunt. 

Shelley’s Later Poems : Laou 

and Cythna, &c. 


Jesse’s (Edward) Sconee and 

Occupation.^ of Cortiury Liie. 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia. Both 

.Series Complete in line Vol, 

Leigh Hunt’s Essays : A Tale 

for a Chinmey (^'rner, and ether 
I'ifxcr,, Witli Portrait, and Introduc- 
tion by Epmund Ot.i.iisn. 


Shelley’s Posthumous Poems, 
the Shelley Papers, &c, 

Shelley’s Prose Works, includ- 
ing A Refutation of Dei.sm, Zastroiri, 
St. Irvyne, &c. 

White’s Natural History of Sel- 

borm.-. Edited, with Additions, bv 
Thomas Brown, F.L.S, 


Crown dvo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 41. 6d. 

Guyot’s Earth and Man ; 

or. Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
Wiili Additiowsby Fn;toc.sors AGAS.STZ, PiERCK, and Gray ; xa Ma >-9 
au«i Knsrravintrs on some Coloured, and copious Index. 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by : 

Maiden Ecstasy. Small 410, cloth extra, 8s. 

New Symbols. Crown 8vo, cjoth extra, 6s, 

Legends of the Morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6 s. 

M^inrn bvo, cioth extra, gilt, with illustrations, 75. 

Hall’s (Mrs. S. C.) Sketches of Irish Character. 

With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by Macli^, Gil- 
bert, Harvey, and G. Cruikshank. 

**TAf Irish Sketches ej this lady resembU Miss Mitford*s beautiful En^Iii . 
sketches in * Our but they are far more vigorous and picturh^tu a-Kd 

inA'A/.”— B lackwood's Magazink. 
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SOOXS PUBLISHED BY 


Haweis (Mrs.), Works by : 

The Art of Dress. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Illustrated by the 
Author. Small 8vo, illustrated cover, is . ; cloth limp, is, 6<i. 

wtu^constdifred atieifi/i to af>^ly canons of good tasU to the rostumsi 

of ladies of our time Mrs. JHavieis writes frankly and to the 

poinif she does not mince matters^ but boldly reinoustrates with her own sex 
on the follies they indulge in. ; . . . We may recommend the book to the 
ladies whom it concerns 

The Art of Beauty. By Mrs. II. R. Haweis. Square 8vo, 

cloth extra, gilt, gilt edgeii, with Coloured Frontispiece and ne.arly loo 
Illustrations, tor. 6^. 

The Art of Decoration. By Mrs. 11. R. Haweis. Square Svo, 

handsomely bound and profusely Illustrated, lor. Cd, 

See also Chaucer, p . $ Cafalogt / e . 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^s. 

Heath (P. G.)— My Garden Wild, 

And Wliat I Grew there. By Francis George Heath, Author ol 
# ‘ ‘ The Fern W orld, ” &c. 

SPEC/AfFA^S OP MODERN POETS. -dZxom 8vo, cloth extra, 6 j. 

Heptalogia (The) ; or, The Seven against Sense. 

A Cap with Seven Bells. 

The lueriis of the booh cannot he fairly estimated by means of a /e:v extracts ; 
it should he read at length to be appreciated frof'crly^ ami. in our opintoHy its 
merits entitle it to he very ividely read indeed.*^ James's Gazette. 

Cr. 8vo, bound in parchment, 8 j.; Large- Paper copies (only 50 printed), 15.T. 

Herbert.— The Poems of Lord Herbert of 

Cherbury, Edited, with an Introduction, by J. Chukton Colt.ins. 


Complete in Four Vote., demy 8vo, ctoth extra, 12s. each. 

History of Our Own Times, from the Accession 

of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 1880. By Justin 
McCarthy, M.P. 

Criticism is disarmed htforo a compooition which provokes Uttlehut approval. 
This is a really good book on a really interesting sabjsctt and words piled on wor^ 
could say no mo*e for Saturday Rbvhw. 

New Work by the Author of* At HfSTORY of OUR OWN TIMES:* 
Four Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, i2jr. each. 

History of the Four Georges. 

By JUSTIN McCarthy, M.P. \Jn preparation. 

V Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s. 6rf. 

Hojmes’s The Science of Voice Production 

and Voice Preservation : A Popular Manual for the Use of Speaker! 
• •ffrr’ S!’';’er.S. Bv GORDON HOLMES, L.R.C.P.E. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d, 

Hood’s (Thomas) Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. Including the Cream of the Comtc AnnuaLB« 
With Life of the Author, Portrait, and Two Hundred Illustrations. 

Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 

Hood’s (Tom) From Nowhere to the North 

Pole : A Noah's Arkseological Narrative. With 25 Illustrations by 
W. Brunton and E. C. Barnes. 

am74Si’n^ letterpress is profusely interspersed with the jingling rhymes 
which children love and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do full 
iustice to the writer* s meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmonious cc» 
operation of author and artist could not be desiredl* —T lIVLE^. 

Crown 8 VO, cloth extra, gilt, js. 6 d. 

Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Hnmorons Works, 

including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxes: 
With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Eacsiniiies, and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 

Home’s Orion : 

An Epic Poeni in Three Books. By Richard Hengist Horni^ 
With a brief Commentary by the Author. With Photographic Portrait 
fro m a Me dallion by Summers. _ 7 'cn^JSd^ion. ^ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Howell’s Conflicts of Capital and Labour 

Historically and Economically considered. Being a History and 
Review of the Trtide Unions of Great Britain, showing their Origin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Social, ]&:o- 
nomical, and Industrial Aspects. By George Howell. 

** This hook is an attempt, and on the whole a successful attempt, to place the 
wofk of trade vmons in the past, and their objects in ike future, fairly before the 
public from the working marts point Pall Mali, Gazette. 

Demv 8vo, cloth extra, lar. 6i. 

Hueffer’s The Troubadours: 

A History of Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages* By 

Francis Hueffer. 

Crown 8 VO, doth extra, 6 j. 

Janvier.— Practical Keramics for Students. 

By Catherine A. Janvier, 

“ Will he foHtul a useful handbook by those who wish to try the manufacture 
or decoration of pottery, and may be studied by all who desire to know something 

of the ar/.”— M orning Post. 

"A New Edition, Revised and partly Re-vvritten, with several New 
Chapters and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, ys, 6d» 

Jennings’ The Bosicracians: 

Their Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancien^ire and 
Serpent Worshippers. By Hargrave Jennings, With Tive*fuik 
page ^tes and upwards of 300 Illustrations. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 

Household Horticulture : A Gossip a>}oiit Flowers. By Tom 

and Janb Jrrrold. lilustmted. Post 8vo, cloth limp, ^.sM. 

Our Kitchen Garden : The Plants we Grow, and How we Cook 
Them. By Tom Jrrrold, Author of ** The Garden that Paid the Rent,” 
&c. Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. (id. 

Tlie comhitiaiicn of hints on cookery with y^ardenin^ has been veiy cleverly 
uerried oui^ atul tke result is an interesting^ and highly instructive little tvotk. 
Mr. Jerrold is correct in saying that English people do not make half the use of 
^ytgeiahlesthey might ; and by shounngktnv easily iiev can be grtnon^ and so obtained 
fnshy he is doing a great deal to make them more Dah.y Chronicle. 


Two Vols. 8vo, with 5a Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 141, 

Josephus, The Complete Works of. 

Translated by WmsTON. Containing \mh " The Antiquities of the 
Jews ’* and “ The Wars of the Jews." 


Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 6 s. 

•Kavanaghs’ Pearl Fountain, 

And other Fairy Stories. By Bridget and j UL! A Kavanagh. With 
Thirty Illustrations by J. Moyk Smith. 

•* Genuine nesv fairy stories of the old iyPe^ some of them as delightful as the 
hist of Grtmm's * German Popular Stories,* .... For ike most part the 
iieries are dtnonrw'fit,, ihorou^h-going /airy stories of Vie *noU admirable kind. 
, • . Mr, Moyr Smith's tllus/rationst too. are n.. micoileP'' —StvnrThTOTS. 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, with I ]Iu^l rations, ('t. 

Knight (The) and the Dwarf. 

By fjiAKLKS Mir.i.s. With niinuTons Illi^trations by Thoma.s 
LiNDSAy. 


Crown 8vq, illustrated boards, with numcroufj Hates, 2t. 6 d, 

Lace (Old Point), and How to Copy and 

Imitate it. By Daisy Waterhouse Hawkins. With 17 Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, yj. 6 ii, 

Lamb’s Complete Works, 

In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with many 
Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by R. H. Shepherd. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a Page 
of the " Essay on Roast Pig.” 

** A complete edition of Lamffs writings t in prose and verse, has long been 
wemtedf and is now supplied. The editor appears to have taken great pains 
to bring together LamS*s scattered contribnUons. and his collection contains a 
number^o/ Pieces vdiich are nmu reproduced for the first time since their original 
abearance in various old pertodicAlsP'-^i^KVVikOAy Rkvihw. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous lllus^trations, xor* 6i/. 

Lamb (Mary and Charles) : 

Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and Notes 
by W. Cakew Hazlitt. With Hancock's Portrait of the Essayist, 
Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions of Lamb's and 
Coleridge's Works, and numerous Illustrations. 

** Very many passag^es will delighi ihase fond op literary trifles; hardly any 
portion will fail in interest for lovers of Charles Lanti and his sister, Standaxd. 


, Small 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 

Lamb’s Poetry for Children, and Prince 

Dorns. Carefully Reprinted from unique copies. 

** The quaint and delightful little book^ over the recovery of which all the hearts 
of hie lovers are yet warm with rejoicing A, C. Swinbukns. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Lares and Penates; 

Or, The Rack, "round of Life. By Flore:nck Caddv. 

** The whole boo,\' is well worth reading, for it is full of fractu al suggestions. 
. . . . U'e iwpe voiH'dywill be detawdjrotn taking p/> u hoJvWuuii'Utuhes* 
f^od deal about swecti ning Joor lives as well as giving gnu e to wealthy OHes.**^ 
Gkaviuc. 


Crow n 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 6r. 

Leigh’s A Town Garland. 

By Henry S. Leigh, Author of “Carols of Cockayne.” 

**JfMr, Leigh' s verse suri’ive to a future generation-^and there is no reason 
why that honour should not he accorded productions so delicate, so finished, and so 
full of ku/Kour «-thr^r author will probably he remembered as the Toet of the 
Strandy—k’v\iv.>\^xm. 


Second Edition. -(yowiiSvo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6 j. 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Biological. 

By Andrew Wilson, E.R.S.E., Tvccturer on Zoology and Compara- 
tive Anatomy in the Edinbun;h Medical School. 

**/r is well when we can take up tfti work of a really qualified inT'estigafor. 
who in the intervals of his more serious professional labours sets himself to iinpai t 
knowledge in such a simple and elementary form as may attract and instruct, 
with no danger of misleading the. tyro in natural science. Such a work is this 
little volume, made up of essays anti addresses written and delivered by Dr, 
Andrew W i! son, Uciurer and examiner in science at Edinburgh and Giasgon , at 
leisure intervals in a bttsy professional life, . , , Dr, IVilson^s pages teem wtin 
matter stimuhtiing to a healthy love of science and a reverence fltr the truths 
qf Saturday Ksvirw. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 71. 6^. 

Life in London; 

or. The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. >yith the 
whole of Cruikshank's Illustrations, in Colours, after the Originitnr» 
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BOOA'S PUBLISHED BY 


Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6r. 

Lights on the Way ; 

Some Tales within a Tale. By the late J. H. Alexandbk, B. A. 
Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by H. A. Page, Author of 
“Thoreau: A Study.‘* 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, yr. 6<f. 

Longfellow’s Complete Prose Works. 

Including “Outre Mer,'* “Hyperion,** “ Kavanagh,*’ “The Poets 
and Poetry of Europe,*’ and “ Driftwood.” With Portrait and lUns- 
tiations by Valentine Bromley. ^ __ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, yj. 6d, 

Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 

Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions, With numerous 
fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55 . 

Lnnatic Asylum, My Experiences in a. 

By a Sane Patient. 

^ •* Thi story is cltvir and interesting^ sad beyond measure though the subject 
There is no personal bittermss^ and no violence or anger. Whatever may 
ham been the evidence Jor our author^ s madness when he was consi^d to an 
asylum^ nothing can be clearer than his sanity when he wrote this booh; it ts 
bright, calm, and to the Spectator. 

Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page Plates, cloth boards, i8j. 

Lnsiad (The) of Camoens. 

Translated into English Spenserian verse by Robert Ffrench Duff, 
Knight Commander of the Portuguese Royal Order ofjChrist.^ 

Mallock’s (WrH.) Works : “ “ 

l8 Life Worth Living? By William Hurrell Mallock. 

New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

** Thi* deeply interesting volume It is the most powerful vtn* 

dication of religion, both natural and revealed, that has appeared since Bishop 
Butler wrote, and is much more useful than either the Analogy or the Sero 
mons of that great divine, as a refutation if the peculiar form assumed by 
the in fidelity of the present day, . . . , Deeply philosophical as the book 
is, there is not a heavy page in it. The writer is * possessed f so to speak, 
with his great subject, fuis sounded its depths, surveyed it in all its extent, 
and brought to beat on it alt the resources of a vivid, rich, and impassioned 
style, as well as an adequate ac^cdntafice with the science, the philosophy, 
and the literature of the Irish Daily News. 

The New Republic ; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 

English Country House. By W. H. Mallock. Post 8vo, cloth limp, %s. 6.f. 

The New Paul and Vir^nia ; or. Positivism on an Island. By 

W. H. Mallock. Post 8vo, cloth limp, as, 6d. 

Poema. By W. PI. Mallock. Small 410, bound in pardiment, Sj’. 
A Romance of the Nineteenth Century. By W. H. Mallock, 

Second Edition, witli a Preface. Two Vols., crow-n 8vo, sxs. 
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Macqnoid (Mrs.); Works by: 

In the Ardexmes. By Katharine S, Macquoid. With 

50 fine Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid, Uniform with "Pictures 
and Legends." Square 8vO| cloth extra, loj. Sd, 

This is another tf Mrs. Macquoid* s pleasant hooks of traveUfullof useful 
infortuaiiont of picturesque descriptions of scenery ^ and of quaint traditions 
respecting the various monuments and ruins vihick she encounters in her 
tour, ... To such of our readers as are already thinking about the yearns 
holiday f we strongly recommend the perusal of Mrs, Macquoid s experiences. 
The hook is well illustrated by Mr, Thomas R, Macquoid'*— ijViKvmz, 

Plotures and Legends from Normandy and Brittany. By 

Katharine S. Macquoid. With numerous Illustrations by Thomas R. 
Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, lor. 6 d, 

Through Normandy. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

90 Illustrations by T. K. Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth extra, qs, 6d, 

One of the fe7t) hooks which can he read as a piece of literature ^ whilst at 
the same time handy in the knapsack,"— B ritish Quarterly Review. 

Through Brittany. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

numerous Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. Sq. 8vo, cloth extra, qs, 6d. 

** The pleasant companionship which Mrs, Macquoid offers^ while svander^ 
ing from one point of interest to another^ seems to throw a renewed charm 
around each ofi-depiciedsrene,"’—^\iyRmHQ Post. 


Mark Twain’s Works : 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected 

throughout by the At:thor. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, qs. 6d, 

^ The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. With 

100 Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth extra, qs, 6d, Chka p Edition, illustrated 
boards, ss. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Burope : The Innocents 

Abroad, .snd 1 'he New Pilgrim’s Progress, iiy Mark Twain. Post 8vo, 
illustr:.U‘d boiurds, 2S, 

An Idle Excursion, and other Sketches. By Mark Twain, 

Post 8vo, illustrated bo.ards, ss. 

Prince and the Pauper. By Maric Twain. With nearly 

700 Illusir.itioii.s. Crown Svo, cloth extra, qs. Cd, Vnilorm with *' A Tramp 
Abroad." 'fn the press. 

The Innocents Abroad; or, The New ril^rim's Progress: 
Iiclng sotuc Aa;ount of the Stc.'iraship " Quaker Cily’s " I’le.xviire Excursion 
to Europe :uul the Hvily Laud, with descriptions of ( iiunirics, Nations, 
Incidents, and Adventures, as they appe.ired to ilic Author. With 9^4 
Illustrations. Ly Mark Twain. Crown Svo, cloth extra, qs, 6d. Uniform 
with " A Tramp Abroad.’’ 

A Tramp Abroad. By Mark Twain. With 314 Illustrations. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7^. 6d. 

7 'he fun and tenderness of the conception^ of which no living man hui 
Affirk Twain is capable^ its grace and fantasy and slyness, the wonderful 
ffcling for animals that is manijest in evety line, make of all this episode oj 
Jim Taker and his jays a piece oJ work that is not only delightful as mere 
retiding, but also of a high degree of merit as literature, , , . Tkeifook is 
full of good things, and contains passages and episodes that are equaj to tkst 
funniest of those that have gone AthenjVum. • ■' 



BOCA'S PUBLISHED BY 


i8 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with lUustratio&a, si. 6 d, 

Madre Natura v. The Moloch of Fashion. 

By Luke Limner. With 32 Illustrations by the Author. Fourtb 
Edition, revised and enlai|?:ed. 

Handsomely printed in facsimile, price 51. 

Magna Charta. 

An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British Museum, 
printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by a feet wide, with the 
Anns and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, ar. 6^. per volume. 


Mayfair Library, The 

The New Republic. By W. H, 

Mallock. 

The New Paul and Virginia. 

By W. H. Mallock. 

The True History of Joshua 

Davidson. By E. Lynn Linton. 
OldSwriesRe-told. ByWAL'iER 
Thornsury. 

whoreau : His Lite and Aims. 

By H, A. Page. 

By Stream and Sea. By Wil- 

liam Srnior. 

Jeux d’Esprit. Edited by Henry 

S. Leigh, 

Punlaua. By the Hon, Hugh 

Rowlev. 

More Puniana. By the lion. 

Hugh Rowlicv, 

PucR on Pegasus. By H. 

Cholbi on dklkv-Pbn n klu 

The Speeches of Charles 

Dickens, 

Muses of Mayfair. Edited by 

H. Cholmondrley-Pennhll. 

Gastronomy as a Flue Art. By 

Brillat-Savarin, 

The Philosophy of Hand- 
wntin.s:. By Don Fei.ix uu Sala- 

TVIA.'.UA. 

Curiosities of Criticism. By 

Henry J. Jennings. 

Literary Frivolities, Fancies, 

Follies, Frolics. By W. T. Don son. 

Pencil and Palette. By UoiiERT 

Kempt. 

Latter»Day Lyrics. Ldiied by 

W, Davew’ORt Auams, 


Original Plays by W. S. Gil- 
bert. First Series. Containing: 
The Wicked World —Pygmalion and 
Galate;4 — Charity — The Princess — 
The Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. S. Gil- 
bert. Sjf.t ON i> Series. Containing: 
Broken H c.irts — Engaged - - Sweet- 
hean,^; — Dan’l Drucc — • Gretchen— 
Tom Cobh — ^'I’he Sorcerer—H.M.S. 
Pinafore — 'I'lie Pinites of Penzance. 

Carols of Cockayne. By Henry 
S. Leigh. 

The Book of Clerical Anec- 
dotes. By Jacob Lakwoou. 

The Agony Column of “The 

Times/* from iSooto 1870. F.dited, 
with an Introduction, by Alice Clay 

. The Cupboard Papers. By 

Fin-Bec. 

I Pastimes and Players. By 

I UOUKRT MAfLKKGOK. 

I Melancholy Anatomised: A 

I Popular Abridgment of Burton’s 
j Anatoiny of Melancholy.” 

I Quips and Quiddities. Selected 
j by W. Davenpur i- Adami;. 

I Leaves from u Naturalist’s 

! Note- Book. By Anorew Wilson, 
F.R.S.J':. 

I The Autocrat of the Break- 

! fa'.t-Tuble. By Oliver Wkndull 
j Holmes. Illustrated by J. Gokijon 
I T/iOMSON. 

I Balzac’s “ComMloHumaine 

{ aud its Author, With Translations 
! by H. H. Walker. 


Oiker i'ohtme^ in ^efiaratjon. 
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Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, sj. 6^2, 

Miller’s Physiology for the Young; 

Or, The House of Life : Human Physiology, with its Applications to 
the Preservation of Health. For use in Classes and Popular Reading. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. F. Ffnwick Miller. 

"An admirable introduction to a subject which all who value health and enjoy 
lift should have at their fingers* endtj^-^Jicno. 


Milton (J. L.), Works by: 

The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise Sjt of Rules for the 
.Manaucinent of the Skin ; with Directions for F'iet, Wines, Soaps, Ttaths, 
itc. By J. L, Milton, Senior Surj»eon to £*., John’s Hospital. Small 
Svo, is . ; cloth extra, i.v. (id. 

The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. SmaM Svo, is.; cloth extra. 


Square 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous lllestmijons, js. 6d. 

North Italian Folk. 

Ry Mrs. CoMYNS CA'tR, Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott, 

" A delightful hook, of a kind which is far too rare. ^ If anyone wants to really 
know the North Italian folky we can kowst/y advise him to omit the journey, and 
read Mrs. Carr's fa^es instead. . , Description with M rs. Carr %s areal gift. . 
[i ts rarely that a booh is so happily illustrated.** ~“C(i'<TtMVO'SUiKy Rkview. 

NEJV .VO V ELS. 

A WFIV/ -^TOVFIL BY OUIDA. 

Thi^ 'J'ltk- of which will shortly be announced, y, voK , n Svo. 

SOMETHING IN THE CITY. 

By (lEOKr'.ik Accj'stus Sal a. voL. crown 8vo. 

GOD AND THE MAN. 

By KmI’.rrt Bi’vT!A\/\\, Author of ‘*'rh.* .-sli.inow <.r i’. - .Swosd,*’ 3 voIp. 
crown Svo. With n Illustrations by I’Kiii*. B.a u'.'.'i 

THE COMET OF A SEASON. 

ISy JirsTiN MlCakthy, M.P., Anthoi of Misniuluope.” 3 vols., 

cro'vn Svo. 

JOSEPHUS COAT. 

By Daviu CliULSTiK ^I^*RR.^v, Author of **A Life's VloJK-uieMt,” &c. With 
u lihistralions by Kiciicu. liARN.»»Kr>. 

PRINCE SARONI^S WIPE, and other Stories. 

By Julian Hawthornk. 3 vols., crown Svo. 

A HEART’S PROBLEM. 

By Charles OinitoN, Author of “ Robin Gray,” &c. a voI«. crown Svo. 

THS BRIDE’S PASS. ' 

By Sarah Tytler, 2 vols., crown Svo. 
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BOOKS PU BUSHED BY 


Crown 8vo< cloth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price 6 s. per Vol. 

Old Dramatists, The: 

Bon Jonson's Works. by Algsknon Charlbs Swinburnb. 

With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, J Translations of the Iliad 

and a Biographical Memoir by Wil- wd Odyssey. 

LIAM Gifford. Edited by Colonel MarloWO S WorkS. 

Cunningham. Three Vols. Including his Translations. Edited, 

with Notes and Introduction, by CoU 
Ohapman’s Works* Cunningham. One Vol. 

Now First Collected. Complete in Massinger’fl Plays. 

Three Vdls. Vol. 1. contains the Plays From the Text of William Gifford. 
complete, including the doubtful ones; With the addition of the Trai^edy of 
Vol. II. the Poems and Minor Trans- Believe as you List.’* Edited by 

lations, with an Introductory Essay ' Col. Cunningham. One Vol. 

O’Shaughnessy (Arthur) Works by : 

Songs of a Worker. l>y Arthur O’Siiaugiines.sy. Fcap. 

8vo, cloth extra, js. 6c/. 

Music and Moonlight. By Arthur O'SiiAur.HNEssv. Ixap. 

8 VO, cloth e,xlra, js. tc/. 

Lays of France. By Arthur O’Shaugiixessy. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, io,r. (u/. 

Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5/. each. 

Ouida’s Novels.— Library Edition. 

Hold In Bondage. By Ouida. | Pasoarel. ByOuiDA. 

Strathmore. By Ouida. Two Wooden Shoes. By Ouida. 

Ohandos. By Ouida. Signa. By Outda, 

Under Two Flags. By Ouida. In a Winter Olty, By Ouida. 
Idalia. By Ouida. Ariadne. By Ouida. 

Oeoil GasUemaine. By Ouida. Friendship* By Ouida. 

Trlootrln. By Ouida* Moths. By Ouida. 

Puck. By Ouida. Pipistrello. By Ouida. 

Folle Fdrine. By Ouida. A Village Commune. By O uida. 
Dog of Flanders. By Ouida. 

Also a Cheap Edition of ail but the last two, post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, as, each. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, xs, 6 d. 

Parliamentary Procedure, A Popular Hand- 

book of. By Henry W. Lucy. 

Large 4to, cloth extra, gilt, beautifully Illustrated, 31J. 6 ii, 

Pastoral Days ; 

Or, Memories of a New England Year. By W. Hamilton Gibson. 
With 76 Illustrations in the highest style of Wood Engraving . 

** The voluine contains a jf^rose podm, with illustrations in the shape of wood 
more beautiful than it can well enter into the hearts of most men te 
eencHve. Scotsman . 
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Library Editions, mostly Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth t;>:tva, 3 i‘. 6rf. each. 

Piccadilly Novels, The. 


popular hjji 

Maid, Wife, or Widow P By | 

Mrs. Ai ktcandcr 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. By | 
VV. IjESANT and James Rice. 

My Little Girl. By W. Besant 

id j AMI S Rice. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. By ] 

W, Besant and Jamks Kicf.. i 

This Son of Vulcan. By W. | 

Besant and James Rice. i 

With Harp and Crown. By \V. ! 

Besant ami James Rice. | 

The Golden Buttertly. By W. | 

ijKSA.NT and 1 AMES RlCE. ! 

By Celia s Arbour. By W. | 
I’O'SANT am! James Kici:. 

The Monks of Thelema. By j 
W. Bicsant and James Ri.'k. | 

'Twas in TrafiUgar'a Bay. By i 

W. life's \NT and Jame> R'.'E. 

The Seamy Side. By Walter 

Besant ami James Rice. 

Antonina, i^y Wilki k Collins. 
Basil. By Wilkie Collins, 
Hide and Seek. W. Collins. 

I The Dead Seorfc,t W, Collins, 
Queen of Hearts. W. Ctn.i.ix.s. 
My Miscellanies. W. Colli n.**, 
fThe Woman in White, By 
Wii KiK Collins. 

The Moonstone. \V. Cor.i.iNs. 
Man and Wife. W. Collins. 
Poor Mias Finch. \V. Collins. 
Miss or Mrs. P By \V. Collins. . 
The New Magdalen. By Wilkie . 

Collins. 

The Frozen Deep. W. Collins. | 
The Law and the Lady. By ; 

WiLKiB Collins. I 

\Th 0 TwoDestiiiles. By Wilkie : 

Collins. | 

The Haunted Hotel. By Wilkie ' 

Collins. i 

The Fallen Leaves. By Wilkie 

Collins. 

Jezebel’s Daughter. W. Collins. 
Deceivers Ever. By Mrs. H. 
Lovett Camskon. 


Juliet’s Guardian. By Mrs. H. 
Lovett Cameron. 

Felicia. M. Betham-Edwards. 
Olympia. ByR. E. Francillon. 
The Capel Girls. By Edward 

Gakkett. 

Robin Gray. Charles Gibbon. 
For Lack of Gold. By Charles 

Gibkon, 

In Love and War. By Ch.\rles 

Gimbon. 

What will the World Say P By 

Cmakles Gibbon. 

For the King. Charles Gibbon. 
In Honour Bound. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

Queen of the Meadow. By 

Lhaklks Gibbon. 

In Pastures Green. By Charles 

Gibbon, 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By Thomas Hakov. 

I Garth. By Jui.i an Hawthorne. 
Ellice Quentin. By Julian 

Hawthoknk* 

Thornicroft's Model. By Mrs. 

A. VV. l-h'Ni. 

Fated to bo Frea By Jean 

J NOKLOW. 

Confidence. Henry James, Jun. 
The Queen of Connaught. By 

TTaiji iirnn* Ta'* 

The Dark Colleen. By 1 1.* Jay. 
Number Seventeen. By Henry 

Ksnoslky. 

Oakshott Castle. H. Kingsley. 
Patricia Eemball. By E. Lynn 

Linton. 

The Atonement of Learn Dun- 

das. By li. Lynn Linton. 

The World Well Lost. By E. 

Lvnn Linton, 

Under which Lord P , By E. 

Lvnn Linton. 

With a Silken Thread.* By^ 

I Lvnn Linton. 

I The Waterdale Neishbours. 

! By Justin McCarthy. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


PiCCADI T.LY N ov %\ s -~- rotiiinued . 


My Enemy’s Daughter. By j 

Justin McCarthy. 

Llnley Rochlord. By Justin 
McCarthy. 

A Pair Saxon. J. McCarthy. 
Dear Lady Disdain. By Justin , 
McCarthy. i 

Miss Misanthrope. By Justin ; 
McCarthy. 

Donna Quixote. J. McCAurnY. 
Quaker Cousins. By Agnks I 

Macdonfi.l. 

Lost Rose. By Katharine S. i 
M 

The Evil Eya By Katharine 
S. Macocoih. j 

Open! Sesame! By Florence , 

Marrvat. ; 

Written in Fire. F. Marryat. j 
Toucti and Go. By Jean Mij>- ; 

DLEMA-^S. ! 

A Life's Atonement. By D. | 

CuRlRTir- Ml icray. I 

Whiteladi'.5S. Mrs. Oltphant. ! 
The ivC '.t, of Husbands. By ‘ 
Jamk^j Paym. 

NFjr IVFL AiF'^' or “ 77 //: 
Put Yourself in Ais Place. By 
Cii\}'t.Ks Kr \Dti. 

A Coidldeutial Anent. liy 
Jamfs 1*avn. With IV lllii‘.tr;:tjon.s. 
The V iolin - Play or. By Hv . rth a 
Thomas. 

Queen Cophetua. liy K. \L 

I'flAHClLLf'N. 

The Leaden Casket, liy Mrs. 

AlkRKIi III NT. 

Carlyon’3 Year, jiy J. Payn. 
The Ten Years* Tenant, ami 

oilier Stories. Uy Wai.tmk 
unrl j AMiii. 

A Child of Nature. By Botjert 

DuniANAN. 

Cressida. By Beih tja 7Tioma.s. 
Prom Exile.’ By James Payn. 


Fallen Fortunes. James Payn, 
Halves. By J a m es Pa vn. 
Walter's Word. Jamp:s Payn. 
What He Cost Her. J. Payn. 
Less Black than we're X-^ainted. 
?.y Jamf.s Payn. 

By Proxy. By Jamk.s Payn. 
Under One Roofl James Payn. 
High Spirits. By ] a?i' fs P ayn . 
Her Mother’s Darling i5y Mrs. 
J. H. 

Bound to til j Wheel. By JoH m' 

SAUND'iKS-. 

Guy Waterman. T. Saunders. 
One Against the World, liy 

ji'HN 

The Lion in the Path. By 

John SAur.'uiiks. 

The Way We Live Now. By 

Anthony 'riioi.LOpit. 

The American Senator. By 

Anthony 'I rolloi'K, 

Diamond Cut DiamomL By 
T, A. i.'-.'K, 

.PA C.ir LJ )' XOVRLSr 
Sobasti ,i.n Strome. 1 iy J i ; i.T a \ 

Th« BUiiiir Robe. JW Wh.Ktr. 

Cnl J.IV'.. 

Arijhio -Ciovoil. By M A \ s \ 

Eowwi. 

“My Love!” By F. Lynn 

l.INrON. 

LostSir ATassingberd . i ly J .vmrs 

I'av.v. 

The Chaplain of the F’lo'' t, i ly 

Wai - n.T CtsvNT and J w.i-.-. 

Proud Muisie. By J>i:Riu\ 

'I'H'T.ia 

The Two Dreamers. By Jou.x 

SmiNHivR:’.. 

What She Came through. By 

Saw-mi I'yti.sr. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, tv. 

riajiche.— Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879 , 

Bf J. R. PLANf;iiu. Iklitcd, with .an Jntrochiction, by his Daughter, 
Mrs. MACKARNLSii. 
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Post 8vo, illustrated boards, each. 

Popular Novels, Cheap Editions of. 

[WiLKiK CotL/Ns’ Novels and Brsant and Rica's Novels may also be had in 
cloth limp at at. 6rf. too, ike Piccadilly Novels, / vr Library Editions,'] 


Confidences. li a m i i.ton Aid£. 
Carr of Carrlyon. 11. AiDi^. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow P By 

Mrs. Alexander. 

Keady- Money Mortlboy. By 

Wai.tek l>R.sANTand James Rice. ' 
With Harp and Crown. u, 
Walter Bbsant and Jamh.s Rice 
This Son of Vulcan. By W, 

liHsANT ami Ja.MES RtCP.. 

My Little Girl. By the same. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. By 

Walter Bksant and James Krcii. 

T he Golden Butterily . By W. 

ind Jamks Rice. I 

By Celia’s Arbour. B> Walter | 
Brsant and J.\mks Ru;k. i 

The Monks of Thelema. By 
Walt EE Uksant and Jamks Rice. ! 
'Twaa in Trafalgar's Bay. By | 

WALTE'f Bi-saM' and Ja^.-es Ricit. 

Seamy Side, Bk.sant and Rick, i 
Orantley Grange. By wShklsi.ky I 

CHAMP. i 

An Heiress of Rod Dog. By j 

IJRKT HaRTB. ! 

The Luck of Roaring Camp. ; 

lly Bkkt Hakte. . 

Gabriel Conroy. Vikk) IIartk. i 
S urly Tim. liy F, K. i-urnkit. ! 
Deceivers Ever, By Mrs. L, : 

CaBD^IvuN:. ! 

Juliel/ii Guardian. By Mrs. j 
Lovhtt C'amfkon. j 

The Cure of Souls. By Mac- 

i.AUs:'- C«)nnAN. 

The Bar Sinister. By C. 

Alls'! Cdi.i ins, 

Antonina. By Wilkie Colli n.s. j 
Basil. By Wilkie Collins. j 
Hide and Seek. W. Collins. ' 
The Dead Secret. W. Collins. ; 
Queen of Hearts. W. Collins, j 
My Miscellanies. \V. Collins, i 
Woman in White. W, Collins. ' 
The Moonstone. W. Collins. ; 


Man and Wife. W. Collins. 
Poor Miss Finch. W. Collins.. 
Miss or Mrs. P W. Collins. 
New Magdalen. W. Collins. 
The Frozen Deep. W. Collins. 
Law and the Lady. W.Collins. 
Two Destinies. W. Collins. 
Haunted Hotel. W. Cuixins. 
Fallen Leaves . By W . Colli ns. 
Leo. ByDu'jTON Cook. 

A Point of Honour. By Mrs. 
Annie Edwak-dks. 

ArchieLovell. M rs A. Edw ardes 
Felicia. M. Betham- Edwards. 
Roxy. By Edward Eggleston. 
Polly, liy Percy Kn'ZGK,KALi>, 
Bella Donna. P. l'n'z<;EKALD. 
Never Forgotten. FirzGERALD. 
The Second Mre. Tillotbon. By 

I’KKCV Fnv{:i;:{A! 

Seven ty-FivcBi’ooI’.c.i 'reel. By 
Pr.if( V FiT/tjr,K'ALi». 

Filthy Lucre, iiy At.uany D£ 
Fonbi.anque. 

Olympia. ByR. E. Fkancillon. 
The Gape! Girls. By Edward 

GAKRliTT. 

llobin Gray. By Ciias. Gir.iiON. 
For Lack of Gold. ( i r iji;on. 
What will the W oriel Say ? By 

Charles Gihiion. 

In Honour Eodn;' . C. Oi 
The Dead Heiirt. By C. (Brron. 
In Love and War. C. (Iihlon. 
For the King. By C. (jiiiBON. 
Queen of the Meadow. By 
Charles Gushon, 

Dick Temple. By James 
Gukrnwood. 

Every -day Papers. By Andeev; 

P ALLIDAY. 

Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. By 
Lau y Dui**l' us II AKDY. « 

Under the Green woo4 Tree. 

By Thomas Hardv. • 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Popular 'H^ovvis^ontinuid, 


Garth. By Julian Hawthc^rne. 
Golden Heart. By Tom Hood. 
TheHunchback of Notre Dame. 

By Victor Hugo. i 

Thomioroft’s Model. By Mrs. < 
Alfred Hunt. j 

Fated to be Free. By Jean \ 
Incbldw. 

Confidence. By Henry James, , 

Jun. 

The Queen of Connaught. By ‘ 
Harriett Jay. j 

The Dark Colleen. By H. Jay. j 
Number Seventeen. By Henry 
Kingsley. 

Oakflhott Castle. H. Kincsi.ey. 
Patricia Eembell. By K. Lynn 
Linton. 

LeamDundas. E.LynnLin ion. 
The World Well Lost. By E. 
Lynn Linton. 

Under which Lord'P By E. 
Lynn Linton. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

By Justin McCarthy, 

Dear Lady Disdain. By the same. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. By 
Justin McCarthy. 

A Fair Saxon. J. McCar'i hy. 
Linley Roohford. McCarthy. 
Miss Misanthrope. McCarthy. 
Donna Quixote. J. McCarthy, 
The Evil Eye. By Katharine 

S. Macquoid. 

Lost Rose. K. S. Macquojd, , 
Open! Sesame! By Florence i 
Marryat. 

Harvest of Wild Oats. By 

Fl.OKENCli Mar KYAT. 

A Little Stepson. F. arryat. 
Fighting the Air. F. Mark yap. 
Touch and Go. By Jean 

Middlkmass. 


Cecil Castlemaine. By Quida 
T riootrin. By Ouida. 

Puck. By Ouida. 

Polie Parlne. By Ouida. 

A Dog of Flanders. By Ouida. 
Pascarel. By Ouida. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. By 
Slgna. By Ouida. [Ouida. 
In a Winter City. By Ouida. 
Ariadne. By Ouida. 
Friendship. By Ouida. 

Moths. By Ouida. 

Lost Sir Massingberd. J. Payn. 
A Perfect Treasure, j. Payn. 
Bentinck’s Tutor. By J. Payn. 
Murphy’s Master. r»y J. Payn. 
A County Family. By J . P a Y n . 
At Her Mercy. By ]. Payn. 
AWoman’sVengeance. J . P a vn, 
Cecil’s Tryst. By [amics Pavn. 
The Clyffards of Clyffe. J.Payn. 
Family Scapegrace. J.Payn. 
The Foster Brothers. J. 1*ayn. 
Found Dead. By Jamk.s Pavn. 
Gwendolino'sHarvest. J Payn. 
Humorous Stories. J.Payn. 
Like Father, Like Son. T.1^VY^^ 
A Marine Residence. J. Payn. 
Married Beneath Him *J. Payn. 
Mirk Abbey . I »y James Pa y n. 
Not Wooed, but Won. J. Pavn. 
Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 
By Jamks Bayn. 

Best of Husbands. By J. Payn, 
Walter’s Word. r*y J. Payn. 
Halves. By James Payn. 
Fallen Fortunes. By J. Payn. 
What He Cost Her. J. Pavn, 
Less Black than We’re Painted. 
Uy James Payn. 


Mr. Dorillion. J. Mtddlema.-\s. 1 By Proxy. By James Payn. 
Whiteladies. ByMrs.OLiniANT. • Under One Roof. By J. Payn. 
Held in Bondage, By Ouida. | High Spirits. By Jas. Payn, 


Strathmore. By Ouida. j Paul Ferroll. 

ChandoB. By Ouida. I Why P.FerroU Killed his Wife/ 

Under ?rwo Flags. By Ouida, | The Mystery of Marie Rqget. 
mdlia. ‘ By Ouida, I By Bdgar a. Poe. 
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Popular Novels— 

Pat Yourself in his Place. Cy 

CliARLKS RrADE. 

Her Mother's Darling. By Mrs, 

J. H. Kiddsll. 

Gaslight and Daylight. By 

Gborgb Augustus Sala. 

Bound to the WheeL By John 

Saunders. 

Guy Waterman. J. Saunders, 
One Against the World. By 

John Saundbrs. 

The Lion in the Path. By John 

and Kathbrinb Saunders. 

A Match in the Dark. By A. 

Sketch LEY. 


Thles for the Marines. By 

Walter Thorn bury. 

The Way we Live Now. By 
Anthony Trollope, 

The American Senator. Ditto. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. I)itto. 
A Pleasure Trip in Europe. 

I By Mark Twain. 

I Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. 

I An Idle Excursion. M.TwaixN. 
Sabina. By Lady Wood, 
Castaway. J3y Kdmund Yates. 
j Forlorn Hope. Edmund Yates; 

I Land at Las r. Edmund Yates. 


Fcap. 8vo, picture covers, ii. each. 

Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. By Bret Harts. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By Bret IIartx, 

Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. By Julian Hawthorne, 
Kathleen Mavourneen. By the Author of '‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s," 
Lindsay’s Luck. By the Author of “ That Lass o* Lowrie’s.** 
Pretty Folly Pemberton. By Author of “ That l.ass Lowrie’s/' 
Trooping with Crows. By Mrs. Pirkis. 

The Pr ofessor ’s Wife. By Leonard Graham. 

Crown 8vo, cloth exira, 

Payn.— Some Private Views. 

Being Essays contributed to The Nineit'cnth Ccvtury and to The 
Times. James Payn. Author of " High Spirits, ’ “ By Proxy," 
“ Lost S ir Massingl>erd," &c. \ Nearly ready. 

i'wo Vols. tfvo, dotn excra, with l^ortraiis. ioj. bd, 

Plataroh’s Lives of lUustrioiis Men. 

Translated irom the Greedy with Notes, Critical and Historical, and a 
Life of Plutarch, by John and William Langhornr. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and illustrations, yj. bd. 

Poe’s Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 

Wit h Baude^ire’r “ Essay." 

' ~ ^ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, yj. bd. 

Primitive Manners and Customs. 

j^j AMKS A. F'ARRER. 

' Small 8vo, cloth extra, with 130 Illustrations, 3^. bd. 

Prince of Argolis, The : 

A Sto ry of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By ]. Moyr S mith. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, yj. id. 

Pursuivant of Arms. The; 

or. Heraldry founded upon Facts. By J. R. Planchb, Somerset 
Herald. With Coloured Frontispiece and aoo lilustrationsi 
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Proctor's (R. A.) Works : 

Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps for Every Xight in the 
Year, Drawings of the Constellations, Ac. By RiCHAKii A. J*roc?tor. 
Crown 8vo, clctli extra, 6 j. 

Familiar Science Studies. By Riviiard A. Pi’jx tor. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, ^s. (id. 1 /;• th,' /;r.\.v. 

Saturn and its System. By Rit"! r \ k i > A . P in *< • i ( ) u.' <_• w and 

Revised Edition, demy 8vo, cloth e.\ira, i=.\. 6rf. {J it praparativn. 

Myt-Us and Marvels of Astronomy. By Rich. A. Proctor, 

Autitor of “Other Worlds than Ours,*'&c. CroWn 8vo, cloth extra, 6x. 

Pleasant Ways in Science. By R. A. Proctor. Cr.8vo,c].ex.6j. 
Rough Ways made Smooth : A Series of Familiar £ssa 3 rs on 

i^cientific Subjects. By R. A. Pkoctor. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, (s. 
Our Place among Infinities : A Series of Essays contrasting 
our Little Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities Aronutl us. By 
Richard A. Proctor. Croiii**ii Svo, cloth extra, ts. 

The Expanse of Heaven : A Series of. Essays on the Wonders 
of the F'irmament. By Richard A Proctor. Crown Svo. cl'^ tn. 6f. 
Wages and Wants of Science Workers. Jiy Kicrakd A. 
Proctor. Crown 8vo, x$. 6rf. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with illustrations, yj. bd, 

Rabelais’ Works. 

Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
runrierous characti-ristic Illustrations by Gustavr I>r>RR. 

Crown hvo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, anti a beuutihilly 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, y t, 6rf. 

Rambesson’s Popular Astronomy. 

By J. Ramuosson, Laureate of the Institute of France. Translated 
by (J. B, PiTWAN. iTofusely Illustrated. 

Second Edition, Revi.s(.*d, Crown Svo, 1,200 page.s, half-roxburgl *•, i2.». 

Reader’s Handbook (The) of Allusions, Re- 

ft;rerict!S, Plots, and Stories, By the Rev, Dr. P>n*w’fT. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6 j. 

Richardson’s (Dr.) A Ministry ‘*of Health, 

and other Papers. By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., 

Rinuner (Alfred), Works by : 

Onr Old Country Towns, With over 50 Illustrations. By 
.AcrRiiD Rimmek. Square Svo, cloth extra, gilt, los. 6'd. 

Hambies Hound Eton and Harrow. By Alfred Rimmku. 

With IIlustration.s by the Author. .S(|uare Svo, cloth gilt, m-v. 6d. 
About England with Dickens. With Illustrations by Am red 
^Rim.mkk and C. A. VANOKitnooK, Sq. Svo, cloth gilt, io.v. 6if. [/« //te /rrw. 

Handsomely printed, price 51. 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The ; 

or, A List of the Princip.al Warriors who came, over from Normandy 
with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, A.D. xo66->7. 
^ With the principal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 
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Two Vols., large 4to, profusely lUostrated, half-moroe jo, ^3 i6i. 

Rowlandson, the Caricatnrist. 

A Selection from his Works, with Anecdotal Descriptions of his Famous 
Caricatures, and a Sketch of his Life, Times, and Cont*jrijf.K>raries.' 
With nearly 400 Illustrations, mostly in Facsimile of the^ Onijinals. }:iy 
JosRPH Grego, Author of ** James Gillray, the Carx'aturisi ; his Life, 
Works, and Times/' 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Iliustra:t?d, 4 i. ci. each. 

Secret Out” Series, The. 


The Pyrotechnist’s Ti^easuir; : 

or, Complete An of Making Fire- ! 
works. Jiy TiiiiM/ s KnN'n.'/K. With | 
':mmerous lliustrntioii!). i 

The Art of Amusing : ] 

A Collection of Graceful Arts, Games j 
Tricks, Puzzles,, aiici (^liurnclos. By 
Fhank Ukcluw. 3tx.' llh/ trations. I 
Hanky-Panky : I 

Very Ensy Trick-s, I'cry Difficult j 
'rnck-sWliit'.' ’' L'/.'ic, S;rlj.;Ltof Hand, i 
Fclitodbv \V Ji.CiiV-MRK. zoo IllusLs. . 

Merry Circle : ' 

i\ )k'ok o‘‘ New TurJlectual Gnmes 
am,! Amu.seuienUs. LyCi.AkA Ihuxiiw. 
Many Illusiralion-,. 


Magician’s Own Bock : 

Performances with Cup', and Palls, 
Eggs, Hats, Hanclkc-rctnefs. itc. All 
from Actual Experience, Ldite.l by 
W. H. Crbmkr. 700 J-ilusiraiici-.s, 

Magic No Mystery : 

Tricks with Cards, Dice, Pulls. F:l.^ 
with fully descriptive Dirtcrl-i s . the 
Art of Secret Writing ; 'ivi.im’'.: of 
PeiLrming Animals, &c. C\ l''’ircd 
Frontispiece and many 

The Secret Out. : 

Ort'Tl.iijjsaiv! uiK’ Car.'! an;! 

otKet Ptv’tttaiioTK ; v'-l:!. .r.iiu;;. 

Experiments in Draw»n^''r. . tn ait 

“Wlute Ma-ic.” By \V. 

30C) Kngiavingu. 


< 'rowri 8vo, cloth extni, 05, 

Senior’s Travel and Trout in the An;>>ocies. 

An Angh.r Skoich 'JS *r Tasninnw and New Zt'alr.nd. iiy Vv iLLIAid 
:>EN10K ("Red Spiuner";, Author of " By S'.rc im nnd Sr : 


Shakespeare ; 

The I'’irst Poho. Mr. William Sl ajcl ^pfakf/s 

ConK'i.’.r',, :i ivLorios, am! 'rngerhes. Puhlisli-nJ acconlin.- to fl'r* him 
On..i:uli Co'M . . Lonrion, Pniued by Isaau Iagoau.) nr - ri>, 

11’) ' ,. A Ku. lO'l'ic'.ion of tl.T- extremely rare ori^pniil, in v» ki (iv'^e 

by a photo;; ■-ap.’ii'- T>rofass— ••nsnnng the strictest accuracy ;i; tAe.y ceUitl, 
Sm.dl ovo, iii.lf-Roxlnughe, js, Fid, 

Shake.’speare, The juansdowne. Beautiiiully pr uicii in red 

and bl.n-’k, ‘unuri but very clear type. With eugr.'ive.t fr'C'^iiiisiu cf 
Ui^ousiiOi'T*, >\;itr..!t. Post 8vo, clotn extra, yj. Fid. 

Shakesptarc for Children: Tales rrom Shakespeare. By 

Chaulhs and Mary T.amr. With numerous Illustration.^, coloured and 
plain, by J. Movk Smith. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, lor.fv/. 

Shakespeare Music, The Handbook of. Being; an Account of 

350 Pieces of Music, set to Words taken from the Plays and Poems of 
bhakcspcare, the compositions ranging from the Elizabethan Age to the 
Present Time. By Alfred Koffb. 4to, half-Roxburghe, 71. 

Shakespeare, A Study of. By Algernon Charles Swin« 

BURNS. Crown Svo, clodt extra, 84. 



SOOJSCS PUBUSHED BY 


Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, witb lo fall-page Tinted Illustrations, jt. 6d, 

Sheridan’s Complete Works, 

with Life and Anecdotes, Including his Dramatic Writings, prhited 
from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Transla- 
tions, Speeches. Jokes. Puns, &c. : with a Collection of Sheridaniana. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with loo Illustrations, yj. 6d, 

Signboards ; 

Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous I'avems and Remarkabio 
Characters. By Jacob Larwood and John Camden Hotfen. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6j. 6d, 

Slang Dictionary, The : 

Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. An Entirely New 
Edition, revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 

Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, ar. 6d. 

Smoke r’s Text-Book, The . B y j. Hamer, f.r.s.t 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 51. 

Spalding’s Elizabethan Demonology : 

An Essay in Illustration of the Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by them. By T. Alfred Spalding, 

Crown 4to, uniform witb Chaucer for Children,’* with Coloured 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, loj. 6^. 

Spenser for Children. 

By M. H. Towry. Illustrations In Coloms by Walter J. Morgan/. 

A New Edition, sUiUl] crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5.r. 

Staunton.— Laws and Practice of Chess; 

Together with an Analysis of the Openings, and a Treat iso on End 
Games. By Howakd Staunt<»n. hMited by Koi;krt D. 

. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gj. 

Stedman’s Victorian Poets:.. 

Critical Essays. By Edmund Ci.arencr Stedman. 

Post 8 VO, cloth extra, 5J. 

Stories about Number Nip, 

The Spirit of the Giant Mountains. Retold for Children, by Waltrii 
Grahamr. With llhistriitions by J. Moyr Smith. 

Two Vuls., crown 8vo, doth extra, 

Stories from the State Papers. 

]\y Ai.r.x. CiiARt.ios Kw \ij\ E.S.A., Author of “ The ol riince 
Charles Stunrl," With an Autotype I’acsiniilo, 

Two Vols,, crown livo, with niiinercus Portraits and lilusUatiori.s, 2-;.;. 

Strahan.— Twenty Years of a Publisher’s 

Life. '^Cy Alkx.vndkr Strahan. [/// 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, ys. 6d. 

Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the People 

of England ; induding the Rural and DomebCic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectades, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. With X40 

Illustrations. Ed it ed by W i lliam Hone . 

Crown 8vo, with a Map of Suburban London, doth extra, yj. 6d. 

Suburban Homes (The) of London : 

A Residential Guide to Favourite London Localities, their Society, 
Celebrities, and Associations. With Notes on their Rental, Rates, 

and House Accommodation. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with lUustranons, ys, 6d, 

Swift’s Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of the 
Maps in t he Ori gin al Edition of “GuUivefs T ravels.” 

Swinburne’s Works : 

The Queen Mother and Rosa- 

mond. Fcap. 8vo, 5x. 

Atalanta in Galydon. 

A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6$, 

Ohaatelard. 

A Tragedy. Crown <»•"), 71. 

Poems and Ballads. 

First Srries. Fcap. 8 vo, gs. Also 
in crown 8vo, at same price. 

Poems and Ballads. 

Second Series. Fcap.Svo, gr. Also 
in crown 8vo, at same price. 

Notes on ** Poems and Bal- 

lads.*' 8vo, 15 . 

William Blake : 

A Critical Essay. With Facsimile 
Paintings. Deray 8vo, 165. 

Songs before fiunrise. 

Crown 8vo, 105. fid. 


Bothwell ; 

A 'i'ragedy. Crown 8 vo, xsx. 6d, 

George Chapman: 

An Essay. Crown 8 vo, 75. 

Songs of Two Nations. 

Crown 8 vo, 65. 

Essays and Studies. 

Crown 8 vo, xax. 

EreohtheuB ; 

A Tragedy. Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

Note of an English Republican 

on the Muscovite Crusade. 8 vo, xx. 

A Note on Charlotte Bronte. 

Crown 8 vo, 6 x. 

A Study of Shakespeare. 

Crown 8 vo, 8 x. 

Songs of the Springtides. Cr. 

8 vo, 6 x. 

Studies in Song. 

Crown 8vo, js. 


il/A*. SlVJNliURXK\S NEir 8vo, dolh extra, Sa. 

Mary Stuart : A Tragedy, in Five AcLs. Ly Algernon ('iiaklk.s 

SWINHKKNK. _ [fn ft /'r-'XT. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 21J. 

Sword, The Book of the ; 

Being a IIi.siory of the Sword, and it,. Use, in all Times and in all 
Countries. By Captain Kn:iiARi) Burton. With numerous Illm^ra- 
tions. _ \!n prcpiiraiinn. 

Medium 8vo, cloth extra, with illitsiraiioiis, 75. 

Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours, 

in Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and In Search 
of a Wife. With the whole of Rowlandson '.s droll page lUustxa: 
tions, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C, IIotten. 
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Four Vols. small 8vo, cloth boards, 305. 

Taine’s History of English Literature. 

Translated by Henky Van Lattn. 

^ Also a Popular Ev^moN.Ju Vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 155, 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 6s, 

Tales of Old Thule. 

Collected and Illustrated by J. MOYR Smith. _ 

One Vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, ys. 6 d, 

Taylor’s (Tom) Historical Dramas: 

Clancarty,” “ Jeanne Dare," “ Twixt Axe and Crovai," “Tl’.e Fool’s 
Revenge," “ Arkwright's Wife," ** Anne Boh'yn," “ Plot and Passion." 
V Tho Plays may also be had separately, at is. «ach. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extrri, with Coloured FrontiSpiect and numerou:» 
^lustrations, ys, 6 d, 

^Thadkerayana : 

Notes and Anecdoli^s. Illustrated by .1 profiirion of S’ccKhes by 
William Makei'eacf. 1 ‘HAOKF.K AY, depicting Hiimorons Incidents 
in his School-life, and F.'wourite Choracters in the bonk^ nf his every- 
day reading. With rUiiidTorl:-'. of Wood Engravings, tatMiniled trom 
Mr. I’hackeray's Orijjinal Drawings. 

Crov/n8vo, cloth evrnt, gilt edc<is, with Tllur.trationSi, ys. 6 i, 

Thomson’s Seasons and Castle of Liaolence. 

With a Biographical acd Critical Introduction bv Allan C'UNNlNG- 
HAM, and ov(T fin.: ilhistratioi^ on Steel aud Wood. 

Crown Jlvo, cloih iMr:., wdth numerous Illustnitions, ys. 6r/. 

. Thornbury’s (Walter) Haunted London. 

A New Edition, ICdiifd i>y Ei>\v\Ki> Wai.kokd, M.A., withnuraeroua 

lihiiitraiiona by I' . \V. '’ A rvu(u,i‘, 

Crown c. i!h cxtia. with lilu:’trulions, ys, 6 ( 1 , 

Timbs’ Clubs u'j.d Club Life in Itondon. 

With Anecd(nes of it:; fa ncyxs C^offire liourfes. P.ostcliies, r.ad Taverns, 
By John Timus, F.S.A. Witli numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo. cioth extra, with Illustnition'i, ys. 6 (f, 

Timbs' English Eccentrics and Eccentrici- 

ties: Stories of Woal.h and K'ishiou, Delusionn, Inix)osiure9, rxnd 
Fanatic Mi'isic’ns. Srn.fige Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical FiJii.s, Men of Letters, ike. By John Timks, 
F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. 

Deuiy 8vo, cloth extra, 14.L 

Torrens’ The Marquess Wellesley, 

Architect of Empire. An Historic Portrait. Forminff Vol, /, of PRO- 
CONSUL and Tribune: W'et.t.kslkv and O’Connell; Historic 
Portraits. By W. M. Torrens, M.P, In Two Vols, 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, gs. 

Tunis : the Land and the People. 

By Krnst von Hksse-Waktegc. With many fine fiill-paije Illustra- 
tions. the pres.%. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, js. Cxi. 

Turner’s ( J. M. W.) Life and Correspondence. 

B ounded upon Letters and Papers furnished by bis Friends and fellow- 
Acadeniicians. By Walter Thornbury. A New Edition, con* 
siderahly Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations in Colours, facsimiled 
Jrom Turner's original Drawin gs. _ 

Two Vois., crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Uround Flans, 

Walcott’s Church Work and Life in English 

Minsters ; and the English Student's Monasticon. By the Rev. 

Mackenzie E. C. W a lcott, B. D. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, yr. td. 

Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler; 

or, The Contemplative Man's Recreation ; being a Discourse of Rivers, 
Fishponds, B'ish and Fishing, written by Izaak Walton ; and In- 
stnictions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by 
Chaki.es Cotton. With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, and 6i Copperplate Illustrations. 

The Twenty-second Annual Edition, for 1881, cloth, full gilt, 50J. 

Walford’s County Families of the United 

Kingdom. By EnwARD Walpord, M. A. Containing Notices of 
the De.scent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 13,000 
distingiii.shed Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, 
the Offices they hold or have held, their Town and Country Ad- 
dresses. Clubs, &c. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, $s. 6d. per volume. 

Wanderer’s Library, The: 


Merrie England in tbe Olden 
Time, liy GkowoiS Daniel. With 
lllustr.itions liy RonT. CKifocsHANK. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 

Lomloii Fairs. Hy Thomas Frost, 
The WUds of London. By 

Jame.s GkKICNWOOI). 

TavernAnecdotes and Sayings ; 

Induding the of Signs, and 

Rc^iini^cences connected with 
Taverns, Codfee Houses, Chibs, &c. 
By i j j A R \ i>'. Him )LE.v, Witli Illusts. 

Circus Life and Circus Celebri- 
ties. Jly Thomas Fkost, 

The Lives of the Conjurers. 

By Thomas Frost. 

The Life smd Adventures of a 

Cheap Jack. Ry One of the Frater- 
nity. Edited by Charles ttiNDUtv. 

The Story of the London Parks. 
By Jacod Larwood'. Wkh Illuau. 


j Low-Lifo Dopps. An Account 

of the Stranqo Fish 10 be found there, 

■ By Jam IIS (’rN’KrN'ivooo. 

; Seven Generations of Execu- 

• tiuiicrs: Memoir, of the Sanson 
Family (ifjSS lo 1847). Edited by 
Henuv Sanson. 

The World Behind the Scenes. 

By Pr.RCV Fitzokkai o. 

London Character.s . By Hfnk v 
I Mayiiew. llliistnited. 

I The Genial Showman : Life 

and Adventures of Ariemus Ward. 
ByE. i*. IIiNf;S’iv:iN. ^frontispiece. 

Wanderings in Patagonia ; or, 

Life among the O.'stricii lluntcrs. By 
Julius Bkekhohm. Illustrated. 

Summer Cruising in the South 

Seas. Hy Charlies W ^kren*Stoi> 
j DARD. ^lastraled by Wall^i Mac- 

' KAV. 
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Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, as in. by 14 in.,'' 3 r. 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. 

An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures of the Regi ci des, and corre sponding Seds. 

B^utifuUy printed on paper to imitate the Original MS., price us. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. 

An exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, and f 
F acsimile of t h e Gre a t Seal, 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with numerous Illustrations, 41. 6d, 

Westropp’s Handbook of Pottery and Force 

lain ; or, History of those Arts from the Earliest Period. By HoDDBr 
M . We stropp. ^^tb n umer o us Il lu strat ions, a nd a L ist of Marks. 

Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2 j. 6 d, 

What shall my Son be P 

' Hints for Parents on the Choice of a Profession or Trade for thei 
Sons. By Fkancis Davbnant, M.A. 

Seventh Edition, Square 8vo, is, 

Whistler v. Buskin : Art and Art Critics. 

By J. A. JMacneill Whistler. 

vf ffANDSOME F 0 LC/A/E,^ U\Tgc^^4^^^ cloth extra, sis, Ol 

White Mountains (The Heart of the) : 

Their Legend and Scenery, p* Samubi. Adams Drakt., Wit 
nearly loo Illustrations by W. Hamilton Giuson, Autlor c 

** Pastoral Day s.** 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, us, 6 d, 

Williams’ A Simple Treatise on Heat. 

W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. 

Small 8vo, doth extra, Illustrated, 

Wooing (The) of the Water-Witch : 

A Northern Oddity. By Evan Daldokne. Illust.byJ. Movr Smit 
C rown 8vo, half-bound, lus, 6 d. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases : 

A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Oiit-of-the-Way Matters. 

Eliezer Edjvards. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, js, 6 d, 

Wright’s Caricature History of the George 

(The House of Hanover.) With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Squi 
|ides, Window Pictures, &c. By Thomas - F.S . 

i^rge post 8vo, doth extra, mlt, with Illustrations, yj. 6 d, 

Wright’s History of Caricature and of tl 

Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting. By THoy 
Wright, F.S.A. Profusdy Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, F.S, 

I. OGDBN AND CO., PBINTKRS. 170. ST. JOHN STKJBET. E.C. 




WHELPTON’8 PILLS 


Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary 
properties, have gained an almost 

UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 


During a period of more than FORi'Y- 
FivE Years they have been used most 
extensively as a Family Medicine^ 
thousands having found them a simple 
and safe remedy, and one needful to 
be kept always at hand. 

These Pills are purely Vegeiahle, 
lu injr etiiirely fny from Afcrnny or attv other and those wlio may 

ii( ! hiiherto have proved their efticacy, will do well to give them a trial. 

I Recommended for Disorders of the Bead, Chest, Bowels, Liver, and 
Kidneys ; also in Rheumatism, Uloers, Sores, and all Skin Diseases 
— these Pills being a direet Purifier of the Blood, 



In BoxeSy price T%d., is, i%d,, and 2s, 9t/., by 

G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London. 

And sent free to any part of the '\ited Ktftf^dom on receipt of 8, 14, 
or 33 Stamps, Sold by all Chemists at Home and Abroad, 


THE AMERICAN 

WALTHAM WATCHES 

ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IK THE WORLD. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 


for the American Waltham Watch Company, 


has the LARGEST STOCK in ENGLAND. 


i LVER Ca!ies, Crystal Class 
, ILVER Cases, Keyless Action 
i-trong Silver Cases, for Hoys 
\8*Carat Gold Cases 
jp 8-Carat Gold Cases, Keyless 


X, s. a. 

from 330 
from 440 
from 3 3 o 
from 8 8 o 
from 12*12 o 


67, REGENT STREET, 

(NEXT DOOR TO ST. JAMES’S HALL). 
THE NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST PQST FREE. 











